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S the fubje& of this Tranfla- 
tion. carries us back to a 
very diftant period, it may be of 


ufe to make a few previous reflec- 








tions, particularly on the ancient 
romance writers, who are fo conti- 


nually referred to in it. 


Tue progrefs of human know- 


ledge, and its good effeéts on the 
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conduct of mankind, if juftly con- 
fidered, cannot admit of a doubt. 
But, to accomplifh this end, the 
world fhould not only be viewed 
collectively, but. with a _peculiar 
attention, and claffed into diftiné 
periods: for as a general map of 
the earth will give an incomplete 
idea of ‘any :diftin@»part; fo a cur- 
fory’obfervation of different ages; 
will ferve merely to produce a-con~ 
fufed notion of what paffed in any 
fingle century. A minute view, 
therefore, of thofe wras, wherein 
ereat events have taken place, or 
diftincuifhed characters have ap- 


2 peared, 
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peared, is effential to the obtaining 
a right judement of the increafe of 
{cience, and the progrefs of the arts: 
and it would be well worth while 
to pafs over a multitude of tyrants, 
whofe lives are written in blood, to 


purfue one good man through a life 


of ufeful ftudy; or to obferve the 


attempts made, however impet- 
featly, to refcue the mind from ig- 


notance and fuperftition. 


Tuis reflection induced me to 
tranilate the Life of © Petrarch, 
and the Hiftory of the Trouba- 
dours; which, placed in their chro- 
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nological order with the followin 
work, will include a comprehen- 
five period of ancient cuftoms and 
manners, and the rife and progrefs 
of knowledge that took place there- 
in. To fome, I am aware, the for- 
mer may appear too remote to be 
of ufe, and in view to their preju- 
‘dices concerning Chivalry, a child- 
ifh obje& to attend to: yet let 
fuch confider (even allowing this to 
be the truth) that the prattle of an 
infant, though pafied over by the 
carelefs and unconcerned, to the 
judicious and affectionate mind of- 
ten announces noble difpofitions and 


a manly 
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_amanly character; and is delightful 
to behold, as the prognoftic of fu- 


ture perfection. 


In one ftriking point of view, 
the ages of Chivalry do indeed 


bear a {trong refemblance to chil- 


dren. Thofe who defcribed them 


(which were chiefly the old ro-., 


mance writers) defcribed fimply 
what they faw; and have always 
been found in accord with hilte- 
rians cf the greateft authenticity, 
Their principal obje& was, to re- 
prefent the characters, duties, and 
humane offices of the noble lords 


and 
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x PREFACE, 
and ladies of the age in which they 
lived, and thofe who compofed 
their courts, caftles, and domains ; 
and they referred even fovereigns 
themfelves to the awful tribunal 
of divine juftice. In this light, they 
areas highly to be prized as the 
ancient poets fo juftly were, in the 
times of the Greeks and Romans: 
and if fome authors had known, 
inftead of having defpifed, the‘an- 


cient romances, they would have 


“wrote with more clearnefs ‘of thofe 


ages, In truth, it is a great weak- 
nefs to hold any work in contempt 
on account of its title, or becaufe a 


multitude 
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multitude of trifling or bad pro- 
ductions bear the fame; and was it 
not done by many, it fhould feem 
quite unneceffary to make the re- 
mark: for how much good fenfe, 
knowledge of character, and juft 
fatire on vice and folly, in nations 
and individuals, not fuited to graver 
fubjects, or if fuited not attended 
to, would be loft, was this to be- 


come univerfal ? 


Tue romances of Aftrea, Cyrus, 
Cleopatra, the Princefs of Cleves, 
and Zayde, were wrote to paint 
the manners in the courts of Henry 
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the Fourth, Lewis the Thirteenth, 
and Lewis the Fourteenth, as cha- 
racteriftic novels; ‘and for their 
delicacy (though fomewhat prolix) 
they are far from deferving the 
neglect they are fallen into.——— 
It would be a reflection on the 
reader to name, as proofs, fome 
eftablifhed works of this kind, from 
Spanifh, French, and Englifh au- 
thors ; or to dwell upon a late pub- 
lication, which is tio lefs furprifing 
for the early period of life in which 
it was written, than for the juftnefs 


of character (it being a picture of 


: modern life) and the valuable fenti- 


ments, 
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ments, enforced byapeculiarftrength 


of language, through the whole. 


Pursuep in their ju/? meafure, fuch 
ftudies are not only innocent, but 
might prove ufeful relaxations from 
the cares of life; and very advanta- 
geous fubftitutes, in many focial 
hours of leifure, for thofe late and 
diffipating amufements, which ex- 
hauft the f{pirits and the health, or 
waite the property, of individuals. 


Wirn refpect to the romance 
writers referted to in this work, 
they have the teftimony of fo many 

French 
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French writers of note, that I will 
only quote a few of them.—Le 
Laboureur fays, ** The truth is re- 
‘corded in thefe ancient romances, 
nor is aught exaggerated in them, 
The cuftoms of the times, the order 
and ceremony of the tournaments, 
and the extreme fubmiflion and re+ 
{peat paid to the knights (infomuch 
that they were never approached 
but with the loweft obeifance) are 
fo faithfully drawn, that, however 
the ftudy of the old romances may 
be cenfured by the ignorant, I muft 
affert (adds he) that it would be a 
difgrace to a man of learning, not 


fo 
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to have read them; or having read, 
not to profit by them. They are in 
facta portrait of the old times; and 
are to be regarded as. we do the re- 
mains of fculpture, the perfeGions 
of which we admire, without being 
offended at the want of drapery. 
Thefe writers (continues he) whe 
give the hiftory.of Chivalry and 
Knight-errantry, contain what ] 
have not found in the hiftorians of 
thofe times; who, in their general 
relations, touch not on the cuf- 
toms and manners that were pecu- 
liar tothem. To the old romances 
(concludes Le Laboureur) have I 


been 
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been obliged to apply for the dif 
covery of thefe things; and from 
their copious fund of obfervation, 
the geographer, chronologer, anti- 
quarian, and profefior of heraldry, 
may draw the moft curious and im- 
portant details.” —-Favin and Gal- 
lond declare, it is from this well 
we muft draw the true know- 
ledge of antiquity: ‘* for the 
hiftorians feldom give themfelves 
(add thefe writers) the trouble 
to tran{mit the particulars of 
ancient cuftoms: they only men- 
tion them by the bye.—M. Cha- 


pellain, 
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pellain, whofe erudition is uni« 
verfally acknowledged, expreffes 
the fame fentiment,, in a dia- 
logue addreffed’ to. the. Cardinal 
de Retz:—and M. Le Fevre de- 
termined to draw up a treatife on 
the ancient cuftoms, in which his 
matter fhould be chiefly taken from 


the romance of Lancelot de Lac. 


Furnisuep with fuch refpe@able 
authorities, there requires little 
apology for clafling the ancient ro- 
mance writers with the. hiftorians 
of thofe times: the fource from 
whence they formed their , ro- 
mances, being the relations of the 
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XVI 
knights errant made on oath, the 
compofitions of the heralds, and 
the recitals of ‘the Troubadours 3’ 
and nothing but difgrace could be 
gained by a. mifreprefentation of 
places, characters, cuftoms, and 


manners well known, : 


Ler us not, therefore, defpife 
thefe works of antiquity, but re- 
vere them for the knowledge and 
the inftruGtions their curious details 
afford us. Women, in particular, 
ought to hold thefe ancient writers 
in high efteem, for the deference 
they paid to modefty, and the fame 
they 


PREFACE. | xix 
they fo liberally ‘beftowed on. vir- 


tue. They taught generous firm- 
nefs, judicious obfervance of fupe- 
riors, and conftant love, to unite 
in the fame hearts: they taught to 
honour. the valiant, to attend the 
wounded, to relieve the diftreffed, 
and to difpenfe the {weet folace of 
ehearful and gentle: manners to all 
around them: they taught them to 
refpe& themfelves, and to prefer 
others ; to be filent, obfervant, and 
induftrious in youth, graceful and 
dignified in maturity, venerable in 


age, and lamented at death. 
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Hap I not been fully perfuaded 
that the following Work was fruit= 
ful of inftruGtiion to all, but parti- 
cularly.to.the youth of both fexes; 
TE would not have undertaken the 
tranflation of it, or have been at the 
pains of interweaving the notes into 
the-original : but thele appeared to 
me peculiarly deferving of atten- 
tion, as ‘they are quotations from 
the ancient romances, and from a 
few of the old French hiftorians, 
which are moft of them very {carce, 


if. at. all-to be -procured in this 


kingdom. 
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Ibe condition and employment of the Page 
and the Squire... 


HIVALRY, confidered as a dignity 
which gave the firft rank in the mi- 
litary profeffion, conferred by peculiar ce- 
remonies and a folemn oath, cannot be 
traced further back than the eleventh 
century ; though Charlemagne, and other 
kings of France, conferred it’ on their 
children, as did alfo, fays ‘Tacitus, the 
B Gérmans, 
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Germans. However it may be viewed, in 
modern times, as a frivolous or pernicious 
eftablifhment, it was neverthelefs the work 
of an enlightened policy, and the glory of 
thofe nations among whom it flourifhed ! 


To give a juft idea of its utility, it will 
be neceflary to behold the knight from 
the cradle to the tomb; to confider his 
education in youth, and his domeftic and 
military fervices ; and to join, with a dif- 
tint view of his character, a defcription 
of the tournaments which fitted him for 
war: to obferve the ufe made in the ar- 
miés, of the valour, addrefs, and experi- 
ence of the knights who were thus trained ; 
the rewards promifed to thofe who diftin- 
guifhed themfelves in the combats and 
battles; and the punifhments with which 
they were threatened, if they failed in 
their duty: and, finally, to obferve a 
ftrict impartiality, and take in the whole 
view of this fubject, it will be expedient 
to examine the caufes which produced the 

Io - | decay 
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decay and ruin of chivalry, and the incon- 
veniencies which, in fome degree, coun- 
terbalanced the advantages of this noble 


inftitution. 


Tue child ‘who was deftined to knight- 
hood, continued, till feven years of age, 
in the care of women; he was then 
taken from them, and put into the hands 
of a governor (as the emperor Julian ob- 
ferves of himfelf in his Mifopogon) and 
by a robuft and manly education, he was 
early prepared for the labour of war. 


In default of paternal affiftance, the 
courts of princes and caftles of the nobles 
were always open, in which the young no- 
bility received their firft leffons ; and thefe 
caftles were even religious hofpitals, the 
lords of which furnithed, with a generous 
abundance, all that was requifite to fupply 
their wants. This was the only refource 
for the youth without dower, in thefe 
ages ; for the power and liberality-of fove- 
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-reigns, equally limited, had not yet opened 
-a more ufeful and noble way for thofe 
-who would devote themfelves to the de- 
fence and the honour of their ftate and 
their crown. 


_. To be thus attached to fome illuftrious 
knight, had nothing in it degrading ; it 
-was only rendering benefit for benefit; and 
it muft have been a refinement more fub- 
tle than noble-minded, that could have 
refufed the gratefully paying to him, who 
genéroufly took the place of. a father, the 
fervices fo juftly his due as from a fon. 


Ir any fhould afcribe the origin of this 
-benevolence to vanity, it muft ftill be ac- 
knowledged, that even this vanity concur- 
-red to the public good, and was at leaft 
an imitation of virtue. The kind of inde- 
-pendence which the firft barons had en- 
joyed at the beginning of the third race 
.of kings, their houfes being compofed of 
.the fame officers as that of the king, gave 
a fort 
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a fort of title to their fucceffors to imitate, 
in the pomp of what they called their courts, 
that fplendour and magnificence which be- 
longed only to royal dignity. The diftiné 
privileges of fome barons were, to have a 
marfhal and aconftable: and inferior lords, 
by the contagion common in all ages, of 
emulating the appearance of thofe above 
them, fought to aggrandize the ftate of 
their houfes. - 


In the eleventh century, the great lords 
were reproached with multiplying their 

domeftic chapels, which abufe continued 
to the fourteenth century ; even common 
lawyers had their chaplains. Ina caftle and 
amonaftery there were the fame officers 
as in the court of a fovercign: when the 
abbot of St. Denys went into the coun- 
try, he was accompanied by a chamber- 
lain and a marfhal, whofe offices were 
erected into a fief. 
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Tue firft place given the young man toe 
fll up, who emerged from the ftate of 
childhood, was that of a Page; a name 
fometimes given to the fquires. - Saintie 
Jouveneal, being then thirteen years of 
age, went from the palace of the lord of 
Prieulle to the court of King John; where 
he was a page, and a child of honour, and 
was called fometimes a valet, and-at others 
a fquire. Inferior fervants were ftiled 
body pages, and fometimes only pages. 
According to Juvenal des Urfins, in his 
hiftory of Charles the Sixth, ‘* there 
were eight thoufand knights and fquires, 
{ervants and body pages without end.” 


Tur employments of the young page, 
were to perform the fervice of a domettic 
about the perfons of his mafter and mif- 
trefs ; he attended them to the chace, on 
their journies, their vifits, and their walks; 
he carried their meffages, and even waited 
on them at table, and poured out their 
drink. | 
THE 
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Tue young chevalier Bayard was placed 
by his parents in the houfe of the bifhop 
of Grenoble, his uncle, who brought him 
with him to the court of Savoy. The pre- 
late being admitted to the table of the duke, 
during the dinner his nephew, the good 
chevalier Bayard, ferved him with drink in 
exact order, and demeaned himfelf with 
great delicacy. The protection of the great, 
their commendations, and the emulation 
this raifed in the hearts of their pages, 
were fources.of the courtefy and good- 
breeding of the knights. 


Tue firftleffons given to the page, con= 
fifted principally in the love of God, and 
attachmenti‘and ‘refpe@ to the fair fex. 
They caufed- him early to make choice of 
one of the moft noble, handfome, and 
virtuous ladies in the courts he frequented; 
and to her he was.-to refer all his fenti- 
ments, thoughts, -and actions. - The pre- 
cepts of religion‘eftablithed, however, in 
the heart, a Veneration for things facred, 
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which, fooner or later, had its effe& ; and 
the precepts of love, fpread over the com- 
merce with the fair fex, that circumfpec- 
tion, that -tender refpect, and attention, 
which has never been effaced, but has al- 
ways been the particular character of the 
French nation. Gallantry had even intro- 
duced into their epiftolary commerce this 
concluding form, and the Queen of France 
ufed it in this fenfe to Saintie: <‘* I pray 
** God to give you joy of your lady, and 
«© of all you defire.”—The inftructions 
that the youth received, with refpe& to 
decency of manners, to converfation, and 
to virtue, were continually exemplified in 
the characters of the knight and the lady 
he ferved. -In them were reprefented the 
models of thofe exterior graces fo neceflary 
in the commerce of the world, 


Tue generous care of the nobles to 
employ the youth who were unprovided 
for, turned out to their own advantage. 
It gave competitors, in thefe young men, 
tQ 
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to their children, which excited in them 
a juft emulation. The connexions thus 
formed by habit, a long union with 
each other in youth, and the double 
tie of benefits and gratitude fucceeding, 
became indiffoluble bonds in after life. 
Of this noble friendfhip, Saintie and Bou- 
cicout, who were brought up together in 
the domeftic fervice of the king, were emi- 
nent examples. But what was confidered 
of {till more importance than all, was the 
teaching the pupil (and which indeed 
they were the moft capable of teaching in 
this age) to refpect the auguft and facred 
charaéter of Chivalry, and to revere, in 
the knights, the virtues that had raifed 
them to this high dignity. By this means 
the fervices they rendered them were ftill 
greater in their efteem; and when they 
ferved a fingle knight, they paid as it were 
a tribute to the whole body of knight- 
hood. 
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Tue games, which made a part of the 
amufements of the pupil, contributed alfo 
to his inftru€tion. The emulative difpo- 
fition, natural to his age, led him to imi- 
tate what he beheld. done by perfons who 
were older than himfelf; and thus he 
formed an early tafte for the different 
kinds of tournaments he was to engage in, 
that he might obtain the degree of {quire, 
which was often the next ftep to knight- 
hood. But before he paffed from the 
condition of page to that of f{quire, reli- 
gion had introduced a fort of ceremony, 
the defign of which was to teach him the 
ufe he was to make of the fword, which 
for the firft time was put into his hands, 
The young man, on his quitting the place 
of page, was prefented to the altar by his 
father and mother, who each holding a 
lighted taperin their hands, attended the 
folemnity. The officiating prieft took from 
the altar a {word and a girdle, on which 
he beftowed feveral benedictions, and then 
fattening 
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faftening it to the fide of the young man, 
from that time he conftantly wore it. 


Tue courts and the caftles were alfo 
excellent {chools of courtefy, of polite. 
nefs, and other virtues, for the young 
gentlewomen bred up with the pages and 
{quires; they were herein inftruéted in 
the moft effential duties they were to per- 
form ; thofe fimple graces and tender fen- 
timents, for which nature feemed to have 
formed them, were here cultivated in per- 
fection. Courtefy towards perfons in a 
low eftate was ftrongly recommended, as 
well as refpe@ to the great: the latter, 
they were taught, claimed it of right, and 
there was no virtue in {hewing it to them; 
it was only a neceflary propriety of cha- 
racter: but humility and tendernefs. to 
inferiors were teftimonies of a good, frank, 
and gentle heart, and brought real glory 
to its pofleflor, The Chevalier de la 
Tour, in his Inftruéctions to his Daughter, 
gives an example of this amiable deport- 
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ment, ina noble lady whom he faw, in a 
great: company of knights and ladies of 
high rank, who took off her hood toa 
common ironmonger, made him a cour- 
tefy, and rendered herfelf lowly before 
him: being reproached by fome for this 
condefcenfion, ** I would rather have failed 
in courtefy,” replied fhe, ‘* to.an equal or 
fuperior, than be wanting in manners to 
an inferior.” The Chevalier de la Tour, in 
this treatife, advifes his children, among 
other excellent inftru@tions, to fpeak 
courteoufly, but not to talk or laugh too 
much ;, not to be abfent or inattentive, 
lofty or. bold; ‘‘ for no good can enfue 
from fuch manners,” adds he, ** in your 
future lives,” 


Tur young gentlewomen were taught 
alfo to anticipate in civility the knights 
who vifited at the caftles ; to difarm them 
on their return from the tournaments and 
warlike expeditions; to provide them 
change of garments, and to ferve them at 
table: the examples of which are fo 
frequent, 
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frequent, as not to caufe the leaft doubt 
of this cuftom; and it was agreeable to 
the f{pirit and the. fentimient which was 
univerfal among women in this age: and 
to have thofe generous attentions and cares 
conferred by thofe with whom they were 
afterwards to form an alliance, was, as it 
were, the feal of knighthood. This alfo 
infpired women with fortitude: of which 
a Spanifh lady gave a memorable proof ; 
who difarming her hufband, on his return 
from a tournament in which he came off 
victor, found a {plinter of a lance remain- 
ing in his leg; ‘* this fplinter,” exclaimed 
fhe, ‘‘ is his glory, and my pride!’ Affec- 
tion, and the defire of being the firft to 
affift thefe knights, infpired this noble 
courage! They wafhed off the duft and 
blood with which they were covered; and 
they confidered the doing this, as an ho- 
‘nour peculiar to themfelves. The ancient 
writers of romance relate only the truth, 
_when they fay, that the ladies and young 
gentlewomen knew how to give to the 
wounded all the neceffary fuccour, that .a 
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fkilful and experienced ‘hand was capable 
of beftowing: ** My brave nephew,” fays 
one of the-heroines, in the romance of Per- 
ceforeft, «* your arm feems to hang in a very 
uneafy pofture.” ‘“* By my faith, dear 
lady, and fo it does,” replied Norgul. 
<6 Will you be fo good as to have it 
examined ?”—Then the lady called her 
own daughter, who was named Helaine, 
who {fhewed great civility and tender- 
--nefs to her coufin. Then looking at his 
arm,’ fhe found it out of its place, and 
fhe managed fo well, that fhe put it in 
again. She then faid, ‘* My coufin, you 
may now go, for you are cured:”’ at which 
Norgul was marveloufly joyous, and a 
thoufand times he thanked his coufin, but 
he was in no hurry to take his departure. 


THE young man, on emerging from the 
employment of a page, took on him that 
of afquire. To give a precife idea of the 
diftinction between a knight and a {quire, 
we mui{t refer to the metaphorical: ufe of 
the word {quire in the French language. 
It 
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It is there tranfported to agriculture, to 
fignify the fucker or young fprig which 
fhoots from the vine: this young fhoot 
would be a very juft emblem of the new 
race deftined to reprefent the precious ftem 
from whence it arofe, to re-produce and 
multiply the fpecies. This word is alfo 
ufed by hunters with equal import to this 
fubject, fignifying the attachment and fub- 
ordination of the {quire to the knight, 
whofe fteps he follows every where, and 
obferves his conduct, like the young ftag, 
who foliows with tendernefs and con- 
{tancy the old one. 


Tue {quires were divided into different 
claffes, according to the employment 
given them. The Body Squire, or he 
who had the care of the things relative 
to the perfon of the lady or the knight ; 
the Squire of the Chamber, or the Cham- 
berlain, to whofe care was committed the 
gold and the filver of their mafters : thefe 
officers, and the Conftable, had the charge 
of 
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16 
of the veflels of gold and filver ufed at the 


tables, and of delivering them out when 
wanted. The Gentleman. Carver, who 
carved the meat for the guefts; and the 
Gentleman Butler, who, with the Cup- 
bearer, poured out thewine. The moft ho- 
nourable of all thefe offices was that of the 
perfon called the Body Squire, or the 
Squire of Honour ; he carried his mafter’s 
ftandard, and gave the watch-word in bat- 
tle. In lefs numerous families ’tis pofflible 


a fingle {quire might be charged with 


feveral different employments. 


THE education given by the bifhops to 
the young fcholars who were attached to 
them, caufed the parallel made by ancient 


| authors, of the prelacy with knighthood. 


Thelatter were the feminaries of the quires; 
the former of the young clergy, who held 
the places of readers and fecretaries to the 
prelate, followed him every where, and 
delivered his letters and his orders.. The 
{quire, in his new dignity, approached itill 
nearer 
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} hearer the perfons of his lord. and his la- 
dy, and beeamémore affiduous in ftudying 
and cultivating their affection: he helped 
to drefs-and undrefs his lord, and always 
attended him, morning and evening, in his 
apartmentss 


Ir was his employment alfo to fhew to 
the noble ftrangers, the knights, and the 
{quires who came in their train, what was 
then called the Honours; -a-method of 
{peaking ftill preferved, and which figni- 
fies, properly,.all the ceremonies of a court, 
of aflemblies, and feftivals ; in fine; he res 
doubled his attention to appear with all 
the advantages that it was poffible to ob- 
tain from grace of perfon, a prepoffleffing 
addrefs, a polite language, modefty, wif- 
dom, and difcretion in converfation ; ac- 
companied, however, with a noble eafe and 
liberty of expreffion when occafion re- 
quired it. » 
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THe young {quire had learnt a long 
time, by filent obfervation, the art of freak 
ing well, when, in the inferior rank 6f 
carver, he ftood at all the repaftsand feftis 
vals, folely employed in cutting the meats 
with a fuitable propriety, dexterity, and 
elegance, and having them diftributed to 
the noble puefts with whom he Was far- 
rounded. i oid 


JOINVILLE, in his youth, had filled up 
this office at the court of St. Louis. “In 
the recital he makes of the great court 

4nd open houfe that St. Louis held at Sau< 
mur, in “Anjou, {peaking of ‘the new 
knights at the table of the king; ‘he adds; 
‘< At another table before the king, eat the 
king of Navarre, who Was drefled in cloth 
of gold, with a girdle, ‘a clafp, dnd a hebt 
met, all of fire gold’; before whom I ‘ears 
ved:— before St, Louis the kine, the Count 
d’ Artois and his brother ferved the meat, 
and the good Count of Soiffons carved.?— 
In the houfes of fovereigns, this office was 


~, 
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fometimes performed by their own chil- 
dren. “The young Count de Foix carved 
at the table of Garfton de Foix; his father; 
according to Froiffart. “* The Count de 
Foix feated himfelf at table in the hall, 
and Garfton his fon ‘fervéed him with all 
his meats, of which he tafted before he 
prefented them.” } 


THe fquires had alfo the care of pre- 
paring the table; they brought ‘in the 
meats appointed for each fervice, and took 
care of the pantry and the wine-celar; 
they paid continual attention that nothing 
fhould be wanting to the inferior affift- 
ants; they gave to wafh after the repatt, 
took away the tables, and difpofed every 
thing in its’ proper order for the affem- 
bhes, the balls, and the other amufements 
that fucceeded, in which they bore’a part, 
with the young gentlewomien who were in 
the train of noble ladies; after which 
they ferved the {weetmeats and_ fugar- 
plumbs, the clairet, or liquor compofed of 
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wine and honey ; the piment, another, mix- 
ture of {pices, wine, and. confeétions ; 
alfo burnt wine and hippocras, which was 
a compound wine, efteemed very delicious. 
Thefe, and-other liquors, were always ferv- 
ed at the end of thefe fea{ts,. and conti- 
nued to be taken while they were undreff- 
ing for bed, and were called, ‘the wine of 
repofe ;’ an allufion to which is in the 
romance.of Gerard de Rouffillon. <¢ The 
tables being ferved, they. fit down to eat ; 
after eating they go..out to amufe them- 
{elves in the great court; he who:knows 
a fong or.a fable, fings or.relates it, and the 
knights. make a-recital of their exploits 
and of their adventures ; with which Ge- 
rard and-his, guefts are delighted, tillithe 


cold ef. the night comes.on; the Count ~ 


then calls for wine, and goes to fleep sin 
the morning he rifes with the day, and his 
{quire helps to drefs him.” — The {quires 
made alfo the beds, and accompanied the 
ftrangers to the chambers they. had pre- 
pared for them, ferving them. with. the 


wine 
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wine of repofe.—JIn ancient times, to give 
the wine of repofe was a privilege attached 
to certain officers in the houfe of the king. 


FRroIssART, who-has fucceeded better 
than any of the French hiftorians in painting 
the manners, of his age, has given us, in 
the third-volume of his hiftory, a fimple 
and faithful picture of the court of the 
Count de Foix, at which he had of- 
ten been. After defcribing the feafts of 
this lord, ‘“* To fum up all,” adds he, 
‘“* before I came to this court, I had 
been in many courts of kings, dukes, and 
princes, of counts and noble ladies; but 
{ was never in any court that pleafed me 
fo well, ‘nor, where I beheld more joy and 
valour, than in this of the Count de Foix. 


In the halls, in the apartments, in the _ 


open courts, the knights and fquires of 
honour pafled and repaffed, and difcourfed 
of love and of arms. All honour was 
found here; intelligence from every 
country ; there was no kingdom whatfo- 
ever from which news was not here ob- 
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tained; for from every part of the world 
they came to behold the worth and valour 
of the good Count de Foix.” 


. From. the offices of the houfe the 
{quire paffed to another, to which: thefe 
introduced him, which demanded more 
ftrength and fkill; and this was, the qua- 
lifying himfelf for huntfman, an office in 
high efteem; and the management of the 
horfes; which could not but be a noble 
employment with a warlike nobility, who 
always fought on horfeback. 


Tue Chevalier Bayard was placed, by 
the Duke of Savoy, in the hands of a fquire 
of good truft, who had the charge of ‘his 
conduct, toinftruct him in this art. The 
{quire was to keep the arms of his matter 
bright as filver, and always ready for ufe 
at a moment's warning. All thefe diffe. 
rent kinds of domeftic fervices, in which 
the {quire had proper affiftants, were in- 
termixed with the military fervice, nearly 


the 
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the fame to that which is obferved in time 


of war; and there was one domeftic, who: 


at midnight always went his rounds by all 
the, chambers, and through the courts of 
the caftle. When the lord went into pub- 
lic, his {quire walked his horfes backward 
and: forward'in the pavilions and lifts ; 
fome held his ftirrup, others carried the 
different pieces of his armour, his braflets 
or arm-pieces, his gantlets, his helmet, 
his fhield, his lancet, his fword, and his 
ftandard: as to his cuirafs or. breait-piece, 
that could no more be difpenfed with in 
a knight, than the buckler in the Greek 
or Roman foldier. But when he went to 
ride only, he mounted a cropped, trained, 
ambling courfer, of a reddith colour, and 
of an eafy and commodious pace. 


In this age it was confidered as degrad- 
ing to ufe mares, and, they were afligned 
to plebejans, and prudently referved for 
the cultivation of the land, and the mul- 
tiplication of the fpecies. A good policy 
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was as much the foundation of this rule, 
as that of one of the kings of France; 
who, to fupprefs luxury, prohibited the 
wearing of golden ornaments to all wo- 
men but’ thofe of bad lives. Perceforett, 
in his famous romance, defcriptive of an- 
cient manners, alludes to this cuftom: 
{peaking of a knight in the field, ** Be- 
hold and fee! in the midft, a young mare 
fo large and ftrong as if it was the war- 
_horfe of the king, and think whether 
this knight could intend it for his fervice! 
Certainly he could not doa thing fo dif- 
honourable ; he muft be a bafe and re- 
creant knight if he does, and no knight 
of valour, or who loves his honour, will 
jouft or try {words with him, any more than 
tney would with a madman or a heggar.”” 


W ar-horfes, which were of a peculiar 
fvze, were led in the march by ‘fquires 
on the right hand, as Perceforeft relates : 
‘¢ ‘Then came my Lord’Gauvain, and two 
{quires, one of whom led his courfer on 


the 
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the right hand, and carried his fword, and 
the other his helmet and his fhield. When 
he entered the foréft; he met four {quires, 
who led four white fteeds on their right 
hand; and further, a page, who rode a 
ftrong horfe, of a reddith colour, and led 
a black courfer in his right hand.” The 
fquires gave thefe led horfes to their 
mafters when the enemy appeared, or 
when danger called him to the battle; 
and this was called, * mounting the great 
horfe,’ a term {till in ufe, as well as that of, 
‘ a word and a blow,’ taken from the fierce 
countenance with which the fquire, who 
followed his lord to the fight, carried his 
helmet fixed on the pommel of his 
faddle. ‘This, and all the other parts of 
his armour, were put on the knight by the 
different {quires, who carried them with 
the niceft care and the moft refpefful 
attention; and thus ‘they learnt to arm 
themfelves for the fafety of their perfons 
when occafion required. 
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Turis, was’ an art which demanded 
much’ fkill, and a particular dexterity; 
to fix and clafp the joints of the cuirafs 
and ‘the other pieces of armour; to ‘fettle 
exaGtly and to lace. the helmet on the 
head 5, and above all, .to.clofe and ‘clench 
together with the niceft evennefs the vifor 
or face-piece. The’aceident which hap- 
pened to Henry the Second, who was 
wounded: in the face in a fingle combat, 
which was the caufe of his death) was 
probably owing to negligence in this 
point; and the fuccefs and fafety of every 
combatant depended on the exaétnefs with 
which he was armed, 


Tue, officers charged with the helmet, 
lance, and fword, took them alfo when 
the knight put them off to enter into a 
church, or other facred place, and on his 
entrance into the caftles of the nobles, 
** Gerard de Rouffillon,” fays Peter. de 
Monrabey, ‘‘ arriving-at the caitle of Rout. 
fillon, enters it over the firft bridge: 
the 
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the knights run to meet him in the pi-~ 
azza under the belfrey : -he commits his 
{word to his {quire, and then enters the 
church and prays,” The euftom of taking 
off the helmet on fuch occafions, poffibly 


gave rife to that of uncovering the head, 


now in ufe in places and before perfons 
of peculiar facrednefs or dignity, 


IMMEDIATELY when the knights had 
mounted their war-horfes, and the engage- 
ment was begun, each {quire, who on the 
march had preceded them on reddith horfes, 
now drew back, and; ranged behind their 
mafters, to whom they had given the {word, 
remained in fome meafure idle fpeCtators of 
the combat, And this cuftom was fuitable 
to the method in which the troops of ca- 
valry were ranged in, battles for fighting 
in fquadrons was fearcely begun in France 
in the age of thofe great generals Montlue 
and La Noue, ‘or, as they then exprefied 
it, fighting in hoft, In vain did they re- 
prefent the neceflity of reforming the an- 
cient cuftom. ‘The advantage gained in 
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the battle of Coutras, in 1584, by the 
troops of Henry the Fourth over thofe 
of Henry the Third, and thofe of Chatil— 
Jon over the Leaguers, in 1 589, in the 
battle of Bonneval, near’ Chartres, had 
more effect than the opinion of thofe great 
maifters in the tactic art. » ** Charles the 
Fifth was the firft,” fays La Noue, ‘* who 
formed his cavalry into fquadrons or 
hofts ; and from ‘that time the Spaniards, 
Italians, Germans, and Burgundians, have 


adopted this cuftom,” 


Durine the combat, the {quire, tho’ 
an idle fpectator in one fenfe, was not fo 
in another: in the terrible theck of the 
two lines of knights, who, with their 
lances bent, fell headlong on each other ; 
fome, wounded or overthrown, rofe up 
again, pulled out their fwords, their axes, 
their clubs or maces, to defend and re- 
venge themfelves ; and others fought to 
profit from and take an advantage of their 
enemies who were overthrown. In thefe 


inftances, 
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anftances, each {quire was attentive to every 
motion of his matter ; the one to give him, 
in cafe of accident, new. arms, to ward off 
the ftrokes aimed at him, to raife him up 
when he fell, and give him anew horfe ; 
while the other feconded his matter, by 
every means his {kill, his valour, and his 
zeal could fuggeft, and aided him, though 
always within the ftrict bounds of the de- 
fenfive, to profit from his advantages, and 
gain a compleat victory. 


Tus cuftom was afterwards limited to 
kings, who alone had _ their: attendant 
{quires ; but was laid afide alfo. with 
them, and did not fubfift in the time of 
Brantome ; who thus fpeaks: “ I have 
heard the old captains fay, that formerly, 
by an ancient rule in the battles, the firft 
and nobleft {quires of the kings of France 
were accuftomed to be always near them, 
and never quitted their fide; but they 
only warded off the blows levelled at 
their mafters, nor employed themfelves in 
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sucht befidés: as did (fay they) that 
brave and noble fquire, St. Severin, at the 
battle of Pavia; who died at the fide of 
king Francis, for his valiant deeds much 
honoured and praifed by his king.” 


Tr was alfo to the {quires that the 
knights. confided, in the heat of the bata 
tle, the prifoners they took. ‘Fhis fpecs 
tacle, which was a living leffon of ad- 
drefs and courage, reprefenting continually 


to the young warrior new methods of de- 


fence, and becoming fuperior to the ene- 
my, gave him the means, at the fame time, 
of proving his own valour, and of judg- 
ing whether he was capable of fuftaining 
fo many labours and perils. ° Thus, a 
weak and inexperienced youth was not 
expofed to bear the heavy toil and burthen 
of war, without having learnt, long before, 
whether his ftrength and his talents were 
equal to fuch a charge. 
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Bur the {quire pafled not immediately 
from a peaceful fervice, to fuch. perilous 
encounters. |The. courts and. the) caftles 
were {chools where the young, warriors 
were formed, who were deftined for: the 
fervice and defence of the fate; laborious 
games, were here practifed, in’which the 
body. acquired flexibility, agility, and. the 
vigour.-fo neceflary in battle; running at 
the.ring, courfes, of horfes ‘and of lances, 
prepared: for thofe tournaments, which 
were only faint images of war. 


. \'Fme/account given by. the hiftorian. of 
the life of Boucicout, proves how labo- 
rious thofe exercifes were by which the 
youth, formed to fatigue and hardthip, 
were prepared for war. ‘* Sometimes 
(fays. the hiftorian, “fpeaking of young 
Boucicout) he attempted to leap..on.a 
hor{e, armed from head to foot ; at other 
times h¢ ran as far and/as faft-as he, could, 
to, accuftom himfelf to take long breathy, 
and. to fuffer much: fatigue; then» he 
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wouldswield the ax in different ways, and 
firiké the ball with the mallet. To inuré 
himfelfto armour,afid to accuftom his arms 
to move éafily under its weight, he made 
fudden: jumps; armed’ with all his parts of 
armotit, and‘daneed in’ a ‘coat of mail—= 
vaulted, without fetting ‘his foot: in: the 
ftirrup, on a courfer, armed at all points—. 
vaulted behind a warrior on his war-horfe, 
enly holding by the: warrior’s arm ‘with 


- one hand placing one ‘hand on the faddles 


bow of a war-horfe,and the other between 
his eats, he feized him by the mane, and 
vaulted over him as he moved along: in 
the open field. If two walls of plaifter 
were at fix feet diftance, the height of a 
tower, by ftrength and {kill he would mount 
to the top of one, and leap tocand come 
down ‘theother, without flip or fall ; -alfo 
he would afcend a ladder ‘fet againft the 
higheft wall, without touching it with his 
feet, but leaping with two hands from one 
ftep to the other, armed with a coat of 
brafs armour: and when he-was-at- home, 
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he attempted to throw the lance; or per- 
form other arduous feats of war.” 


THis recital may appear romantic to 
thofe who are not informed of the ancient 
cuftoms; but to prove its reality, they 
need only have recourfe to the Memoirs of 
Sully ; where we fee the account of the 
exercifes in which Henry the Fourth was 
continually oceupied; more than two 
centuries after the time of Boucicaut, 
While Henry lived, he kept up in his 
court the ancient fpirit of Chivalry, by 
the model he prefented continually, in his 
own conduct, to the eyes of his warriors. 


We fee by this account; that thofe who 
afpired to knighthood were to unite in 
themfelves, all the ftrength requifite to 
the moft laborious trades; with all the 
genitis and addrefs proper for the moft 
fkilful arts; and the talents neceflary for 
éxcelling in horfemanfhip and war. It is 
therefore the lefs furprifing to behold the 
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title of {quire held in fo much honour, 
that it has been given to the eldeft fon of 
one of the kings of France, as we learn 
from the lettefs of Charles the Eighth 
and his queens, and thofe of Monfieur and. 
Madame de Beaujeau, in which they {peak 


ef the dauphin under the title of a 
{quire. 


On thefe accounts it was, not without 
reafon, they miftrufted paternal tendernefs,. 


which would perhaps have foftened too. 


much fuch. rigorous proofs of courage. 
and labour in a domeftic edweation :. hence 
a knight was led to place his fom in the 
houfe of another knight, fuperior to him- 
felf perhaps in valour, though not imrank,, 
to learn the office of a {quire,. and. to ac~ 
quire the knowledge and vigour neceflary 
to knighthood. It was from this motive: 
Antoine de Chabanne was firft admitted: 
into the houfe of the Count de Ventadour,. 
and afterwards into that of La Hire 3 and, 
it was not till he came out of thefe fehools. 
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of war, that he was made commander in 
chief of the government of Creil-fur- 
Oife. 


An author, who had long bofne arms, 
lived in the court, and feen Chivalry flou- 
tifh in the reign of Charles the Fifth, 
lamenting its decay under Charles the 
Sixth, gives an account of the caufes 
which contributed to its original fplen- 
dor. ‘* The youth (fays he) paffed at firft 
through the ftation of purfuivants, carry- 
ing the lance of the knights, learning to 
ride the great horfe, and being introduced 
to the three profeffions of arms; that is, 
the frequenting the cotirts of the princes 
of their own nation—following the ar= 
mies, from whence came the name of pur= 
fuivant at arms—and going, in time of 
peace, on voyages, or with meflages, to dif- 
tant countries, to acquire more experience 
in arms and in tournaments, and to difco- 
ver the manners of foreign lands; from 
whence they learnt courtefy, the art of 
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deferice, and tilting in particular, not {iis 
perficially, but in the moft perfect man- 
ner. To this end, they minutely obferved 
every thing that paffed, and had pocket- 
books, in which they wrote down 
the moft remarkable feats and circum- 


{tances,”’ 


Ir cannot be doubted, but that the la- 
dies who were fpectators of the games of 


the young nobility, affifted at the exer- 


cifes of the fquires: but it appears that 
they did not, in the moft ancient times, 
affitt at the tournaments ; yet at laft, the 
terror of feeing bloodfhed, gave way, in 
the hearts of this tender fex, to the fenti- 
ments of glory; they then repaired in 
crowds to the tournaments; and this, 
therefore, was the epocha of their celebrity 


and perfection ; 


Tue evening before the tournament was 
celebrated, there was a kind of tilting, 
called ‘ eflays on proof,’ or * vefpers of the 
tournaments ;’ 
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tournaments ;’ in which the moft fkilful 
{quires attacked each other with lighter 
arms,—arms eafier to manage than thofe of 
the knights; eafier to break, and lefs dan- 
gerous for thofe who were wounded with 
them. It is faid, in the letter of Lewis 
the Twelfth, that ‘* in the tilting at the 
marriage of M. d’Alengon, the lances 
were {mall ones, on account of the young 
princes who were to tilt at this cere- 
mony.” 


Tuese vefpers, or evening eflays, were 
the prelude of the grand {pectacle, called 
‘ the mafter tournament, the high and 
glorious day of the tournament;’ in which 
the braveft and the moft {kilful knights 
were to exhibit the next day, before an 
innumerable multitude of fpedtators of all 
forts. Thofe of the fquires who were 
the moft fignalized in the firft tourna- 
ments, and who had carried off the prize, 
acquired, fometimes, the right to figure in 
the fecond among the illuftrious order of 
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knights, obtaining hereby the honour of 
knighthood: but this mixture of knights 
and {quires introduced at length many 
abufes in Chivalry, and caufed it to dege- 
nerate; the {quires ufurping, fucceffively 
and by degrees, the honours and diftine- 
tions which belonged only to the knights. 


Every kind of fervice rendered to a 
knight, might merit, from his kind ac- 
knowledgment, the favour of being armed 
by his hand with the badge of knight- 
hood ; but the fervice done near his per- 
fon, and in his houfe, in the ftation of 
{quire, during a courfe of years, gave him 
the more certain right to hope for this 
reward. There was, however, fometimes, 
danger from ferving fome knights too well ; 
who becoming more interefted in the ad- 
vantages they received, in their own per- 
fons, from their {quires, than folicitous for 
their honour, continually deferred beftow- 
ing this magk of their favour, that they 
might not lofe the value of their fervice. 


SOME 
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Some authors have faid, that the ladies 
had power to confer knighthood: and of 
this there is an inftance in the hiftory of Du 
Guefclin, that Jane de la Val, widow of 


the Conftable, girded the {word her huf-" 


band had worn on Andrew de la Val, af- 
terwards marechal of France, when very 
young, and made him a knight: there is 
alfo an example, as will be feen, of a queen 
conferring this honour: but thefe are only 
fingular inftances, and do not prove the 
above obfervation. 


THE profpect of this great honour im- 


prefled fentiments: fo noble and elevated,. 


and gave rife to actions fo daring and he- 
roic, as almoft to exceed the ideas of mere 
humanity ; and thus the fquire was fully 
repaid for his fervices to his fovereign and 
to his country. 


Tue age of twenty-one, was that in 
which the youth, after fo many proofs of 
valour, might be admitted to the honour 
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of knighthood. But this rule of being 
admitted to knighthood from fuch fer- 
vices, was not always obferved in the cafe 
of every individual ; birth giving to the 
princes of the blood in the French na- 
tion, and to all fovereigns, exclufive pri- 
vileges of fuperiority. ‘* The fons of the 
kings of France (fays Monftrelet) are 
knights at the font of baptifm, being re- 
garded as the chiefs of knighthood ; they 
receive, from the cradle, the fword, which 
is to be the fign thereof; and it is in con- 
formity with this ‘idea they are invefted, 
as foon as they are born, with the ribbon 
| of the order of the Holy Ghoft. | 


Tue queen of Charles the Fifth being 
brought to bed, in 1371, of a fecond fon, 
who’ was afterwards Duke of Orleans, 
the Conftable Guefclin, his fecond god- 
father, immediately after the ceremony of 
baptifm, drew his fword, and putting it 
quite naked into the hand of the little 
child, who was alfo naked, faid to him— 
66 My 
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a 


‘ My lord, I give you this fword, and 


"es 


‘ [ put it into your hand; and I pray God 


~ 


‘ to give you fo good and valiant a heart, 
** that you may prove as worthy and re- 
‘ doubted a knight, as was the king of 


‘© France, who wore this fword,” 


A 


a 


‘© Tue child alfo of whom the Duchefs 
of Burgundy lay-in, was made a knight 
(fays Monftrelet) at the font, and named 
Charles by his father, who created him 
Count de Charolois.”” ‘* Charles the Fifth, 
the grandfon of this Charles, was only a 
year and a half old when he received the 
order of the Fleece,” fays Brantome » and 
Francis the Firft made his grandfon, the 
fon of Henry the Second, knight at the 
font. In like manner the Chevalier 
Bayard, when at Moulins, vifited the 
Duke of Bourbon, who-‘honoured and ca- 
refled him, and befought him to make his 
eldeft fon a knight, who was yet in his 
nurfe’s and governeis’s care; faying, ‘* It 


was the greateft honour that his fon could 


receive 
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receive in the world; and that it would 
be an augury of good fortune to his future 


ee be} 
lafe. 


The Chevalier Bayard very will- 
ingly granted what the Duke defired. 


Ir was not only to the fons of princes, 
or on fome peculiar occafions, that knight- 
hood was obtained before the age of twen. 
ty-one, prefcribed by the ancient laws; 
a peculiar degree of merit and genius in 
attaining the neceflary qualifications, of- 
ten gained this prize in early life; as was 
the cafe of Vidame de Chartres, who re- 
ceived it very young by order of the 
king ; as did Foulques, Count of Anjou, 
at feventeen, from his uncle Geoffrey, 
The regular age was, however, twenty- 
one; for though the minority of the no- 
bles ended at feventeen, becaufe they were 
then judged ftrong enough, and fufficiently 
qualified, for the culture of their lands, 
the mechanic arts, and commerce, in 
which they were all employed ; yet the 
profeflion of arms demanded an ability 


and 
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and ftrength, not to be acquired till the 
age of twenty-one; and this extended to 
thofe nobles whofe only profeffion was a 
military life: their majority was fixed at 
that age, as well as the obligation to ac- 
cept a duel, and the admiffion to knight- 
hood. Some {quires deferred accepting this 
honour, that it might be conferred by 
fome knight at a diftance ; ‘others, till 
they had warred againft the infidels; and 
{ome who were of age, deferred the ob- 
taining knighthood, from the great ex- 
pences it drew on them, and the obliga- 


tions contracted by the folemn oath they 
were then to take. 


We will now paufe a moment, and 
then proceed to the creation of our kni ght, 


and to the auguft ceremony of the tourna- 
nament. 
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Be Se Ree ear 


Of the creation of the Knight, and grand 
». Spectacle of the Tournament. 


f AVING viewed the young man 
Ein the ftations of Page and Squire, 





we will now accompany him to the glori- 
ous prize of Knighthood he is on the point 
of obtaining in the Tournament. But 
firft, it will be proper to remark, the rank 
he holds in the military fervice, the power 
it gives him of conferring knighthood on 
others, and the magnificence of the feafts 
at which the auguft ceremony of Knight- 
hood is celebrated. | 


Tue rank of a knight in battle gave 
him the fame pre-eminence as that of a 
doctor in fcience. An ancient French ma- 
nufcript 
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nuicript fays, ‘* both lords and laws a 
knight precedes :’”’ But the real ftate of a 
knight, was the command of a thoufand 
men; each knight had this number under 
him, according to Euftache Defchamps— 


‘< The knight is chofen among a thoufand 
‘$ as the bef.” 


And in the Provencal manufcript of Ge- 
rard de Rouffillon, King Charles concludes 
his lamentation on the ingratitude of a 
knight, in thefe terms: ‘* Thus hath he 
treated me, who have brought him up 
“from childhood, till he was in a fituation 
to have a thoufand men under his com- 
mand.” 


Ir was in the eleventh century the 
kingdom of France was releafed from 
the troubles into which it had been 
plunged, after the extinétion of the fecond 
race of its kings. The royal authority 
began then to be refpected; ftatutes were 

formed ; 
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formed ; laws for citizens-and the coniz 
mon people were inftituted ; and the flefe 
acquired a more regular form and. order 
from the. nature of that invettiture, ac- 
knowledged in the ceremonies and homage 
of Chivalry: ‘* Its origin (fays Le Labou- 
reur) appears to take its rife in thefe fiefs.’ 
From political views of the fovereigns; 
and of the higher barons, they withed; 
no doubt, to bind fafter the bonds of feoz 
dality, by adding to the ceremony of ho- 
mage, that of giving arms to their young 
vaflals in the firtt expeditions to which 
they fhould lead them ; and perhaps after= 
wards, by conferring thefe arms on other 
perfons, who offered to ferve them from 
affection, or the pure defire of glory, they 
might acquire new warriors, who fhould 
be ready to follow them on every occafion,; 
not like the feudatories, for a limited por- 
tion of time. As every knight had the 
tight of making knights, they faw, with- 
gut jealoufy, their lord paramount make 
ufe of the power, in the honour of which 


they 
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they participated. It is faid, in the chro- 
nicle of St. Denys, that Philip, the fon 
of Philip le Bel, king of France, having, 
at the feaft of Pentecoft, made his three 
tons, Lewis, Philip, and Charles, knights, 
thefe princes conferred this honour on four 


hundred knights: and Malcolm king of 


Scotland, who accompanied Henry king 
of England to the fiege of Thouloufe, be- 
ing made a knight by that prince, created 
on the {pot thirty other knights. 


THERE were flronger inducements to 
be armed a knight, than the ferving a 
fief :-——The obtaining this honour from the 
hands of a prince or great lord—the noble 
feafts: given by the lords.to the knights and 
to their guefts, at many of which, par- 
ticularly at the full court held at Rumini, 
to arm the lords of the houfe of Mala~ 
tefta, fo great. was the {plendor, that they 
counted. fifteen hundred comedians and 
mountebanks affembled there—mthe dif 
tribution which was made of robes, of 


favours, 
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favours, of coftly furs, of rich. and. pré= 
cious ftuffs, of fumptuous mantles, whichg 
lined with thefe coftly furs, were referved 
folely for the knights—-the arms, the 
jewels, and the prefents of every kind, 
without excepting either gold or filver, 
which were beftowed in profufion, and 
the expence of which, vaft as it appears, 
was entirely defrayed by the lord who 
made the feaft—in fine, the defire of ap- 
pearing worthy of being thus fignalized—~ 
were more powerful motives to thefe new- 
created knights, than the obligation ex- 
acted from thofe of feudatory rank. 


As many. writers find a refemblance 
between the forms of knighthood and 
thofe of feudal inveftiture ; fo all agree in 
the fimilitude between the former and 
the ceremonies of the church in the ad- 
miniftration of the facraments. In the 
former, the white habit and the bath, an- 
fwered to the forms of baptifm: the ftroke 


on the neck, and the embrace given on 
being 
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being made a knight,.to the forms ufed 
in confirmation : andthe word ‘ e{poufe,’ 
which fome have ufed to exprefs the dub- 
bing or arming a knight, and the kifs 
given him when armed, was the indica- 
tion of marriage. Chivalry was indeed 
confidered as a facred ordination and a 
facerdotal engagement; and the knight who 
entered this order from any temporal view, 


was judged guilty of fimony. 


As the godfather made prefents to the 
child whom he held at the font ; fo the lord 
or knight who conferred knighthood, was 
to prefent fome diftinet gift, and to grant 
fome peculiar favour, to the knight he cre- 
ated. This was the cuftom, fays Lancelot 
de Lac; accordingly the knight whom 
Galead had juft armed, prayed him to grant 
to his requeft, the firft favour he fhould 
afk; Which, in the like cafe, is never re- 
fufed, if the petition is not unreafonable 
for the giver, or prejudicial to the receiver. 
Galead promifed to comply; and the young 
knight befought he would permit him to 
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be of his train in the expedition on which 
he was going. 


SoME authors have fo entirely united 
the priefthood and knighthood, as to men= 
tion, that celibacy was as effential to 
knights as to priefts. For their juftifica- 
tion it may be obferved, that, carried 
away by a pious zeal, they thought they 
could not teo much exalt an order, to 
which the prefervation of the Chriftian 
faith was confided, and which was cal- 
culated to procure fuch glorious advan- 
tages from the defenders of it, to religion, 
to the ftate, and to fociety. 


We will now proceed to the prelimi- 
nary ceremonies which prepared the knight 
for the facred {word of Chivalry. Aufteré 
fafts ; whole nights paffed in prayers with 
a prieft and godfather, in the churches of 
chapels ; the facraments of penance, cons 
feflion, and of the eucharift, received with 
the utmoft devotion; bathings, which 
henified 
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fignified the purity of manners neceflary 
in the ftate of Chivalry; and white ha- 
bits, in imitation of the neophytes, or 
new converts, as another fymbol of the 
{ame purity (and this was a cuftom fors 
merly ufed by the kings and queens of 
Great-Britain, on the evening of their co- 
ronation) ; a fincere acknowledgment of 
all the faults of his life; a ferious atten- 
tion to fermons, in which were explained 
the principal articles of faith, and of 
Chriftian morals :—all thefe duties of pre- 
paration were to be performed, in the moft 
devout manner, by the young man pre- 
vious to his being armed. 


Tur pious cuftom of pafling whole 
nights in prayer (which was called ‘ the 
vigil of arms,’) had been obierved, from 
the remoteft times, in judiciary duels, or 
duels of proof. Ademar de Chabannois 
{peaks of a combat of this fort, in his La- 
tin chronicle—‘*‘ The victorious cham- 
pion having received no wound, went or 
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foot immediately, to return thanks to God 
at the tomb of St. Cebar, where he had 
watched the preceding night.” And in 
the order of Chivalry it is faid—‘* When 
the good knight receives the naked {word, 
he kiffes the crofs as he receives it; by 
fome this is done at the holy fepulchre, 
for the love and honour of our Lord; by 
others, at the tomb of St. Catharine, or 
at other holy places of devotion. “The 
young man then bathes; after which, 


cloathed in white apparel, he is to watch 


all night. in the church, and remain there 
in prayer till after the celebration of high 
mafs. The communion being then: re- 
ceived, the young man, with his hands 
joined and held up towards heaven, to 
which alfo his eyes were folemnly di- 
rected, after the prieft celebrating mafs 
had. paffed the {word over his neck and 
bleffed it, went and knelt at the feet of the 
lord who. was’ to arm him. The lord 
afked him, ‘.with what intent he defired 
to enter. into that facred order, and if his 


Views 
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views tended only to the maintenance and 
the honour of religion and of knight- 
hood ?? The young man made a fuitable 
reply ; and the lord, after having received 
his oath, gave him the dubbing, or three 
ftrokes on the neck with the flat end of 
the fword, and girded on him the golden 
{word, This auguft fcene pafled fome- 
times in a hall, or in the court of a pa- 
lace or a caftle, or, in time of war, in 


the open field,”’ 


Tue defire of riches, of repofe, and of 
being honoured, were efteemed not only 
infufficient, but unworthy motives in this 
facred engagement. The fquire who was 
vain-glorious, or a flatterer, was alfo ex- 
cluded; for fuch foment thofe corruptions, 
which the knight is engaged to root out 
and deftroy. Nor were any to be admitted 
into this order, who were lame, or who 
had any other corporal defeét or weaknefs, 
which fhould render him unqualified for 
the profeflion of arms, however rich, 
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noble, or courageous he might otherwife 
be. . The figure, air, and phyfiognomy, 
were confidered as of great import; and 
that {trength of conftitution that fhould 
enable the knight to exert himfelf, with 
ardour, for the maintenance of good order, 

wherever he was ftationed, by a laborious 
attention to, and expertnefs in all the 
works relative to war: he was alfo en- 
joined, on immediate notice from — his 
ibe to be ready to go forth to punith 

r appeafe the difcords of - the people. 
abdicate to this, Perceforeft relates, that 
king Pelean, when he armed his fons and 
his nephews knights, fpake thus to them ; 
‘© Whoever will enter into any facred or- 
der, whether that of religion, of mar- 
riage, or of knighthood, ought firft ‘to 
purge his confcience, and cleanfe his heart 
from every vice, and fill and adorn it with 
every virtue; and charge himfelf with ‘the 
greateft care to accomplith every thing he 
is commanded to do in the profeffion he 
takes 
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takes upon him : in one word, he mutt be 


without reproach.” 


Wuen the Duke of Burgundy, fays 
Monftrelet, held the feaft of the Golden 
Fleece, the Duke of Alencon got a knight 
to affiftt at it in his place, being himfelf a 
prifoner, from a decree given againft him ; 
and though at this affembly there ought to 
have been no knights, or proxies for 
knights, but fuch as were without re- 
proach, the Duke of Burgundy fuffered 
it, becaufe he believed the Duke of Alen- 
con aman.of honour, unjuftly condemned, 
and to whofe condemnation he had not 
given his confent. Several knights have 
merited this noble diftinGtion, that they 
were without reproach; fuch as Du Guef- 
clin, Barbafan, Louis de la Trimouille, 
Bayard, and the brave Chevalier d’Au- 
mont, who died in 1595; to whom M. 
de Thou renders this glorious teftimony : 
«* He was fo highly efteemed in the par- 
ties both of the king and of the league, 
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that if it had been now a queftion to find 
a knight without reproach, as it was in 
the days of our forefathers, all the world 
would have caft their eyes on the brave 
and virtuous Aumont,” 


Tue ladies and young gentlewomen 
fometimes affifted at the arming of a 
knight.“ A knight going to the combat 
(fays Don Flores of Greece) was armed 
by a young lady, who with her delicate 
hands faftened and laced on his armour: 
youmay guefs how patiently he demeaned 
himfelf in receiving this fignal favour 
from her, in whom his life was wrapped 


>? 


up.’ 


THE manner of arming was, firft to 
put on the fpurs, then the coat of mail, 
the cuirafs, the braffets, and the gante-+ 
Jets; and then the lord or knight gave the 
dubbing, and girded on the fword, in the 
manner above related; the lat was the 


moft 
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moft honourable badge of Chivalry, and 
a fymbol of the labour the knight was to 
encounter. As the young Lancelot had 
been forgotten among the great number 
who received the fword from the hand of 
king Artus, the Queen beftowed one on 
him, and he then became a knight, and 
the champion of that princefs. The 
lord or knight, on the girding on of the 
{word, pronounced thefe words, or fome 
that were fimilar:—*‘* In the name of 
God, of St. Michael, and St. George, 
I make thee knight ;” to which were 
fometimes added, ‘* be brave, hardy, and 
loyal.’’ Saintre going to combat again{t the 
infidels in Pruffia, prayed the king of Bo- 
hemia to grant him knighthood in the 
name of God, our Lady, and my Lord 
of St. Denys. There was yet wanting, 
to complete the equipage of a knight, the 
helmet, the fhield, and the lance ; which 
they gave him: then they brought a 
horfe, which he mounted often without 
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the help of a ftirrup. To fhew off his 
new dignity and {kill, he curveted round, 
darting his lance, and brandifhing his 
eliftering fword; foon after which he 
paraded, in the fame equipage, in one of 
the public {quares, that it might be known 
to all he was made a knight according to 
the order of Chivalry : and to infpire him 
with a higher fenfe of the charaéter he 
was about to fuftain, and a.dread of com- 
mitting any evil that fhould fully and dif- 
grace it, he was to make a circuit round 
the city, and thew himfelf to the people 
as their guardian and defender, 


PERCEFOREST gives a firiking picture 
of a young man, whom the king Alexan- 


der had juft made a knight, and who was 


then left alone at the entrance of a foreft, 
‘¢ He looked up.and down, and thought 
within himfelf, ‘‘ It is a fine thing to be 
made a knight!’’ and. he .curveted his 
horfe, ftretched out his ftirrup, clofed 
his fhield to his fide, and fought to be 


familiar 
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familiar with his new arms; he then takes 
out his fword, and begins to turn it round 
and round, and point it as in a fencing- 
bout, or trial of {kill, fetching a compafs 
as at a tournament, and faying to himéelf, 
«© Now my joy would be compleat, if I 
could but find one to tilt with, that I might 
fee if I could bear proof.” After this he 
boldly fpurs his horfe, and bounds round 
the foreft fo joyous, and fo ardently de- 
firous of a jouft, that if he had not feared 
he fhould fhiver his lance in pieces, he 
would have tilted at the firft tree he came 
to: and thus circuited he the foreft till 
the time of the evening vefpers.”” And in 
another place, ‘** As foon as the king had 
made them knights they mounted, all 
armed as they were, on their horfes, 
their fhields pendent from their necks, 
and their {words grafped in their hands. 
In this manner they f{purred their horfes 
round the meadow {fo cleverly and brifkly, 
that the king, and Caffiel the fultan, and 
the knights who were prefent, declared, 
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none could fhew themfelves more expert 
in feats of arms. 


CHIVAERY was one of the three orders 
belonging to the ftate. According to Jou~ 
vencal, ‘‘ the knight was to the body po- 
Titic, what the arms are to the human 


body :—-the church,” fays he, “< is the 


head of the man; Chivalry is her arms; 


and the citizens, merchants, and labour- 
ers, are his inferior members :—the arms,” 
fays he, ‘* are placed in the middle, to 
render them equally capable of defending 
the head or the church, from whom they 
derive their power, and the inferior mem- 
hers, (whofe judges they alfo are by the 
adminiftration of juftice) and who contri- 
bute to their nourifhment.” 


Ir appears, that the creation of a. knight 
was at the fame time celebrated by the 
acclamations of the people; who eagerly 
fought, by leaping and dances formed a- 
round him, to exprefs the joy they felt at 
the 
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the acquifition of anew benefaGtor: and at 
the creation of feveral knights together, 
they poflibly united to caracole in meafure, 
and to mix their dances with thofe of the 
people who furrounded them; and this 
might be the origin of thofe feftivals or 
ballets on horfeback, of which there are 
fome examples in the hiftory of France, 
and which were danced at the court, in 
the time of Brantome and of Baffompierre, 
who give a very minute account of the 
feftivals or ballets, as danced before 
Henry the Fourth.——AlIl thefe ceremo- 
nies, accompanied with prayers and forms, 
which are {till to be found in the ancient 
rituals of France, though they were fub- 
ject, at different periods, to augmentations 
and retrenchments,~ yet evidently thew 
what idea was attached to the inftitution 
of a knight, and what means they em- 
ployed to make him feel the extent and 
the fanctity of his engagement ; which 
he could never violate without rendering 
himfelf guilty of perjury and facrilege. 
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It may be prefumed alfo, of the piety of 
the ancient knights, that they filently 
renewed. their vow at the great feafts, 
perhaps whenever they went to mafs; and 
that ftanding up when the gofpel was 
read or fung, they took the fword into 
their hand, and held it with the point 
upward, to mark the continual difpofition 
they. were in to defend the faith. It is, 
without doubt, from this ceremony, that 
the emperors, at certain feafts, held their 


naked fwords in their hands while they 


fung the gofpel; and this pious cuftom 
fill fubfifts among the Polith gentlemen. 


INDEPENDENT ofthe defence of religion, 
its temples, andits minifters, to which the 
knights devoted even life itfelf, the other 
laws of Chivalry contained in the oath of 
reception, might have been adopted by 
the wifeft legiflators, and the greateit phi-. 
lofophers of every age and nation. In 
virtue of thefe laws, widows, orphans, 
and all thofe of either fex that were pow- 
erlefs, 
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erlefs, ill at eafe, and groaning under op-~ 
preffion and injuftice, had ‘a right to 
claim the proteCtion of a knight, and to 
exact for their defence, not only the fuc- 
cour of his arm, but the facrifice of his 
life. And to fhrink from this obligation, 
was to fail in paying the moft facred debt; 
it was to incur difhonour for the reft of 


his days. 


Or all the laws of Chivalry, none 
was maintained with fuch vigour among 
the French nobility, as regard to wo- 
men ; they had peculiar privileges grant- 
ed them. Without arms to maintain 
themfelves in the poffeffion of their 
eftates, deftitute of the means to prove 
their innocence if attacked, they would 
have been often diftrefled witneffes of 
their fortune and their lands becoming the 
prey of a neighbouring unjuft and tyran- 
nical lord, or their reputation finking un- 
der the load of calumny, if the knights had 
not been always ready to arm in their de- 
fence, It was even a capital point of 

their 
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their inftitution, never to cenfure any 
lady themfelves, nor to fuffer any to be 
guilty of fuch an offence in their pre- 
fence. ‘* If an honeft and virtuous lady,” 
fays Brantome, ‘* will maintain her firm- 
nefs and conftancy, her fervant muft not 
even fpare his life to prote@ and defend 
her, if fhe runs the leaft rifk either of her 
fortune or honour, or of any cenforious 
word: thus have I feen in our court, {e- 
veral who have filenced with a word the 
back-biter of their ladies and miftreffes : 
and fo it becometh us to do, for we are 
bound, by the laws of Chivalry, to be the 
champion of their afflictions.” This right 
of the ladies was, however, to be condi~ 
tional, and fuppofed that their condu@ 
did not render them, in any degree or point 
of reputation, unworthy of that affocias 
tion which united them to an order folely 
founded on honour. “A princefs,”’ fays 
Tirant le Blanc, ** deéclarés, that the fub- 
mits to lofe all right to the benefits of 
Chivalry, and confents, that never any: 


knight 
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knight fhould take arms in her deféncé, if 
fhe keeps not the promife of marriage fhe 


has given to the knight who adored her.’” 


And this union of fame between the knights 
and the ladies; was a new bond on the 
latter to preferve, with the mot precious 
eare, thofe pure and worthy difpofitions, 
and that refinement of manners, which the 
knights exaéted {crupuloufly from them ; 


and this was a folid advantage that Chi- 


valry conferred on fociety: A young 
gentlewoman, whofe defence was under- 
taken by Gerard de Nevers; beholding 
the ardour with which he engaged in it, 
took off her glove of waiting, and deli- 
vered it to Gerard, (who very willingly 
received it) faying to him, ‘* Sir, my 
perfon, my life, my lands; and my ho- 
nour, I depofit in the care of God and 
of youj to whom I pray God to give fuch 
affiftance and grace, that I may be deli- 
vered from this peril.” 
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Ir negligence in acquitting himfelf 
of the duty he owed to opprefled or 
offended individuals, was of itfelf a fuf- 
ficient reproach, with what infamy muft 
the knight be overwhelmed, if he failed 
to. exert himfelf in war with the energy 
due to his prince and his country’), Born 
a judge, by, his condition of . knight, 
of all his peers, that is.to fay, of all thofe 
who in the rank. of:.fiefs: were his equals. 
and.fuperior judge of his vaflals; he would 


‘not’ be more difhonoured.in his tribunal, 


by, judgments. againft the. laws of equity, 
than, in. the, field of battle, by actions 
contrary. to the laws.of war. In the de- 
{cription.of Foulque, nephew of Gerard, 
is fummed up all the qualities of an, ac- 
complifhed, brave, and virtuous. knight: 
** Heis,” fays Gerard, ‘* courageous, af- 
fable, frank, gentle, and,eloquent ; he is, 
equally {killed in hunting in woods. and. 
in rivers (meaning: the exercifes of fal- 
conry, fifhing, and purfuing beats of 
prey or game) ; he % expert in playing at 
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chefs, draughts, and dice; he is eager to 
expand his heart; and to diffufé his wealth, 
to all who approach him; and even, with- 
out partiality or limitation, to all the 
world!-—the declared enemy of injuftice, 
and of all who date to be its patrons. The 

eing unable to redrefs wrongs; is his fole 
caufe of grief: if this ever happens, he 
is inconfolable; nor will he ever put an 
end to his court, till he has confirmed the 
equity of his private judgments in the 


public lifts.” 


In a difpute between three Trouba- 
dours, it was confidered, whether the 
qualities of equity, generofity, and valour, 
muft be given each diftinétly to a dif- 
ferent knight, or combined. The refult 
was, that, to form a perfect knight, all 
the tetider ‘offices of humanity fhould be 
united to the greateft valour, and the foft 
emotions of pity and generofity to the 
afflicted, affociated with the ftriGett jul- 
tice and integrity of heart. 





Lo fum up 
all, the knight muft be a judge of his 
feudatoriesy a protector of his vafials, a 
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defender of the oppreffed, and a father of 
the inhabitants who live in his domains, 
and of whom he is the liege lord. 


No other Auman Jaws inforced, as Chi- 
valry did, fweetnefs and modefty of temper, 
and that politenefs which the word courtefy 
was meant perfectly to exprefs. Such is 
to be the modefty of the knight, that he 
is to afcribe every thing to the hand of 
God, and praife him alone, for the noble 
acts he is enabled to perform ; vain-glory 
and high conceit of any deed, is con- 
fidered as a vice which extinguifhes the 
merit of the knight, and renders him un- 
worthy the rewards and benefits of Chi- 
valry. Agreeable to thefe principles, king 
Artus, in his inftructions to his knights, 
fpeaks thus to them: ‘* I call to mind, 
what a hermit {aid to me on a'time, to 
chaftife my vanity. ‘ If you had as many 
kingdoms as king Alexander, as much. 
fenfe as the wife Solomon, and as exalted 
valour as the brave Hector of Troy ; pride 


alone, if that reigns in you, will ruin all.” 
Guard againft this vice, which brings 
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with it a whole legion of vices in its 
train !” 


Nor did any other human law infift, 
with fo much force as that of Chivalry, 
on the neceffity of inviolable adherence 
to truth, and horror of deceit and lies, 
Adherence to their word was the heredi- 
tary virtue of the French, and was anci- 
ently efteemed the moft honourable part 
of their character, even in the judgment 
of the Romans their enemies: and T'aci- 
tus thus celebrates the fidelity, as well as 
the bravery, of the Germans, their an- 
ceftors: ‘* No nation exceeds the Ger- 
mans in valour and in truth.’ And this 
eulogy ought not to be fufpected, ina 
writer who reproaches them, in another 
place, with their exceflive love of play. 
*¢ Even without having drunk, ftrange 
as it appears, they make a ferious occu- 
pation of the game of dice, and give 
themfelves up to it with fo much fury, 
that after having gamed away all they 
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“have, they finifth by flaking themfelves ; 


in one fingle throw they rifk their perfon — 
and liberty; and he who lofes, fuffers 
himfelf to be bound, and fold for a flaye: 
though younger and ftronger perhaps 
than his antagonift, he embraces de- 
{truction, faying, ‘I muj? keep the pro- 
mife I have made;”—to fuch a pitch did 
they carry this virtue of integrity, in the 
midft of that infatiable paflion for gam- 
ing, which brought on their ruin. 


In the examples and precepts: of the 
antient Roman ares truth is every 
where recommended. ‘* King -Artus,”’ 
fays Lancelot de Lae, § ‘ having given. his 
word toa kn uight, to make him a prefent 
of the queen his wife, would neither liften 
to the lamentations of this princefs, nor 
to any reprefentations that could be made 
him; he only replied, © T have promifed, 
and a king cannot go from his word: 
whoever will be a king, let him be an 
honeft man.’ The queen was accordingly 
a delivered 
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delivered to the knight, to acquit the 
king of the promife he had given.” 


AN oath given in the name of a knight, 
was, of all oaths, the moft inviolable. The 
knights taken in war, engaged to come, of 
their own accord, to ptifon, whenever it 
fhould be required; and on their word 
of honour, they were readily allowed h- 
berty for the time they afked it. No one 
doubted their fulfilling their engagements, 
as punctual as Regulus fulfilled: his ; or 
believed that any pain or diftrefs would 
intimidate them, where their oath was 
concerned. And fovereigns confidered 
themfelves to be as ftritly bound by the 
oath of knighthood, as if they had {worn 
by their crown, which they held indeed 
from Chivalry. *‘ Duke Jehan, of Bre- 
tagne, having treated of peace with king 
Charles the Sixth, {wore to the obferv- 
ance of the treaty, by the faith of his 
body and the loyalty of his knighthood.’ 
But there cannot be a more perfect view 
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of their fidelity, than in the example tes 
lated by Joinville, in the recital of the mif- 
fortunes which befel the Chriftian army, 
and the imprifonment of St. Louis the 
king. ‘* Deplorable,” fays he, ‘* was 
the condition to which the queen his 
wife was reduced: informed of her mif- 
fortunes, given up to defpair, and to fuch 
terrifying ideas as would not fuffer her 
to clofe her eyes, and expecting every 
moment would bring on her the pangs of 
child-birth. In this dreadful fituation, 
when the was on the point of falling alive 
into the hands of the infidels, fhe takes 
her laft refolve ; the throws herfelf at the 
feet of an ancient knight, aged above 
four{core years, and conjures him, on his 
word, to grant her one requeft. The old 
man promifes, and plights to her his oath. 
* Cut off my head then,’ faid fhe, * before: 
the Saracens can feize my perfon, if they 
fhould become mafters of this city of 
Damiette, in which I am now thut up.’ 
The reply of the knight is a proof of the 


obligation 
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obligation by-which, in Chivalry, he was 
bound to preferve female honour in every 
fituation, even with. the. lofs, of life. 

Very willingly will I perform your 
requett,’ he replied, §- which I thought 
indeed to have done of myfelf, if the cafe 
fhould fo require it,’ 


Ir fuch care of the reputation of ladies 
in. general, and in public cafes, was ob- 
ferved, it was the moft capital crime 
againft the oath of knighthood, to at- 
tempt the honour of any lady or miftrefs 
in private and focial life; and if fuch at- 
tempt was made by a knight on the wife 
of his lord, it was irremiffible: and if 
a knight was even informed that the 
conduct of a lady was reproachable, he 
was to make it known to his lord; and 
he was efteemed criminal himfelf, if he 
concealed it from him. Agegravain dif- 
covered to king Artus, the wrong done to 
this prince by Lancelot the {quire, whom 
his queen loved; and Mordrec adds to 
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what Aggravain had faid, ¢ Sir knight, 
we have concealed it from you as lone as 
we could, but at laft it was neceffary the 
truth fhould be made known; and by fo 
long concealing it we are perjured; we 
therefore free ourfelves from this perjury, 
and tell you plainly, that as we have faid, 
fo indeed it is.” 


In the Colombiere are to be feen the 
twenty-fix articles of the oath taken by 
the knights; among which is to be re- 
marked particularly, that which obliged 
them, at the return from their expeditions, 
to give an exact and faithful account of 
all the adventures, fuccefsful or unfortu- 
nate, honourable or degrading, they had 
met with; which were all to be inferted 
in the relations cf the heralds or officers 
at arms. The recital of their fuccefs ani- 
mated’ the courage of the other knights ; 
the account of their humiliation confoled 
in idea, thofe who might feat to experi- 
ence the fame fate, and taught them never. 
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to encourage defpair. It was a means 
alfo of maintaining and improving, in the 
hearts and minds of thefe knights, the 
love of truth, the only folid bafis of every 


virtue. 


Ir this love of truth has not defcended 
to the French nation in later times, with 
all the purity of the golden age of knight- 
hood, it has produced at leaft fuch a dif- 
dain for thofe who infringe it, that the 
Lie has been always confidered as the moft 
fatal and irreparable affront that a man of 
honour-could receive, And this loveoftruth 


is not perhaps the only trace of virtue that | 


Chivalry has left in the manners and cuf 
toms of that nation: it would have been 
happy, if they had not carried this, and 
other virtues, to a pernicious excefs of 
delicacy and punctilio, which, in their 
origin, had thofe great objects folely in 
view, the public good, and the fervice of 
their king. From the precepts included in 
the oath of Chivalry, branch forth all thofe 
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70 
morals {pread throughout the works of 
the ancient French. poets and romance 
writers. -In a very ancient manufcript, 
called, The Romance of the Wings, the poet 
feigns, * That the prowels of the knight 
is borne upon two wings, which are effen- 
tial to his fame, and without which he 
cannot extend his flight, and nobly foar on 
high, Thefe two wings are Liberality 
and Courtefy; each is adorned with feven 


plumes, which are the figns of the diffe- 


rent conditions or modifications of thefe 
virtues, as eflential as prowefs itfelf to 
the reputation of a good knight. Chi- 
valry (adds the poet) is the fountain of 
all goodnefs, and it can never be exe 
haufted; from God it comes, and the 
knights over whom it flows from head to 
foot, are its fole poffeffors; they hold 
thofe {prings in fief, which water and fer- 
tilize the reft of the world.’ 


Burt the poets and romance writers, who 
were the echos of the hiftorians, were not 
| the 
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the only teftimonies in the praife of 
knighthood: the Bifhop of Auxerre, an 
illuftrious prelate, in the holy place, in 
prefence ofall the court, having offici- 
ated pontifically at the obfequies that 
Charles the Sixth made for the brave Du 
Guefclin, nine years after the death of this 
conftable; in the funeral oration on this 
hero, reprefents the duties of a true knight, 
in which are the following lines, in the 
relation preferved by the monk of St. 
Denys, the moft authentic hiftorian: of 
the reign of Charles the Sixth.—** The 
Bifhop took for his theme or text, * His 
fame is gone abroad through all the earth!’ 
And he fhewed, by the recital of his great 
exploits in arms and in war, by his tro- 
phies and his triumphs, that Du Guefclin 
was the moft perfect image of knight. 
hood; and that the title of the < truly 
brave,’ was given only to thofe who, like 
him, kad been equally fignalized in va- 
Jour and in probity.. He pafied from 
thence to the qualities of a true knight ; 
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and fhewed, by its otigin and inftitution, 
that-Chivalry was not mofe neceffary for 
the defence, than the political govern- 
ment.of the ftate, and that it was an or- 
der that obliged to great duties, as well to 
the king as to the public. He then ex- 
hortéd all the knights prefent to ferve 
their fovereign with perfec: fubmiffion; 


and declared, that it was only by his or- 


der, and for his fervice, they were to take 
up arms ; and that there was as much vir 
tue and honour required, as valour and 


experience, to merit, in their profeffion, 


the grace of God and the efteem of 
men.’’—-The primitive difcipline of an- 
cient Chivalry was, however, greatly rea 
laxed at this time; nor were the wifett 
regulations capable of ftopping the pro- 
grefs of this corruption. 


THe ‘defire of raifing Chivalry to its. 
former ftate, was the origin of the order of 
knights of the Star, created by King: John 
In. 13513 ** After God (fays he) it was to’ 

: | the 
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the virtue and valour, the. unanimity and 
fidelity of the ancient knights, that the 
former kings, my. predeceflors, owed their 
triumphs over. their enemies ;—who in the 
crufades, as. it.were by a miracle, brought 
over a prodigious number of infidels to the 
Catholic faith, and who reftored a finking 
ftate to peace and tranquillity, in which 
it long after continued.”’ But the inaction 
and luxury of pacific times, and the inter- 
ruption and neglect of military exercifes, 
caufed the decay of Chivalry; the knights 
gave themfelves up to fupinenefs and. eafe, 
and forgetting: the.care of their honour 
and reputation, fought only their private 
uitereit. 


Kine John, by this. new foundation, 
eftablithed in the church of St. Ouin, 
fought to detach the knights. from. frivo- 
lous occupations, .and. to revive that happy, 
concord, fo fruitful of advantages to them, 
and the, bafis.of, their fame and. triumph : 
thus he, hoped.to. reftore.. the honour and 
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fplendour of ancient Chivalry. But théfe 
efforts of the king, though they were con- 
tinued by his fon Charles the Fifth, could 
not prevent its declining ; and the hifto- 
rian of St. Denys, after a curious recital 
of the knighthood conferred’ by Charles 
the Sixth,’ at St. Denys, in-1389, on the 
young King of Sicily and the Count of 
Maine, .reférs to this when he fays— 
<¢ thefe princes, who~ were’ brothers, - ap-= 
peared to celebrate the vigil of arms in 
habits as modeft as uncommon, that they 
might preferve the ancient cuftoms of the. 
noviciates in Chivalry, which obliged them 
to appear in the fimple drefs of fquires 
and then, giving an account of their equi- 
page—‘* all this (adds he) appeared ex- 
traordinary to many, becaufe few there 
were who knew: that this fimplicity of 
induction was indifpenfable in the ancient 
ceremonies of knighthood.” 


By thefe laws, as the knight was obliged 
to be moft exact in his manners and conduct 
towards 
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towards women; fo thofe ladies who with- 
ed to be refpected, were obliged to refpect 
themfelves, being then fure they would 
never fail in receiving the regard that was 
their due; but if, by an oppofite condua, 
they gave caufe for juft reproach, they had 
all the reafon in the world to fear they 
fhould meet with knights who would take 
a diligent cognizance of their offences. 
The Chevalier de la Tour, in an addrefs 
on education to his daughters, towards the 
year 1371, in Charles the Fifth’s reign, 
makes mention of a knight of his time, 
who pafling by a caftle marked with fiens 
of infamy, as the manfion of thofe ladies 
who were not worthy to receive loyal 
knights according to the laws of honour 
and virtue, from which they had mife- 
rably departed, gives the juft eulogy to 
thofeé who merit the public efteém :-— 
*« It was now (fays he) a time of peace, 
and there were great feaftings and re- 
joicings continually ; and all orders of 
knights, of ladies, and young gentlewomen, 
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affembled at thefe entertainments; and here 
the good Knights of this time were in 
great honour. But if it chanced that 
any lady or gentlewoman of bad fame or 
flender honour, feated herfelf near a good 
lady or a young gentlewoman of fair re- 
nown, though fhe was the genteeleft, or 
the moft noble, or the richeft lady, e1- 


- ther by lineage or marriage, thefe good 


knights thought it no ill manners to make 
ufe ef their authority on this occafion : 
they took the good lady and fet her above 
the bad, faying to the latter before all the 
affembly, — * Lady, let it not difpleafe 
you that this lady, or this gentlewoman, 
is placed before you; for though fhe is 
not noble or rich as you are, fhe is inno- 
cent, and is therefore exalted to the rank 
of the good ; but this fay they not of you, 
which it grieves me to find true; wonder 
not, therefore, at this diftinétion, for ho- 
nour muft be given, where honour is de- 
ferved.” Thus fpake the good knight, 
and placed the worthy and exalted in 
fame 
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fame in the higheft place; at which fhe 
humbly rejoiced, and thanked God that fhe 
had preferved a pure heart, and been held 
worthy of honour: and the other put her 
hands before her face, held down her 
head, and fuffered great fhame: and this 
was a good example to all gentle ladies ; 
for from the reproach that followed to the 
bad, they the more feared to do ill them= 
felves. Some ladies have faid on hear-~ 
ing this (adds the Chevalier) * that, thank 
God! in thefe times, whether ladies are 
good or bad, it is all. the fame thing ; and 
that the defamed are as much honoured as 
the worthy :’ but it is notfo; for though 
in their. prefence fome in this age may 
fhew civility to fuch, yet when out of 
fight, they are jeered at and reviled: but I 
think this is ill done, and thatit would be 
‘more honeft to fhew them their faults 
openly, as they did in the times I have 
fpoken of. The fame knight (adds the 
Chevalier) who watched over the general 
polity with fo much ftridtnefs, having 
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perceived a young nobleman in an affem- 
bly, who by his abfurd and unfeemly 
drefs, would have been taken for a jon-= 
gleur or minftrel, obliged him to go back 


and get other cloaths more fuitable to his 


birth and condition: fo great was the au’ 
thority conferred by the title of knight. 
And I have heard feveral perfons fay, that 
they faw the faid knight Geoffrey, who 
told them, that when he rode about the 
country, and faw the caftle or manor of 
any lady, he always enquired whofe it 
was ; and when they told him it belonged 
to fuch or fucH a lady, if her charaéter 
was blameable in point of honour, he 
would fooner have gone half a league 
round, than enter the threfhold of her 
door; but he took outa {mall crofs which 
he wore, and’ marked the door with a 
fionet of infamy, and then turned his 
horfe away from it. On the contrary; 
when he paffed the manfion of a lady of 
young gentlewoman of fair renown, if he 
Was not in too great hafte, he came to 


fee, 
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fee, gave her achearful falutation, and faid 
to her, * My good friend, or my good 
lady, I pray Gad that he will ever main- 
tain you in this wealth and this honour, 
among the number of the good, and to 
him be the praife and the glory.’ I with 
(concludes the Chevalier de la Tour) this 
time was again returned, for I think 
there would not then be fo many cenfured 
as there are at prefent.” 


THE moft common and frequent occa~ 
fions on which knights were made, .inde- 
pendent of thofe which happened in war, 
were at the great feafts. of the church, 
above all at the feaft of Pentecoft, when 
a great number of royal youths, the fons 
and brothers of kings, from the reign of 
Philip Auguftys to that of Philip le Bel, 
received the gift of knighthood; and 
Henry. the Third, fince that time, chofe 
the fame feaft for the inftitution of the or- 
der of the Holy Ghoft : alfo at the pub- 
lications of peace or truce, the corona- 
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tion of kings, the birth or baptifim’ of 
princes of royal houfes, and the days on 
which thefe princes had themfelves re- 
ceived knighthood. Louis the Fourteenth 
followed this ancient cuftom, in the year 
1661, when he made a “promotion of 
knights of that order, on occafion of the 
birth of the dauphin. On thofe days 
alfo which were the inveftitures of fome 
great fiefs, on the betrothings and mar- 
riages of thefe princes, and their entries 
mto the principal cities of ‘their govern- 
ment. In 1238 they made knights at 
Compiegne, on the marriage of Robert, 
the eldeft brother of St. Louis ; and at Sau- 
mur, iN. 1241, at the marriage of Al- 
phonfo, his fecond brother.—Charles the 
Fighth made a magnificent entry into 
Naples, and the noble and beautiful Ja- 
dies of the city and the ‘country came 
through the ftreets and fquares of the city, 
attended by their children, and were fo 
richly ornamented from head to foot, that 
there was nothing to be feen, even in 
France, 
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France, to compare with them for fplen- 
dour, beauty, and elegance of drefs. Thefe 
ladies, as they pafled along, prefented to 
the king their young children, and be- 
fought him to confer on them, with his 
own hand, the order of knighthood; re- 
puting this the higheft honour and beit 
fortune that could be beftowed on them ; 
which the king could not refufe to fuch 
tender and beautiful petitioners. mend HEINOLE 
important acts of princes could. not be 
celebrated in a more fuitable manner, as 
they were the natural chiefs of knight- 
hood; and no circumftances could be 
‘chofen more proper, to give a luftre to 


4 


the reception of the new-made knights. 


In the time of peace, the drefs and the 
ceremonial of thefe promotions was more 
regular and magnificent ; the knights un- 
employed in war, for which they waited 


with impatience, had no other means of 


teftifying their acknowledgment for the 
favour of knighthood, than by giving the 
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princes, their benefactors, a lively image 
of war, by the fpectacles of the tourna- 
ments ; thefe therefore almoft always fuc- 
er their new dignity, and in them 
they fignalized, with an ardent emulation; 
their fkill, their ftrength, and their va- 
lour. Henry the Fifth king of England 
having married the daughter of Charles 
the Sixth king of France, being folicited 
by the French and Englifh knights to ce- 
Jebrate his marriage by joufts and tourna- 
ments, according to the ancient cuftom ; 
he refufed this honour, that he might 
employ his arms in a more ufeful man- 
her saying, I requeft Monfieur the 
king, whofe daughtet I have efpoufed, 

and I command all her fervants, and my 
fervants, that to-morrow morning they 
all hold theméfelves in readinefs to fit 
down before the city of Sens, wherein 
are the enemies of Monfieur the king ; 

and there let each one of us jouft and tilt, 
and fhew his {trength and his valour ; for 
the moft laudable and perfec prowels in 
the 
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the world, is that of doing juftice on the 
bad, that the poor people may live in 
peace.” To which King. Charles and 
every one confented; and they did on the 
morrow as had been agreed. 


Ir is eafy to imagine what emotion 
was produced in all hearts, by the procla- 
mation of thefe folemn tournaments, long 
before announced in the moft pompous 
terms ; they animated all the knights and 
fquires in each province er canton, and 
in each court, to make other tournaments, 
wherein, by ‘all kinds of exercifes, they 
might prepare themfelves for appearing 
on a greater theatre: private gentlemen, 
inftead of refting idle in their caftles, re- 
peated daily among each other thefe exer~ 
cifes, that they might be capable of ob- 
taining the rewards promifed i in the high 
tournaments, where they fhould have for 
{pectators the flower of every court in 
Europe. In Germany, we learn by ‘Ta- 
citus, the intrepidity and agility which 
mre? | were 
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were fhewn in the tournaments, where they 
are {till practifed :. but Nithard, the ne- 
phew of Charlemagne, has given a more 
exact view of the wifdom and the modefty 
which tempered the activity and the ar- 
dour of thefe combats, and a touching 
and curious defcription of the union, in 
which Lewis of Germany and Charles his 
brother lived after the treaty of peace 
which fucceeded the battle of Fontenoy 
in 842:—*‘* Thefe princes were continu- 
ally making prefents to each other, to tef- 
tify their mutual affection; they had only 
one houfe, that they might never be fepa- 
rate; and fuch was their congeniality of 
difpofition, that the amufements and em- 
ployments of the one, were the amufe- 
ments and employments of the other: they 
affifted together at the exercifes of their 
different fubjets, who in equal number. 
performed them in the midft of .a prodi- 
gious multitude of {pectators : each party 
charged in thefe combats with fo much 
fury, that they appeared to be mortal ene- 
Mies 3. 
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mies; till the vanquifhed, covering them- 
felves with their bucklers, were obliged 
to make a precipitate retreat ; foon after 
which, recovering breath, and refuming 
their ardour, they faced about, and obliged 
the other party to fly in their turn; at 
laft the two kings advanced on horfeback, 
with all their young nobility, and, with 
loud fhouts, brandifhing their glittering 
javelins and lances, charged fometinies one 
party, fometimes the other ; and it was 
worthy of admiration, that the dignity and 
caution of this numerous multitude, com- 
pofed of fo many different nations, was 
fuch (rarely feen in the fm-lleft number 
of friends) that not an offenfive word or 

action paffed in the whole affembly.’ 
Ir is natural here to recall what Hero- 
dotus fays concerning the Olympic games : 
«© Some deferters from Arcadia having, 
in the prefence of Xerxes, made a recital 
of the combats which were celebrating in 
Greece, at the very time that three hun- 
dred Spar tans {topped the Perfian army at 
the 
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the ftrait of Thermopyle ; a Perfian lord, 
ftanding by Xerxes, cried out (with a 
voice that feemed to tremble for the fate 
of his nation) What men are we about 
to engage with! infenfible to intereft, 
their fole motive is glory !’’—In like man- 
ner, when the ambaflador of the Ottoman 
empire, who affifted at the tournaments in 
France, under Charles the Seventh, made 
report of them to the Sultan and thofe 
prefent, they made a fimilar impreffion 
on his countrymen. 


THE invention of the tournaments is 
af{cribed to Geoffrey Preuilli, who died in 
3066. From the French courts they paffed 
into thofe of England and Germany ; in- 
troduced in the latter, it is faid, by Henry 
the Fowler. And from the Byzantine 
hiftory we learn, that the people of 
the Eaft adopted them from the French, 
who have always diftinguifhed themfelves 
in thefe exercifes above all other nations, 
to the time of Brantome; who fays ({peak- 
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ilig of the departure of Charles the Eighth 


of Naples) ‘‘ this noble king left his king- 
dom in peace, and gave to the lords and the 
ladies of that kingdom many pleafures, paf- 
times, and magnificent tournaments, accord- 
ing to the cuftom of France, and in which 
Charles the Eighth was the firft diftin- 
guifhed for the elegance of his mien and 
the fkill of his arms.”’ 


WuiI Le they were. preparing the lifts 
deftined for the tournaments, they exhi-+ 
bited through the cloifters of fome neigh- 
bouring. monafteries, the armorial fhields 
of thofe who defigned to enter the lifts. 
It was the ancient cuftom to carry’ the 
coats of arms, helmets, &c. into the mo- 
naftery before the tournaments began ; and 
to offer up at the church, after the victory 
was gained, the arms and the horfes with 
which they had fought: the former was 
done that they might be viewed by the 
lords, the ladies, and the young gentle- 
women, to fatisfy their curiofity; and a 
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herald or purfuivant at arms named to 
the ladies the perfons to whom each be- 
longed; and if amongit thefe pretenders 
there was found any one of whom) a lady 
had caufe to complain, either for {peaking 
Wl of her, or for any other fault or injury, 
fhe touched the helmet or the thield of 
thefe arms to demand juftice, and figni- 
fying, that fhe recommended her caufe to 
the judges of the tournaments. Thefe, 
after having gained the neceflary informa- 
tion, were to pronounce fentence ; and if 
the crime had been judicially proved, the 
punifhment followed immediately. 


As by the laws of Chivalry it was or- 
dained, that nobles alone were to be ad- 
mitted to the tournaments, they alfo made 
enquiry into the rank and condition of 
thofe who prefented themfelves, in the 
fame manner as was practifed, in the time 
of St. Chryfoftom, in the combats of the 
Circus. The Agonothete demanded, in a 
loud voice, if any one could fay, that he 
who 
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who offered at the combat: was a flave? 
in which cafe he was to be rejected. Thofe 
knights alfo, who, in the examination of 
their lives and manners, were adjudged 
guilty of adultery or incontinence, were 
punifhed. If any one, thus degraded, 
prefented himfelf neverthelefs at the 
lifts, the other knights chaftifed him; and 
fometimes the ladies themfelves joined in 
the contempt and punifhment thus in- 
flied for his temerity, and taught him 
better to refpect their honour and the 
laws of Chivalry. The befeeching their 
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mercy, With a loud and fervent {upplica- 
tion, was the only means of obtaining 
pardon for the criminal. The inftrument 
by which the knight was correéted, was a 
fort of {witch, or gantlope, which Eu- 
ftache Defchamps calls, * the branch of 


the tournament.’ 
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Ir would be endlefs to enter mi- 
nutely on the defcription of the lifts for 
the tournament, or the places for thefe 
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martial exercifes; fome of which were 
erected in cities, before palaces or great 
houfes.- Sauval, in his hiftory of Parisy 
{peaks of lifts fet up at the palace of the 
Louvre, at the hotel of St. Paul, and other 
places in Paris, which -belonged to the 
ptinces of the blood and the great officers 
of the crown: and the privilege of hav- 
ing barriers placed before fuch great 
houfes, which ftill continues, originated 
from the honour due to thofe alone who 
were able to give at their hotels the grand 
fpectacles of joufts and tournaments. 


Wuen the tournaments were exhibited 
in the open fields, the plains were covered 
over with tents and fuperb pavilions ; {caf= 
folds were erected round the courfe, where 
the multitude of brave and noble knights 
were to fignalize themfelves; and they 
engaged in the joufts or combats of lances ; 
thefe were between two. perfons only. 
The caftilles, or reprefentation of the at- 
tack and defence of towers and caftles, 
which, from the ardour with which they 
engaged 
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engaged in them, were often attended 
with fatal confequences, as in that at 
Milan, before king Lewis the Twelfth, 
who was obliged to ufe all his authority to 
feparate the combatants, many. of whom 
were ca{t from the ramparts; covered with 
blood, into the moat that furrounded the 
caftle, and almoft fuffocated. And in 
1546, the court of France pafling the 
winter at Rocheguion, amufed themfelves 
with making caftilles,; which they attack- 
ed and defended with balls of fhnow; but 
divifions arifing among the chiefs, they 
became heated in reality, ‘* and in the 
conteft,” fays M. de Thou, « the ‘duke 
d’ Enguien loft his life.” “And the famé 
author relates, ‘“* That in 1606, M. de 
Rofni had a caftille or fortrefs of wood 
run up in hafte, on the birth of the dau- 
phin; which was vigoroufly attacked and 
defended.” -To thefe were added the pas 
d’ armes, or attack and defence of bridges, 
defiles, the paflages of rivers, or any 
Other narrow and important pafs; and 
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the combats. of the throng, wherein mul- 
titudes, covered over with armour, en- 
gaged together with fuch clattering and 
violent motions, that they overthrew one 
another pell-mell, in the moft extreme 
diforder and confufion. 


Aut thefe different combats were to 
reprefent all that was done in war. The 
moft difficult to fucceed in, was that of 
the pas d’armes; this gave rife to the 
phrafe, ‘* He is got into a plunge,” or 
“« He will find it hard to get out of the bri- 
ers.”’ S. Julien de Balleure, in his Hiftori¢ 
Medley, makes mention of a pas d’armes: 
which was held, for all comers, in the 
camp of Attigni, during the truce, by 
Gabriel de S. Julien, his coufin, and the 
Sieur de Creffia, in the place called Crot 
Madame; and no one was able to make 
the defenders of this ditch quit the {pot 
they defended, whatever ftratagems were 
made ufe of, 
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Tue fcaffolds were often conftructed 
in the forms of towers; they were di- 
vided into lodges, with divifions and 
flights of fteps; they wete decorated 
with all the poffible magnificence that 
rich carpets, fhowy pavilions and ban- 
ners, filk ftreamers, and fine cufhions 
could give them; and were the places 
referved for the kings, the queens, the 
princes and prineefles, for the ladies, 
the young gentlewomen, and all who 
compofed their court: and here were 
placed the ancient knights, whom a 
long experience in arms had_ render- 


ed the moft competent judges. Thefe - 


venerable old men, whofe great age 
would not. permit them to diftinguith 
themfelves as formerly, were affeCting 
{pectators of a fight in which they had 
fignalized themfelyes. Touched with 
the tendereft efteem for the valiant youth, 
they recalled to their minds the memory 
ef their former exploits; and in them 
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they beheld, with tranfport, the revival 
of their ancient glory ! 


Tue richnefs of the. drefles, adorned 
with precious ftones, heightened ftill 
more the fplendour of this {pectacle. 
Judges decreed to that office, marfhals of 
the camp, counfellors or affiftants, had, in 
feveral places, marked out for this pur- 
pof:, feats, wherein to maintain, in the 
field of battle, the laws of Chivalry, and 
of the tournaments, and to give their ad- 
vice and affiftance to all thofe who might 
ftand in need of it. 


A MULTITUDE of kings, heralds, and 
purfuivants at arms, fpread over the whole 
courfe, had their eyes fixed on all the 
combatants, to give a faithful report of 
the ftrokes given. and received; they 
warned the young knights, who made 
their firft.entrance into the tournament, 
of what they owed to the nobility’ of 
their 
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their anceftors, ‘‘ Remember,”’ faid they, 
**, whofe: fon thou art, and degenerate 


not !”’ 


Tue heralds received eight parifis from 
each knight, to hang up his helmet at 
the windows under the atchievement of 
the tournament: and fometimes at their 
firft entrance, their helmet was given to 
the officer at arms; but with the follow- 
ing diftinction, marking the pre-eminence 
of the combat with the lance,. over that 
of the combat with the fword :—if the 
knight had paid the helmet for the 
fword, he muft again pay it for the lance; 
but when once it had been paid for the 
lance, he was quit for the f{word, and 
other combats. According to the proverb, 
‘* The lance infranchifes from the fword, 
but the fword delivers not from the 
lances’. 


From thefe gratuities arofe the thouts 
and the eulogies beftowed on the comba- 
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tants. A crowd of minftrels, with all forts 
of inftruments of martial mufic, were 
alfo at hand, to celebrate the prowefs and 
valour which fhould blaze forth on this 
great day ; pages and ferjeants at arms 
had orders to repair, with a ready activity, 
on every fide, where the fervice of the 
lifts called for it, either to give new 
arms to the combatants, who thould have 
broken them in the engacement, or to 
keep the sig thi in order, filence, and 
refpect. —--—- ** On the place of com- 
bat,” ays the Monk of St. Denys, 
in his Hiftory of Charles the sixth, 
‘‘ there arrived three Portuguefe, and 
three French knights ; when the firtt 
placed themfelves on the ranks, they 
made obeifance to the king, who caufed 
it to be cried by the heralds at arms, that 
no one, on pain of lofing his head, thould 
dare to trouble or hinder thefe cham- 
pions, either by word, gefture, or any 


other fign.” 
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Tue flourifh of trumpets announced 
the arrival of the knights, who, fuperbly 
armed and equipped, followed by their 
{quires, appeared on horfeback, advancing 
with flow fteps, and graveand majeftic coun- 
tenances. Sometimes the ladies and young 
gentlewomen led on their noble flayes to 
the ranks by chains, which were faftened 
on them, and which they unloofened only 
at the edge of the lifts, juft as they were 
on the point of rufhing forth to the com- 
bat. The title of flave, or fervant of the 
lady, was loudly proclaimed on entering 
into the tournament, in whatever phrafe 
fhe directed, in the fame manner as the 
yaflal in war took the watch-word of the 
lord he ferved, the knight afking of her 
what the cry fhould be which he fhould 
caufe to refound for her in the tourna- 
ment. The knights alfo took the devices 
and colours of their ladies, as the vaffals 
thofe of their fovereign lords. Some- 
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times thefe devices were enigmatical, and 
only underftood by the perfons—for whofe 
love they were fo contrived as to be im- 
penetrable to-all others. The ufe of thefe 
devices of love, gave rife to a fiction in the 
Arrefta Amorum: ‘* A lover preparing to 
jouft, had on armour and drefs he had 
contrived in a pleafant humour, on which 
he put the device of his lady, and her ca- 
lours on his houfing, lance, and horfe: 
when about to depart, and going to the 
lady to receive her benediétion, fhe feign- 
ed ficknefs, to excufe herfelf from feeing 
him. The Court of Love condemned the 
faid lady to drefs, inveft, and: arm the 
faid amorous petitioner, the firft time he 
fhould appear at the tournament, and lead 
his horfe by the bridle the length of the 
lifts, one turn, and then deliver to him 
his lance, -faying, ‘ Adicu, my friend, 


have a good heart—care for nothing—~ 
your welfare is prayed for.’ . 
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Tue knights were often invited to re- 
pair to the tournaments, with their fitters 
or other relations, but above all, with 
their miftrefles, or the ladies of their love ; 
and the champions never failed to name 
thefe in their joufts, to encourage and 
‘animate each other. ‘* The laws after- 
wards,” fays the author of the life of 
Cervantes, prefixed to his Don Quixote, 
‘© cenfured this as an abufe ;”’ but it was 
anciently thought, that thefe badges of 
honour, conferred by the ladies, could not 
be obtained but by the nobleft exploits ; 
and they were confidered by the wearers 
as aflured piedges of victory, and a facred 
bond to do nothing unworthy of the dif- 
tinguifhed rank conferred by them. The 
defire of pleafing the fair fex, was indeed 
the foul of thefe tournaments. 


In Perceforeft there is a lamentation 
this prince makes to one of his confidants, 
‘«¢ That knights dwelling in the bofom of 

felicity, 
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felicity, and fullnefs of peace, have aban- 
doned joufts and tournaments, and all the 
glorious feats of Chivalry:—Like unto the 
nightingale,” {ays he, ‘* who never ceafed 
to fing with melody and tranfport in the 
jervice of his beloved, till the had fhewn 
herfelf favourable to his prayers : So 
the knights, at the fight of beauty, foft- 
nefs, and the enchanting tendernefs of 
virgin chaftity, filled the univerfe with 
their valour, and echoed the praife of 
their miftreffes, till they had difarmed 
the rigour of the ladies, whom they thus 


‘ferved: And it was, no doubt,” he 


adds, ** a juft reward of their courage : 
but if the guerdon of their love had been 
longer retained in the fecret armories of 
their ladies hearts, Chivalry would not fo 
foon have expired.” —** Servants of love,” 
fays Euftache Defchamps, “* look fer. 
vently up to the exalted feats of thefe an- 
gels of paradife, then thall you jouft with 
valour, and be honoured and cherifhed,” 
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At the tournament held at Milan, in 
3507, by Galeas de St. Severin, and other 
Lombards, King Louis the Thirteenth 
was there prefent in his royal tent; the 
ladies in their tents were dreffed out fo 
gorgeoufly, that it was a fairy fight to 
behold. © 


Tue fayours which the ladies added to 
the title of Servants of Love, were jewels, 
enfigns of noblefie, fcarfs, hoods, fleeves, 
mantles, bracelets, knots of ribbon; in 
a word, fome detached part of their drefs : 
{ometimes a piece of work embroidered 
with their own hands; with which the 
favoured knight ornamented the top of 
his helmet, his lance, his fhield, his coat 
of arms, or fome other part of his armour 
er veftment. Often in the heat of ac- 
tion, the fate of war caufed thefe precious 
pledges to pafs into the hands of the vic- 
tor, or by other accidents in the fight 
they were loft ;. in which cafe the lady 
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fent others to her knight, to confole him, 
and to revive his courage. .‘Thus the 
animated him to revenge his lofs, and to 
gain, in. his turn, the favours which 
adorned his adverfary, and of which; 
after the engagement, he was to make her 
the oblation. 


THE Monk of St. Denys, in his hit 
tory of Charles the Sixth, after having 
named feveral ladies, who, at the tourna- 
ment made on the knighthood of the 
king of Sicily, and his brother, in 1389, 
marched with the knight to the barriers, 
** They drew,” fays he, ‘* from their bo- 
foms, feveral favours of ribbons and filk, 
to recompenfe the valour of thefe noble 
champions.’? And Olivier de la Marche 
relates, that ina more ferious, but 
not a defperate battle,, at the court of 
Burgundy, in 1445, one of the knights 
received from. his lady a fleeve of a.deli- 
cate dove-colour, elegantly embroidered ; 
and 
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and he faftened this favour on his left 
arm, with a tagged point of black and 
blue, richly garnifhed with diamonds, 
pearls, and other precious ftones. 


Ir fometimes happened, that the la- 
dies were fo eagerly employed in fupply- 
ing new. favours to the knights, that they 
almoft uncloathed themfelves. ‘* At the 
end of one tournament, the ladies,” fays 
Perceforeft, ‘‘ were fo ftripped of their 
head attire, that the greateft part of them 
were quite bare- headed, and appeared 
with their hair fpread over their fhoul- 
ders, yellower than the fineft gold ; their 
robes alfo were without fleeves; for all 
had been given to adorn the knights ; 
hoods, cloaks, kerchiefs, ftomachers, 
and mantuas. But when they beheld 
themfelves in this woeful plight, they were 
greatly abafhed, till, perceiving every one 
was in the fame condition, they joined in 
laughing at this adventure, and that they 
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fhould have engaged with fuch vehemenéé 
in {tripping themfelves of their cloaths 
from off their backs; as never to have 
perceived the lofs of them. 


In the Memoirs of the Duke of Or- 
leans, it is related, ‘* that the knights in 
the laft age, wore in publie thefe favours; 
but did not always adhere fo faithfully to 
the giver as in ancient times; for in 1632, 
Madame the prineefs of Phalfburg had 
given to Monfieur de Puylaurent, who 
was in love with her, a fword-knot, as a 
badge of her favour; but he quitted her 
afterwards to take taffels for his cravat 
of the colour of Mademoifelle de Chimay, 
in whom he was become interefted.”’ 


THERE is an anecdote of Henry the 
Fourth, who kept up the character of 
the ancient knights, by adhering to 
this cuftom. Henry always wore, in 
fome part of his drefs, the colours. he 
had gained in his ferious battles. As 


he 
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he was before the town of Dreux, and 
about to receive the vifit of his good 
coufin the Duchefs of Guife; to whom 
he had fent a paffport, he went out to 
meet her; and having conduéted her to 
his own apartment, he faid, “ My cou- 
fin, you fee the affeGtion I bear you, 
for it is for love of you I am thus adorn- 
ed.”’—** Sire,”’ replied the, fmiling, “* I do 
not thank you, for I perceive no fuch fine 
decorations as thofe you boatt of .”’—="* Not 
perceive them!” faid the king; ** you 
do not look then: behold thefe colours 
(pointing to them in his hat) which I 
gained at the battle of Coutras, for my 
part of the booty; the others attached tc 
it, I obtained at the battle of ivry: would, 
you then, my coufin, with to fee on me 
two finer badges of honour and ornament, 
to prove myfelf well-dreffed ?” Madame 
de Guife, with admirable fhrewdnefs, re- 
plied, “* I own it, Sire. You cannot,. 
however, fhew me a fingle favour won 
from Monfieur my hufband.”—** No,” 
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replied the king, ‘‘ that could not be, finee 
Wwe never met, or attacked each other; 
had that happened, I know not how it 
might have been.”—*‘* Not know how!” 
replied, brifkly, Madame de Guife ; “< if he 
did not attack you, Sire, it was owing to 
God who guarded you: in good truth, 
he attacked your generals, and beat them 
well; witnefs Baron Doué, from whom 
he gained noble enfigns, and brave marks 
of honour; this was his triumphal hat, 
which will be his ornament for ever.” 


In the life of Chevalier Bayard, there 
vs an inftance of this kind, which illufz 
trates the beauty of his character. Being 
declared. victor at the tournament of Ca- 
rignan, in Piedmont, he refufed, from 
extreme delicacy, receiving the reward 
affigned him, faying, ‘*.The honour he 
had gained was folely owing to the fleeve, 
which a lady had given him, adorned with 
a ruby worth a hundred ducats.” The 
fleeve was. brought back to the lady, 
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in the prefence of her hufband; who, 
knowing the admirable character of the 
chevalier, conceived no jealoufy on this 
occafion, ‘* The ruby,’ faid the lady, 
** fhall be given to the knight who was 
the next in feats of arms to the chevalier ; 
but fince he does me fo much honour, as 
to afcribe his victory to my fleeve, for the 
love of him I will keep it all my life.” 


THE victors not only made offerings to 
the ladies of fuch favours, but often of 
the knights, and their horfes, whom they 
overthrew. We ought by no means to 
confider thefe prefents to the knights as 
infignificant marks of affection: they had 
real ufe; being a means of diftinguithing 
each knight among the miultitude of 
combatants ; and the new fupply of thefe 
gifts difcovered them, in the confufed 
heat of the combat, to thofe who defired 
to keep them ever in view. 
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PERCEFOREST gives a curious defcrip- 
fion of an artificial peacock, a bird we ’ 
fhall fee in high confideration, to be wore 
on the helmet of a knight of the tour-~ 
nament. ‘The top of the helmet was the 
moft eminent place on which to attach 
the favours the knights received from the 
ladies. From this originate the mantles 
and crefts in heraldry. 


Not only were the ladies deeply in- 
terefted in thefe noble combatants, but 
the attention of all the fpectators was 
called forth continually towards them ; 
each extraordinary ftroke of a lance or a 
{word was celebrated by the martial 
founds of the miniftrels, and the fhouts 
of the heralds; a thoufand fhrill cries. 
refounded, with repeated burits, the 
name of the victor: the heralds, and the 
heralds only, ufing this phrafe in their 
acclamations, ‘* Glory to the fon of the 
brave!” “* The reafon of this was,” fays 
Monftrelet, ‘* that, as there is no knight 

in 
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in the world fo perfect, but he may com- 
mit a fault, which will annihilate, in the 
public opinion; his other virtues, they 
never cry, ‘ Glory to the brave!’ but < to 
the fon of the brave!’ for no knight can be 
judged brave, till his term of life is at an 
end.. By this alfo they would recal the 
fame of their anceftors; and warn thefe 
knights, that if they diminithed, in one 
point, the luftre of their characters, it 
would deprive them of the fruits of all 
their labours. Sometimes the cry was, 
* Love of ladies! Death of heroés ! Praife 
and honour to knights who fuftain toil! 
Rewards and arms to him by whom pro- 
wefs and glory is gained in fweat and 
blood!’ At the vigils of tournaments, 
where the danger was lefs, thé cry was, 
* Love of ladies !—death of horfes !”’ 


THE rewards given to the heralds and 
minftrels from the champions, for’ the 
fhouts they raifed in the people, were re~ 
ceived with added acclamations; and the 
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founds of ‘ Nobleffe!’ fignifying Liberality, 
were repeated at each new diftribution. 
«In the joufts,” fays Monftrelet, * that 
were made in 1440, for the marriage of 
Mademoifelle de Cleves, niece of the 
duke of Burgundy, with the duke of 
Orleans, in which the Count de St. Pol 
gained the prize, were given many great 
gifts to all the officers, by the princes 
who were prefent; for which they cried, 
with loud fhouts, ‘ Largefs! Largefs! 
Largefs !’ naming at the fame time thofe 
who had beftowed thefe bounties.”’ 


On other occafions, the noble knights 
gave to the poor ones, who had none, the 
horfes they had taken ; which, among the 
other laws of Chivalry, contributed alfo 
to the good of the ftate. A lady thus 
celebrates her champion for this genero- 
fity: ** My champion gives to one his 
war horfe, to another his ambling pal- 
frey.” 
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Or all virtues, the virtue of generofity 
was the moft celebrated by the poets, or 
Troubadours, the romance writers, and 
the jongleurs, or fingers of their poems : 
and this alfo tended to the public good, 
by the beneficent {pirit it encouraged ; 
and therefore was very wifely recom- 
mended with energy to the knights. The 
romance writers alfo fignalized the {plen- 
dour of their arms, and the richnefs of 


their habits. The remnants torn off in the. 


fight, the glittering pieces of armour 
broken and feattered, the gold and filver 
fpangles, and ornamental parts of the 
drefs, with which the field of battle was 
{trewed, were all divided among the he- 
ralds and mintftrels. 


THERE is a fort of imitation to be 
obferved, of this ancient magnificence, 
in the court of Lewis the Thirteenth, 
when the duke of Buckingham, going 
to the audience of the queen, appeared 
in a habit covered over with pearls, on 
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purpofe ill faftened, that they might fall 
off as he moved along, and {fo furnith him 
with a genteel pretext for prefenting them 
to thofe, who fhould pick them up to re- 
{tore them. 


Tue principal laws of the tournaments, 
called with juftice, in the romance of 
Perceforeft, the.Schools of Prowefs, and 
given, it is fuppofed, by the emperor 
Henry the Fowler, confifted in never 
(triking with the edge or point, but with 
the flat end of the {word ; never ftriking 
any one on the’ back, nor to fight out of 
the rank ;~-the knight who rode.out of his 
rank, was anciently held arecreant knight, 
or a fool ;—-nor to wound the horfe of his 
adverfary. Lancelot de Lac dwells on this 
point, in, the, difcourfe held’ by Heétor 
with a knight, who had killed his horfe 
under him. -To do this: was, efteemed a 
great crime in the laws of Chivalry ; as it 
was, likewife,.to dire@t. the ftrokes of the 
lance: to any other part, except the vifage 
or 
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or the breaft-piece.. Froiflart, in a very 
curious recital of the joufts, made in.1380 
at Chaftel Joflelin, between certain French 
and Englifh of the two contending ar- 
mies, obferves, that Fermiton, an Englifh, 
and Chaftel Morant, a French knight, 
came on, ina foot tilt, againft each other ; 
the Englith knight, chancing to flip, run 
his fword quite through the thigh of his 
antagonift, whom, notwithftanding the vi- 
olence of the thruft, he could not over- 
throw: the knights and {quires.on each 
fide were enraged, and faid, ¢ it was a 
villainous puth : the Englith knight ex- 
cufed himfelf, faying, ‘ it hurt him very 
much; and that, had, he known at-the be- 
ginning of the jouft he fhould have made 
this wound, he would not have engaged; 
but that he could not recover himfelt ; 
for his foot flipped forward on his defence 
of himfelf, from the great pufh made at 
him by Chaftel Morant.’—It was alfo a 
law never to ftrikea knight when his hel- 
met was off, or his vifor uncovered. In 

I 4 Perceforett, 
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Perceforeft, a knight, who in the heat of 
battle {truck his adverfary at the moment 
when he had taken off his helmet, makes 
an apology for himfelf, as having been 
guilty of perfidy in fo doing:—It was alfo 
confidered as a crime for feveral to engage 
againftone, ‘The judge of peace, who was 
chofen by the ladies with a {crupulous 


exactnefs, and habited in a curious man- 


‘ner (but which would be tedious to re- 


late) was always ready to interpofé his pa- 
cific miniftry, when any knight, who had 
inadvertently violated ‘the laws of the 
combat, had thereby drawn againft him- 
felf the enraged arms of feveral combat- 
ants united. ‘This champion, armed’ with 
a long pike or a lance, furmounted with a 
hood, had no fconer touched the helmet 
of the knight, as a fign of clemency and 
fafeguard from the ladies, than no one 
dared to lay hold on the culprit: he was 
abfolved from his fault, when it was be- 
lieved to be in any way involuntary ; but 
if it appeared to be defignedly committed, 
it 
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it was by a rigorous punifhment alone that 
expiation could be made. Such involun- 
tary errors might very eafily be committed, 
in the agitation and confufion of the 
knights, caufed by the crowd and tumult 
of thefe combats, which was fometimes 
fo great, and the duft fo thick (fays Per- 
ceforeft) that it was impoffible to diftin- 
guifh any thing. This it was that caufed 
a knight, who was unknown, to be ftiled 
the * Knight of the Smoke;’ his valour 
drawing all the fpectators after him, and 
a {moke of duft following him every 
where.—Another knight (fays the fame 
author) ftooping ina violent hurry to take 
up the hood of a lady, and being con- 
founded with the noife and heat of action, 
he put the hood on his head, inftead of 
his helmet which he had loft; in which 
fingular difguife, he became a diverting 
{pectacle to the whole aflembly. 


Ir was juft that thofe ladies, who had 
been the foul of thefe combats, fhould be 
celebrated 
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celebrated with particular honour; the 
knights, therefore, never ended any com- 
bat of lances without a lait jouft, which 
was called, the lance of the ladies; and 
this homage was. repeated in fighting for 
them with the fword, the battle-axe, and 
the. dagger; .the latter was, of all the 
joutts, that in which the knights piqued 
themfelves on the nobleft efforts of valour 


and fkill, 


In the combat of lances for the ladies, 
the attention of the {pectators was reani- 
mated, and the weary knights reftored to 
new ardour; . <¢ As foon as the horfes 
fprung forth (fays Lancelot de Lac), there 
was fuch, a clattering on. their helmets, 
that lances flew in pieces ; and Gauvain 
took fword in hand, and fell on a knight, 
thouting out,.{.Ha! ha! fre knight ! to 
the fword—to the {word! it is the rareft 
delight in the world to jouft; and I pray 
you, for the love of her you moft delight 
10, let us tilt, till_we can abide no longer, 
and 
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and till we make proof who fhall be over- 
thrown.’’—Another knight holds this dif- 
courfe with his adverfary, after the com- 
bat (in the romance of Flores de Gréce) 
« While we are yet mounted, and we have 
plenty of lances, let us yet exchange fome 
pleafant ftrokes ; for, in my opinion, the 
courfe of lances is a more noble combat 
than that of the fword.’ The latter, how- 
ever, was by Perceforeft efteemed the moft 
dangerous combat. | 


Knicuts of valour engaged in them 
all .on. different. occafions ; and Saintré 
and his companions vowed never to take 
from off their fhoulders the gage of their 
enterprize in arms, till they had found 
a number of knights:and {quires of re- 
nown, and without reproach like them- 
felves, who fhould engage with them in 
throwing lances, and in the combats of 
the battle-axe, the fword, and the dagger. 
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Tue grand tournament we have thus, 
in its various parts, defcribed, being ended, 
they were employed in the care of diftri- 
buting, with all the equity and impartiality 
poflible, the prize that had been propofed, 
according to the ftrength and dexterity 


‘that had been fhewn; either for having 
‘broken the greateft: number of lances; 


given the beft {troke of the fword or 
lance ; for having remained the longeft on 
horfeback without having been difmount- 
ed or overthrown ; or, in fine, for having 
borne the prefs of the crowd the longeft 
on foot, without taking off the helmet, or 
once lifting up the vifor to take breath, 


‘or relaxing from the fatigue of the en- 


gagement. 


Tue officers at arms, who had their 
eyes continually fixed on this multitude of 
combatants, made their reports of all that 
had paffed, before the judges, and the other 


_ knights nominated to prefide at the joufts. 


They went alfo through all the ranks to 
collec: 
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colle& the voices: in fine, the fovereign 
princes, the judges, and the knights ex- 
prefsly appointed before the tournament, 
pronounced the name of the victor. The 
decifion was often vefted in the ladies, as 
fovereigns of the tournament; and, at the 
foot of their tribunal, the prize was ad- 
judged to the victorious champion. 


Tue monk of St. Denys relates a tour- 
nament in 1389, for the knighthood. of 
the King of Sicily and his brother, in 
which he tells us, ‘* After fupper, the la- 
dies, as judges of the field, and the ho- 
nour of the lifts, decreed the prize to 
two knights. The day following (adds 
he) they refigned the lifts to twenty-two 
fquires, who had faithfully ferved their 
matters, for them to exercife with the 
arms and horfes of their lords. They were 
conducted thither by as many young gen- 
tlewomen, with the fame ceremony and 
the fame authority of judging, and of 
giving the prize to him who fhould beft 
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deferve it; and, after having fought till 
night, with the fuccefs due to their cou- 
rage, they came, at the fupper of the kin Zy 


to receive the decifion of the young gen- 
tlewomen.” | 


Tue third day, which was to be the 
laft of the joufts, there was no order pre- 
ferved ;, the {quires ran in pell-mell with 
the knights, and many great feats were 
done, which were alfo decided by the fuf- 
frage of the ladies. In the hiftory of the 
Chevalier Bayard, it is recorded, that; 
at a tournament he had proclaimed for the 
love of ladies, in the ceremonies of giving 
the prize, the nobles and the ladies of the 
city of Aire in Picatdy, where it paffed, 
after many debates, declared, ‘* that, as the 
Chevalier Bayard had deferved the beft, he 
fhould himfelf affign the reward to whom 
he fhould choofe.”” This diftinction greatly 
abafhed him, and he ftood filent a few mo- 
ments; but recollecting himfelf, he faid— 
*© I know not by what grace this honour 
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is done me ; it feems to me, otlrets «have 
been more worthy of it: but, fince it is the 
will of thefe lords and ladies that IT thould 
be judge,—requefting of all my knights 
companions prefent, whofe worth is fo 
much greater than mine, that they will 
not be difpleafed at my award—I give the 
prize of the firft day to my Lord-de Bel- 
labre, and the ‘fecond to Captain David, 
the Scotch gentleman: to them be the 
prefents immedzately delivered, and let no 
one murmur thereat.” On which they 
began the dances and the paftimes. 


Ir it chanced, in the adjudging the re-~ 
ward, it was not given to the hero the ladies 
thought moft worthy, a‘ fecond prize was 
decreed, which was not lefs magnificent 
than the firft, and often more flattering for 
him that received it. A queen (in the 
romance of Perceforeft) preceded by two 
minttrels playing before her, and marching 
between two young gentlewomén, who, 
‘with their hands lifted up, bore along the 
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prize, advanced towards the two knights 
who had equally fhared in the honour of — 
the tournament. She complimented them 
on their valour, faying, ‘‘ The king 
might juftly beftow on you, noble youths ! 
the richeft rewards; but the prefent for 
lovers, and the moft fuited to your age, is 
a chaplet of rofes ; and with thefe you 
fhall both be crowned by thefe young 
gentlewomen: for no one can difcern 
which has the moft nobly deferved.” 


Wuen the prize was decreed, the officers 
at arms went for the lady or young gen- 
tlewoman who was to prefent it to the 
victor. The kifs, which he hada right to 
receive with this badge of glory, was 
the concluding honour of his triumph. 
Sometimes the prize was givenat the lifts— 
fometimes in the palais, in the midft of 
the diverfions which fucceeded the tour- 
nament. Matthew de Couci, in his hif- 
tory of Charles the Seventh, {peaking of 
the feafts of the Duke of Burgundy, re- 


lates, 
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lates, ‘‘ that, while they danced in their 
fathion, the kings at arms, and the heralds, 
with the nobles who were appointed to 
make this enquiry, went to the ladies and 
the young gentlewomen, to know of them 
who it was to whom they adjudged the 
prize, for having the beft joufted, and 
broken points for that day ; and it was 
found that M. de Charolois had the bett 
deferved. Then the officers at arms led 
two ladies, who were princeffes (Made- 
moifelle de Bourbon and Mademoifelle 
d’Eftampes) to deliver the prize, and they 
prefented it to the faid Lord de Charolois, 
who kiffed them, as was the cuftom to 
do, and as is the law of Chivalry ; and 
loud were the cries of joy and victory. 
The prize being adjudged, the knight was 
conducted by the ladies into the palace, in 
the midft of a vaft multitude, the air re- 
founding with their acclamations, and the 
moft exceffive praifes burfting forth from 
thofe who furrounded him ; and the he- 
ralds, the judges, and the minftrels, with 
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martial founds, and peals of triumph, 
completed his glory.’’ Nor ‘will any, 
who are acquainted with the honours fo 
profufely beftowed in France on military 
talents and virtues, and the prodigious 
number of fpectators who repaired thither 
to the tournaments, be {urprized at fuch 
impreffions made on_ hearts paffionately 
devoted to glory, and who hoped. here- 
after to obtain an equal thare of applaufe. 
The Olympic Games, celebrated by Pindar 
with all the pomp of fublime poetry, and 
the triumphs of ancient’ Rome, do not 
exhibit a more glorious recompence. In 
one reipect, Chivalry was fuperior ;’ for it 
humbled not the vanquifhed. Thefe bluth- 
ed not to exalt the prowefs of the victor; he 
might another time yield to their fkill; 
and his bravery heightened, as it were, 
the glory of their defeat. Neither the wif- 
dom of Greece, nor the policy of Rome, 
had conceived any fyftem more noble, or 
more ufeful to form brave partifans and 


defenders of their country. 


THE 
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Tue hero, thus conducted into the pa- 
lace, was difarmed by the ladies, who 
cloathed him anew in rich habits. When 
he had taken fome repofe, they led him into 
the hall, where the prince was waiting to 
receive him, and caufed him to fit down 
in the moit honourable place at the feaft, 
expofed to the obfervation and admiration 
ofthe guefts and the {pectators, and often 
ferved by the ladies. Encircled with fo 
much glory, he would have required the 
warning given to the ancient victors, 
“ Remember thou art. mortal,’ if the pre- 
cepts of Chivalry had not taught him, 
that fimplicity and. modefty alone gave a 
luftre to victory ; and if he had not been 
directed, from a child, to be the laft who 
fhould {peak high things, and the fir 
who fhould do them—to be mild among 
the aged, and ftout among the brave— 
and that he could never praife himfelf too 
little, or others too much. Lancelot de 
Lac defcribes, in his romance, a young 
hero, {feated at table between the king and 
the queen, fo embarrafled and timid, as 
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not to be able to look up, though he had 
juft before won the prize, and had been 
covered with glory in a tournament. 


Tue fame principles of modefty infpired 
the knights, who were victors, with the 
kindeft. attention to confole the van- 
quifhed, and foften their concern, | * 'To- 
day (fay they to thofe who held out their, 
hands to them in gratulation of ‘their 
victory) fortune and the fate of arms, not 
my fuperior valour, give me the .advan- 
tage : to-morrow, perhaps, I. may fink un- 
der the ftrokes of an enemy. far lefs pow- 
erful than yourfelf. 


THEsE examples of humanity, and the 
lefions of generofity, fo often repeated in 
the tournaments, were not forgotten, even 
in the fury of war, and amidft the car- 
nage of battle—the knights were as com- 
paffionate after, as inflexible before victory. 


Tue French and the Englith, with- 
out debating (as has been done) to which 


nation 
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nation Chivalry owes its origin, have ever 
ufed fuch humanity and faith towards 
their prifoners, that they have been mu- 
tually the firmeft fupporters of its laws, 
and have perfevered in proving the fpirit 
of them, when their neighbouring nations 
have given horrid examples of barbarity 
and treachery to their unhappy prifoners. 
Olivier de la Marche, in his Memoirs, 
gives a pleafing inftance of generofity in 
James de Lalain and Piétois, two knights, 
in 14.50, who, in a combat: on foot, hav- 
ing overthrown each other, were raifed up. 
again by the affiftants, and brought to the 
judges, who caufed them to embrace, in 
fign of peace; and when Lalain, from 
modeity, would have fent his bracelet to 
Pi€tois, according to the convention agreed 
on for the peace, Piétois declared, ‘ that 
having been overthrown as well as Lalain, 
he confidered himfelf as equally obliged to 
give him his bracelet.’ This new combat 
of politenefs ended by faying no more 
about the bracelet, and by accepting from 
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each other a much richer gift; for a ttrié 
bond. of friendfhip was formed between 
thefe generous enemies. 


Tue exploits of the different ators in 
the tournaments, their prowefs, their vi- 
gour, and addrefs; the adventures of the 
ancient Knights, and the heroes who had 
eftablifhed the glory of the nation and of 
knighthood, was the fubjec of the con- 
verfations at and after the feafts. They in- 
{cribed them in the public and authentic 
regifters of the officers at arms; and they 
were the matter of the poems, lays, and 
fongs, fung or recited by the ladies, the 
young gentlewomen, and the minftrels, 
who joined their voices herein with all 
forts of inftruments. 


LANCELOT pE Lac and. Perceforeft 
rake mention of the regifters, in which 
the clerks infcribed the marvellous’ ad- 
ventures performed ; and each knight was 
obliged to relate thofe he had gone thro’ 


to 
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to the clerk, charged with the keeping of 
thefe public regifters, and to atteft the 
truth of them on oath. — Matthew de 
Couci, a graver authority, after an enu- 
meration of the vows made by the guetts, 
at the banquet given at Lifle, in 1452, 
adds, ‘** fuch were the vows which were 
made to the faid king at arms of the 
Golden Fleece; which vows I have here 
regiftered, as exactly as I might, accord- 
ing to his ordonnance, which he had 
made, as he faid, according to, and by 
the order which had been given him in 
writing.” 


Ir may be reafonably fuppofed that 
more folid monuments conveyed, fome- 
times, to pofterity, the names of the vic- 
tors at the joufts, Father Defrey, the 
continuator of Monftrelet, informs us, 
‘ that in memory of a folemn tournament, 
given by Charles the Eighth at Lyons, 
in 1495, three pillars of {tone were erect~ 
ed, on which were compofed, in Latin 
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verfe, ina curious ftile, the fingular ac- 
tions of this grand jouft, of which the 
faid King Charles the Eighth was the 
principal fupporter. 


THE games that a curious {peGator 
might have feen in the apartments of the 
palace, at the end of the feafts which were 
given after the tournaments, were lefsamufe- 
ments of idlenefs, or ruinous diverfions, 
than occafions of exercifing the wit, the 
fkill, the imagination, and the talents of 
thofe prefent ; for he might have obferved 
the ladies and the knights play at chefs, 
(a game which is looked upon, with 
reafon, as the rudiment of tactics, the 
moft judicious and leaft equivocal part of 
the military art) : and if the faid {pectator 
had lent his ear to the difcourfes of the 
ladies, he would have heard them animate 
the courage of their refpective lovers by 
eulogies on thofe knights, who had ap- 
peared in the joufts with the greateft eclat; 
and by the teftimonies of efteem and grati- 

10 tude 
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tude they moft liberally beftowed on thofe 
their beloved fervants, who had excelled 
in valour. To infpire alfo this love of 
glory, the ladies warmed their ambition by 
proverbs and couplets in their difcourfes ; 
as, ‘ He that would fecure a horfe of gold, 
muft firft feize him by the bridle ;’ &c. 


In a converfation that. paffed between 
the Chevalier Bayard, and the Lady of 
Fluxas, as related in the old and fcarce 
manufcript of the Chevalier’s hiftorian, 
publifhed by Theod. Godefroy, it is very 
fimply and beautifully reprefented, that 
nothing is impoflible to the ardent and 
afpiring mind. At thefe entertainments 
it was, that future fcenes of honour and 
activity were contrived and propofed—new 
prizes of merit, not only in the tourna- 
ments, but in the dangerous and bloody 
enterprizes of war; fuch as the taking 
prifoners, gaining pofts of importance, 
{caling walls, &c. In the hiftory of John 


de Saintré, the lady to whom he had 
given 
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given his heart, propofed to him joutts 
and combats againit the Englith; believ- 
ing fhe could not give a greater proof of 
tendernefs to her lover, than in fhewing 
this lively intereft in his glory. It was by 
this means, according to Froiffart, a lady 
made trial whether her lover was worthy 
of her. —-“* A knight of Bourbonnois, 
named Bonnelance, a valiant man in arms, 
gracious and loving, being at Montfer- 
rand in Auvergne, in great diverfion and 
pleafure with the ladies and young gentle- 
women, they preffed him to engage in fome 
exploit againft the Englith. One of them, 
whom he loved the beft, told him, that the 
fhould like, of all things, to behold an 
Englifhman. ‘ If Ican be fo happy to take 
one alive (replied he) I will bring him ta 
you. Some time after this, he was ena- 
bled to make good his promife; and, to 
the great delight of the ladies and the 
young gentlewomen, brought back to 
them, among the prifoners he had gained, 
fome Englifhmen ; and addrefling himfelf 


to 
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to the lady who defired an Englithman, 
* Here are feveral (faid he); I will leave 
them all in this city under your care, till 
they fhall find thofewho will pay their ran- 


ay et 


fom,’ The ladies laughed, andcriéd ‘Gram- 
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merci ;’ and Bonnelance turned this event 
into great revelry and delight, furrounded 
with ladies fo pleafant and debonair.” 


Some hiftorians have faid, that the 
defire of glory was the fole motive of 
Charles the Seventh’s union with the 
beautiful Agnes Sorel : it certainly con- 
tributed to the forming of it. “This was 
the principle of the tendernefs thewn by 
the ladies to thefe knights ; and an able 
fyftem of politics encouraged and con- 
firmed, in the latter, thefe impreffions, fo 
well fuited to the ardour and elevation of 
their natural difpofitions. The fongs of 
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the getts, atchievements, or military hif- 
tories, and other poems compofed to ce. 
lebrate the tournaments, {pread abroad 
through all the courts in the world, and 
carried, on the {wift wings of fame, the 
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name and glory of the victors; warmed all 
hearts, and excited the moft noble emu- 
lation. This alfo was the great view 
of the romance writers and hiftorians ; 
and the preamble of every work, whether 
in profe or verfe, compofed at this time, 
isa proof that the fame {pirit of glory, and 
martial enterprize, reigned in all ranks 
and orders of the ftate. Du Guefclin, a 
prifoner of the Englith, relied, with rea- 
fon, on the love that reigned in the hearts 
of the ladies for heroic virtues : When be- 
ing made the arbiter of his own ranfom, 
he fixed it at an exceflive fum, the Prince 
of Wales, amazed at his prefumption, afked 
him ‘ by what. means he would ever be 
able to pay it?’ * I have friends (replied 
he); the kings of France and Caftile will 
not fail me in-my need: I know a hun- 
dred knights in Bretagne, who will ‘fell 
their lands to redeem me; and there is not 
a woman in France, now {pinning at her 
diftaff, who would not work her hands off 
to deliver me out of yours: and if all the 
amiable 
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amiable {pinners-in France are employed 
to gain my liberty, do you think I thall 
remain much longer with you ?’—Valour 
and virtue could alone infpire fuch affur- 
ance in a man, who, contrary to the cuf- 
tom’ of noble knights, was the uglieft 
man in France. In. fa@, his predictions 
were verified ; and the Queen of England, 
wife of Edward the Third, was one of the 
fittt to contribute to the ranfom of this 
enemy of her nation: on which, throw- 
ing himfelf at her feet, to teftify his grati- 
tude, he faid, « I had till now believed [ 
was the uglieft man in France ; but, from 
this moment of your majefty’s © high 
bounty, I {hall begin to conceive great 
things of myfelf; and well I may, by fo 
fair a hand thus enriched and honoured.’ 
With this love of glory Alain Chartier 
was infpired, in a poem, in which he 
introduces four ladies, who are relating 
the different fate of their lovers, each of 
whom were at the bloody battle of Agin- 
court: one was killed ; another made pri- 
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foner; the third was loft in the. battle, 
and never heard of more; the fourth was 
fafe, but he owed his fafety to a fhameful 
flight: ‘ Ah! woe is me! (faid the lady 
of this bafe knight) for having placed my 
affeQion on a coward !—he would have 
been dear to me dead, but alive he is my 
reproach !’—In this fentiment the poet 
was the hiftorian of the foul; for this 
magnanimity of {pirit, and this efteem of 
courage, and ardour to fupport it, were 
engraven on the tendereft hearts ; and were 
the rich fruits of ancient Chivalry, which 
burft forth, and nourifhed that multitude 
of heroes, who have eternized the honour 
of the French nation. 
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fi lars tournaments were only devifed 
to keep inaction the fons of war, and 
particularly when, in the timés of peace, 
they had no other employments for their 
courage. ‘T'hey were always dangerous, 
and fometimes fatal; many being cruthed 
to death in the crowd, befides thofe who 
were killed in the combat. Fauchet fays, 
** Robert, Count of Clermont in Beay- 
voifiz, the fon of St. Louis, and a firtt 
chief of the houfe, which is now called 
the Houfe of Bourbon, received, in one of 
thefe tournaments, fo many blows with a 
mace, that he was never well through his 
life.” ** Raoul count d’ Eu, conftable of 
France, loft his life,” fays St. Denys, 
““ in 1344, at the joufts, that were made 
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for the marriage of Philip, the fon of 
Philip de Valois.”’ But the moft bloody 
of the tournaments was _that made at 
Nuys, in which, according to Philip 
Moufkes, there were fourfcore and two 
knights, and as many f{quires, who were 


killed. 


Tue object of thefe games, juftly 
called Schools of Prowefs, was the fame 
as that of our camps in peace; they were 
to form new warriors, and perfe& the old 
in the management of arms, and in mili- 
tary evolutions ; for fo they are called in 
the Hiftory of Jerufalem, written in 1177. 
In thefe {chools of war the mafters- in- 
formed themfelves of the talents of their 
pupils; kept up the habit of command; 
ftudied, with more reflection and with lefs 
peril, the manceuvres to be formed againft 
the enemy; and, while they applied 
themfelves to render thefe attempts more 
regular and more fure, they tried to in- 
vent new ftratagems of annoyance and 
defence. 
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defence. For addrefs and {kill were of 
more confequence, in the jouft, than 
ftrength; and the moft vigorous were of- 
ten overthrown by the weakeft, who pof- 
fefled the art of tilting, and knew the im- 
portance of the different ftrokés aimed at 
the enemy, and to parry them in fuch a 
manner, as not to lofe the equilibrium. 
Praétice was, of all other things, the moft 
neceflary, to arrive at. this perfection ;: as 
is affirmed by Brantéme, in his eulogy 
on the Marquis de.Guatt. 


THE origin of the tournaments is ge- 
nerally agreed to be in the eleventh cen- 
tury; but they may be traced from the 
times in which war was regularly carried 
on, and reduced to principles of art. Their 
great object, which in their firft eftablith- 
ment was perfectly anfwered, was, to ref- 
cue from idlenefs; and to infpire and 
preferve courage in time of peace. Ina 
more extenfive view, they are to be con- 
fidered as only weak images, and trivial ef- 


L {ays, 
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fays, of military expeditions and battles. 
It was the enterprizes. of war, in the cru- 
fades, that infpired the moft perfe@ ar- 
dour, and which were announced and 
publifhed with a pomp and preparation 
calculated to animate every warrior, who 
wifhed to concur in, and partake of, their 
glory. They were alfo fealed by public 
acts, which religion, honour, and love, 
whether united or {feparate, rendered 
equally irrevocable; and the generals 
and foldiers were engaged, by facred oaths 
and vows, from which there was no dif- 
penfation, to fhed every drop of their blood, 
rather than betray or abandon, in any fitu- 
ation whatever, the intereft of the ftate. 


WueETHER thefe engagements were 
moft ferious, or only trials of fkill, the 
knights wore, in them, chains, or other 
badges, faftened by the hands of the la- 
dies; who often granted them a kifs, ef- 
teemed a facred pledge of affection, as 
Saintreé 
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Saintré acknowledged to have received 
from his miftrefs. 


Tuese badges, which they never after 
ceafed to wear, were the pledges of what- 
ever enterprize they engaged in; and 
which they fwore, on their knees, and on 
the gofpels, to fulfil. We may trace the 
origin of thefe chains, confidered as the 
fymbols of an engagement, to the time of 
Tacitus, who ‘relates fomething of the 
fame kind, in the manners of the Ger- 
mans; where, {peaking of the Cattes, he 
fays, ** Infolvent debtors become the 
flaves of their creditors, wearing chains 
as well as the other flaves ; only with this 
diftinction, that, inftead of feveral irons, 
they have only one ring of iron round 
their arm.” The penitents, in the pilgri- 
mages in which they devoted themfelves 
equally debtors to the church, wore alfo 
chains, as a mark of their flavery.; and 
it was from them, no doubt, the knights 
took the like, asa badge of their vows 
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in arms. « ** A:Polonefe lord,” fays Sains 
tré, ‘* who came to the court of France, 
wore two rings of gold, one below the 
elbow of his right arm, and the other 
above his inftep, both of them faftened 
together by a long chain of gold; and 
thefe he wore for the {pace of five years, 
till he founda knight-or {quire of arms, 
without reproach, who. fhould unloofe 
them ;. to accomplifh which the more 
honourably,; he came to the. court of 
France, where noble, and, valiant knights 
were gracioufly received.”’. The Abbe de 
Vertot relates, from the. Memoirs of Pie- 
refc, that John de Bourbon, in 1417, to 
avoid idlenefs,, acquire glory, and obtain 
the grace of his lady, made a vow,. with 
fixteen other knights, and. {quires of. re- 
nown, to wear, for two years, every Sun- 
day, on their left leg, a. prifoner’s ring 
(that of the knights was to be gold, and 
the {quires filver) till they fhould find 
the fame number of knights and {quires 


with whom>to combat, Olivier de la 
Marche 
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Marche relates the formalities obferved at 
taking off thefe badges : ‘* Galiot,” fays 
he, 7** in the engagements of horfe and 
foot at the court of Burgundy, propofing 
himfelf to accept the challenge given by 
the lord of Ternant, he kneeled down he- 
fore the duke of Burgundy, requefting of 
him leave and licence to touch tke badge 
worn by the lord of Ternant. ‘The good 
duke raifed him up, and gave him. per- 
miffion. Galiot then afked- the king at 
arms, and the heralds, * what was the 
cuftom of the country?’ faying, *that in 
his country, when the candidate wrefted 
the’ badge from his companion, the life 
of ‘the one or the other muf- pay for it; 
“but when heonly touched it, it was for 
the honour of Chivalry.” They replied; 
‘ Such was their cuftom alfo.”’*On which 
he advanced, and kneeling low, he {aid, 
* Noble knight, I touch your badge; and 
with the will of God you thall help me 
to fulfil my wifhes for your honour.’ 
The lord of Ternant thanked him very 
~ tit Leg humbly, 
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humbly, and welcomed him to the feat 
of arms he defired to accomplifh.” Thus 
we {ee it was neceflary to have the leave 
of the lord of the court where they re- 
fided.. Saintre having failed in this act 
of fubmiffion, the king faid to him 
and his companions, who came to him, 
after the combat, to afk his permiflion, 
‘* My friends, you act like thofe who 
marry their coufin, and then feek for a 
difpenfation.”” He granted them, .how- 
ever, the badges which the ladies had 
fattened on their fhoulders. 


Tue religion of the times fuggefted 
other vows, of a more particular kind: 
which confifted in vifiting feveral holy 
places; in depofiting their arms, or thofe 
of a vanquifhed enemy, in the temples 
or monafteries; in fafting, and other 
exercifes of penitence. In the hiftory of 
Bertrand du Guefclin, it is recorded, 
that du Guefclin, before he departed 
for a courfe of arms, propofed by) an 
: Englith- 
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Englifhman, heard mafs; and, when he 
was making the offering at the altar, he 
alfo offered to God the arms he promifed 
to ufe againft the infidels, if he became 
victor. Soon after this, he had a chal- 
lenge to maintain againft another Eng- 
lifhman; the Englifhman, throwing down 
his gage of battle, fwore he would ne- 
ver fleep in bed till he had accomplithed 
it. Bertrand, taking up the gage, vowed 
to eat only three fops in wine, in the name 
of the Holy Trinity, till this combat 
was over.. Thefe facts, from hiftorians, 
juttify the old romance writers ; and en- 
lighten fome obfcure paflages in Dante, 
and other ancient authors. 


PEeRsonat valour dictated alfo fingu- 
lar vows; of which the following are 
examples: ‘* James d’ Endelée,” fays 
Froiffart in his hiftory, ‘‘ had made a 
vow, that, in the next battle in which the 
king of England, or either of his fons, 
fhould appear, he would be the firft af- 

Rod. failant, 
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failant, the beft warrior on their fide, or 
that he would die in the attempt.”—Du 
Guefclin, being at the fieze of Montcon- 
tour, {wore never to eat meat, nor put off 
his cloaths, day or night, till he had 
taken the place; and his {quire of ho- 
nour, at the fiege of Breffiére, in Poitou, 
promifed, before God, to plant, that day, 
on the tower of the city, the banner of 
his) mafter, which he carried, crying, 
** Du Guefclin! Du Guefclin !”) or to 
die in the attempt.—The fame hiftory 
reports, that the befieged made vows to 
eat all their beafts, and, as their laft rez 
fource, to eat one another, in the rage of 
hunger, rather than yield the town; 
while the befiegers, on their part, {wore 
to maintain the fiege through their lives; 
and die in battle, or take the place by the 
force of aflault.—The moft extraordinary 
of thefe vows, was-that of the peacock, or 
pheafant, made by the knight on the bird, 
as will be prefently related. Thefe noble 
birds, for, fo they were’ ftiled, perfectly 
reprefented 
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reprefented, by the brightnefs and variety 
of their colours, the majefty of their 
kings, and the fuperb veftments with 
which they were adorned, when they 
held their pleniary or full courts, 


Tue old ‘romancers obferve, that the 
peacock and. pheafant were, as well as 
venifon, the particular food of brave and 
gallant knights. ‘* Gafton, the fifth of 
that name,” fays Favin, ‘* who had been 
created a peer of France by Charles the 
Seventh, betrothed to the daughter of that 
prince, Magdalen of France, and adorned 
with the order of the Star, determined to 
celebrate thefe accumulated honours bya 
magnificent feaft, given at Tours, in 14.58, 
to be followed by joufts, which he or- 
dered to be publithed abroad. This ban. 
quet was compofed’ of five fervices, and 
feven entremets, or fmall plates of dainties, 
ufually ferved at the tables of the great, 
juft before ‘the fruit. In one of’ thefe 
entremets they brought, in a large veifel, a 


peacock 
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peacock. alive, which had at its neck 
the arms of the queen of France; and 
round the veffel were ranged various 
flags and ftreamers, carrying the arms of 
all the princeffes and ladies of the court; 
who were yery proud of this honour fhewn 
them by the Count de Foix:: and fo mag- 
nificent was this feaft, that it appeared an 
earthly paradife, Thefe entremets were 
firft devifed to occupy the guefts in the 
interval between the grand fervices, They 
were exhibited before the reign of St. 
Louis, at the marriage of his brother Ro- 
bert, at Compiegne, in 12373 and by 
Charles the Fifth, at a feaft he gave, in 
1378, to the king of the Romans. ** The 
remains of this ancient magnificence,” 
fays De Thou, ‘‘ were feen at the marriage 
of the prince of Navarre, in 1 $72, with 
the fifter of the king ; and at another featt, 
which the queen gave, the following year, 
to the duke of Anjou, king of Poland: 
and a tafte for thefe ancient pleafares was 
preferved, at Florence, to the year 1600, 
at 
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at the banquet given, in that city, for the 
marriage of Mary de Medicis with Henry 
the Fourth. 


Tue plumage of the fine birds pre- 
fented at thefe fplendid entertainments, 
was confidered, by the ladies in Provence, 
as the richeft ornament with which they 
could decorate the Troubadour, who ce- 
lebrated their praife: the feathers were 
interwoven in the crown, given as a re~+ 
compence for the poetic talents he con- 
fecrated to the celebration of valour and 
of gallantry: and a figure of the peacock 
was the prize of the knights themfelves. 
At a feaft, given for the peace made in 
1659, by the city of Marfeilles, ‘* the 
Troubadours,”. fays father Meneftrier, 
«© came crowned with peacocks feathers, 
which had been formally devoted to them 
by the ladies of Provence. The eyes, re- 
prefented in their plumage, expreffed the 
attention of all the world to thefe Trou- 
badours.” Pope Paul the Third fent to 

king 
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king Pepin a confecrated fword: and ace 
companied it with a mantle interwoven 
with the peacock’s feathers. 


Bur the higheft glory of this bird, was 
the moft fingular vow made on it, which 
was performed in the following manner ; 
——The day on which the knights were to 
take their folemn vows, a peacock or 
pheafant, fometimes roafted, but always 
drefled and garnifhed out with its fineft 
feathers, was brought in, with great dig- 
nity, by the ladies, of the. young’ gentle- 
women, in a large gold or filver veffel, in 
the midf: of a numerous company of 
aflembled knights. ‘They prefented this 
dif to each knight, who made his vow 
on the bird ;. after which, they carried it 
back, and placed it on a table, to be 


diftributed among the affiftants. The 


{kill of the perfon who carved it, confifted 
in dividing, the parts fo nicely, that all 


-prefent might have a fhare. In the ro- 
«mance of:Lancelot de Lac, there isa great 


9 cules 
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culogy given to King Artus, for having 
carved the peacock, at the round table; fo 
much to the fatisfaction of a hundred and 
fifty knights, feated at the feaft, that they 
were all content with the fhare affigned 
them. 


Tue old romancers, who wrote on 
this fingular vow, inform. us, that the 


ladies, or young gentlewomen, after pre- 


fenting the bird to every knight, chofe 
one of the moft valiant knights to accom- 
pany them in this ceremony, and to direct 
the peacock to that knight whom he ef- 
teemed the braveft ; which being done, 
the knight elected cut up the bird, and 
diftributed it in his fight. So high a pre- 
ference beftowed on eminent valour was 
not accepted, till after a long and modeft 
refiftance, and confefling themfelves the 
leaft worthy of this honour: in the fame 
manner as the knights, admitted into the 


erder of the Holy Ghoft, protefted they 
were 
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158 
were wholly undeferving of fo ploriags a 
diftinction. 


Tue account of the fingular ceremony , 
which paffed at Lifle, alfo, in 1453, on 
the conferring this order, at: the court of 
Philip, the good duke of Burgundy, is too 
curious to be omitted. ‘It was exhibited 
upon occafion of the crufade againft the 
Turks, when the conquelt of the eaftern 
empire was accomplifhed, by the taking 
of Conftantinople ; and is thus defcribed. 
by Matthew de Couci, and Olivier de la 
Marche, who were at this feaft:—** The 
neceflary time for the preparations, and 
arrival of the knights, was paffed in 
feveral feafts given by the principal 
lords ; the laft of which was that of the 
duke of Cleves, when they proclaims 
ed the banquet of his uncle the duke of 
Burgundy; which, according to the ans 
cient cuftom, was to be given eighteen 
days from that time. The proclamation 
was thus made: A lady, mounting on the 
3 table 
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table where the duke of Burgundy was 
feated, by a ftep made for that purpofe, 
kneeled down before him, and placed on 
the head of that prince, a chaplet, or crown 
of flowers : from hence the cuftom of of. 
fering, at balls, a nofegay to the perfon 
who is to give the next entertainment. 
When the eighteen days were paffed, the 
duke of Burgundy drew together his 
whole court, and the nobility of his dif- 
ferent {tates, to his banquet, which was 
the annunciation of the high myfteries of 
religion and of knighthood : When, if the 
magnificence of the prince was admired 
in the multitude and abundance of the 
fervices, it was {till more conf{picuous in 
the elegant fpectacles difplayed in the en- 
tremets, or curious. and dainty dithes, 
brought in between the fervices and the 
fruits ; by which the feaft was rendered 
more pompous and amufing. There ap= 
peared, in the hall, divers decorations; ma- 
chines, figures of men, and extraordinary 
animals, trees, mountains, rivers, and a 


fea, 
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fea, with veflels on it: all thefe objeéts 
were intermixed with perfonages, with 
birds, and other living animals, who were 
in motion in the hall, or on the great 
table, and reprefented the actions relative 
to the defign the duke had formed ; which 
was, to exhibit the feafts of the palace of 
Alcine, in the ancient court of France. 
It is aftonifhing to conceive what mutt 


thave been the extent of the hall, which 


contained fo {pacious a table, or rather fo 
vaft a theatre, with the ground neceflary 
for the action. of fo many machines and 
perfons ; without reckoning the multitude 
of the guefts, and the crowd of {peétators. 
In the midft of this fpe€tacle entered fud- 
denly a giant, armed in the ancient man- 
ner of a Moor of Grenada; he led an ele- 
phant, who carried a caftle on his back, 
in which was a lady, bathed in tears, and 
drefied in long mourning habits, as a nun, 
or devotee to the cloyfter. When the 
came into the hall, and was in the midft 
of the aflembly, the recited a poem of 
three 
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thrée ftanzas, which commanded the gis 
ant to {top ; but he; looking on her with 
a fixed eye; continued his march till he 
came to the table of the duke. At that 
moment the captive lady, who reprefented 
Religion, madea long complaint, in verfe, 
on the calamities fhe fuffered from the 
tyranny of the infidels; and reproached 
the lukewarmnefs of thofe, who ought to 
have fuccoured and delivered her. . When 
this lamentation was over, the king at 
arms, of the order of the Golden Fleece, 
preceded by a long file of officers:at arms, 
and carrying on his head a pheafant alive, 
which was ornamented with a golden collar, 
enriched with pearls and precious ftones, 
advanced towards the duke of Burgundy, 
and prefented to him two young ladies; 
‘tthe one of whom was Yolande, the natura 


e—_ 


daughter of that prince; and the other, 

Wfabel of Neufchatel, daughtér. of the 

lord de Montaigu; each accon paniéd by 

CO Pp / 

aknicht of theGolden Fleece. At the fame 
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time, thé king at arms offered to the duke 
the bird he carried, in the name of thefe. 
ladies; who recommended themfelves te 
the protection of their fovereign, in con- 
formity to the ancient cuftoms; according 
to which, in the gteat feafts and noble af- 
{emblies, they prefented to the princes, 
lords, and noble ladies, a peacock, or fome 
other royal bird, on which to make vows 
ferviceable to thofe ladies who fhould im- 
plore their affiftance. The duke, after 


having attentively liftened to the petition 


of the king at arms, returned a billet, 
which was read aloud, and began in thefe 
words: ‘* I vow to God my Creator, and 
to the glorious Virgin his mother; and 
after thefe to the ladies and the pheafants, 
&c.”’ It further contained folemn pro- 
mifes (the grand intent of this allegorical 
exhibition) to carry the war amongft the 
infidels, for the defence of the oppreffed 
church, and that caftle, in which this fin- 
gular ceremony was reprefented. 
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‘‘ THE vow made by the duke (fays 
Olivier de la Marche) was the fignal of all 
the other vows; each of which had in 
view, the proving their courage againit 
the Turks; and fome arbitrary penance 
was added, as; to abftain from wine and 
meat on certain days; not.to fleep in a bed, 
not to eat ona table-cloth, to wear fhirts 
of hair or.armour next the fkin; &c. till 
thefe engagements were performed.” 


Tue conchifion of thefe vows was ce 
lebrated by a new {pectacle. A lady, drefled 
in white, in the habit of a nun, bearing 
on her fhoulder a fcroll, on which was 
written, ‘* Grace of God,” in letters of 
‘gold, came to thank the affembly; and 
prefented twelve ladies, conduéted by as 
many knights. Thefeladies réprefented dif= 
ferent virtues; the name of each, every lady 
carried alfo on her fhoulder, marked 6n 2 
billet or brevet; and that they were to be 
of this expedition, to infure its fuccefs: 
When they had paffed in review, one after 
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the other prefented their brevet to Grace 
of God, who read them, and recited, at the 
end of each, ina couplet of eight verfes, 
the names of the ladies; which were, 
Faith, Juftice, Charity, Reafon, Prudence, 
Temperance, Strength, Truth, Liberality; 
Diligence, Hope, Valour ; ‘all which were 
to exprefs the virtues neceflary to a’ true 
and perfect knight. Thefe ceremonies 
over, they all began to dance in figures, 
and were fiimptuoufly feafted ; and with 
thefe allegorical and magnificent éniter- 
tainments ended. this noble and joyful 
feait. ; 


THEse were ages In which mien had 
need of fenfible objects to roufe their 
activity, and to move and excite them 
to worthy actions; and perhaps there ‘is 


‘no period in which they have not, in foie 


meafure, been found neceflary. The {kill 
and judgment is {hewn in making ufe of 
the mearis, and fixing on fuch entertain- 
ments, to effeét this, and promote the 
caufe 
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caufe of virtue and religion, as are beft 
adapted to the {pirit of the times, and the 
character of the nation wherein they are 
exhibited. Such were the train of .cere- 
monies. we have. juft recited. They were 
the neceflary {pur to animate the knights, 
who would otherwife have been difcou- 
raged by the miferies of the crufades, and 
the vaft conquefts of the Turks. The ra- 
pid march of thefe brave knights towards 
the country of the infidels, though parti- 
cular caufes defeated their projet, was-a 
proof of that ardour, for which they wer¢ 


fo juftly renowned, 


On the creation of knights (more of 
whom were made in thefe military expe- 
ditions than in times of peace) the {word 
was prefented, by the handle, to the prince, 
or the general, by whom the honour was.- 
to be conferred; and this was all the 
ceremonial. Poffibly, an acknowledged 
valour was a fufficient title; and° this 
kind of knighthood gave only the rights 

M 3 and 
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and privileges attached to the perfon, but 
not thofe which paffed, in general progref- 
fion, from father to fon; and here was cer~ 
tainly no oath required. There was never 
any important event in war, which was 
not either preceded or followed by a pro- 
motion of knights. The entry of armies, 
or the difembarking of fleets, into. the 


_ country of the enemy; the marches; the 


retreats ; the parties fent on fcouts; the 
paffages over bridges and rivers; the at- 
tack and defence of places, of their fub- 
urbs, pallifadoes, barriers, caftles, towers, 
or platforms, in the midft of a caftle ; 
fallies, ambufcades, encounters, and battles 
on land and on fea;—all thefe cireumftances 
of war raifed continually to the ftate new 
defenders, under ‘the title of knights ; 
which was granted them as a reward for 
their defjre to fpill their blood in defence 
of their country, or for having thus 
bravely engaged in its caufe.—Froiffart, 
who gives many inftances of thefe promo- 
tions, remarks, that, at the attack of the 
ss : pallifadoes 
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pallifadoes of Paris, by the King of Eng- 
land, in 1359, he would have thus ho- 
noured his body-fquire, Colart d’Auber- 
thicourt; but the latter excufed himéfelf, 
faying, that he could not find his helmet s 
which was an effential piece of armour in 
thefe promotions. At the fiege of Bourges, 
in 1412, there were’ made five hundred 
knights ; and alfo by the Englith, in 1333, 
in the fleet which was fetting fail to attack 
the -city of Cayant.—-The admiral, who 
commanded the fleet in 1588, made many 
knights, to reward thofe who had moft 
diftinguifhed themfelves in the engage- 
ment againft the fleet of Philip. 


Ir would be difficult to decide, what 
promotions have produced the greateft 
feats in war; whether thofe which pre- 
ceded the combats, or thofe which fol- 
lowed them; though the latter were held 
in greater repute in the time of Bran- 
tome. The following inftances will prove 
the exceflive glory attached to thefe mili- 
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tary promotions, and the ardour the view 
of them infpired, 


EDWARD, king of England, at the battle 
of Crefly, in 1346, being preffed to fend an 
immediate fuccour to his fon, the prince of 
Wales, who was only fourteen years old, 
and who was then inthe battle, furrounded 
onall fides, —** Is he then dead (replied the 
king) or overthrown, or. fo much wound- 
ed, that he can no longer defend himfelf ?”’ 
They replied, “¢ that the young prince yet 
lived, but that he was in the moft immi- 
nent danger.’’—‘* Return then (faid the 
king) to him, and to thofe who have fent 
you; and tell them, from me, that I charge 
them to fend to me, on no adventure that 
may happen, while my fon is alive: and 
tell them, my commands are, that they let 
the young man obtain the honour of his 
{purs [he had juft received thefe, as badges 
of knighthood] ; for I will (added he) if 
God permit, let.the day be his, and the 
honour wholly his own.’ Thofe who 
obtained the fpurs of knighthood, before 
the 
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the battle begun, were generally placed in 
the firft line, to give them the opportu~ 
nity of juftifying the opinion conceived 
of them. 


THERE is a fine example of intrepidity 
given in the hiftory of Boucicaut’s life, 
who, being not paft childhood, but inured 
to labours, when he followed Charles: the 
Sixth, in the war againft the Flemings, 
was made a knight by the duke of 
Bourbon, in whofe company he was 


enrolled. ‘* At the battle of Rofebeck 


(fays the hiftorian) the young Boucicaut 
would meafure his fword with a great fat 
Fleming. As he was levelling a ftroke at 
him with his axe, which he held with both 
his hands, the Fleming, feeing him to be 
a child, and judging of him by his fize 
only, {neered at him, faying, as he beat the 
axe out of his hands, ‘ Go, infant, go and 
fuck! The French want men, indeed, 
when they bring fuch children to battle !’ 
The young boy, becoming furious by the 
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lofs of his weapon, glides under the arm 
of the giant, and, drawing his dagger, 
plunges it into his fide, maugre his cui- 


rafs, and leaves him extended on the 


ground. * Do the infants of thy coun- 
try (retorted Boucicaut) amufe them- 
felves with fuch paftimes as thefe 2m 
With this anecdote may be compared 





~ 


that of young Boutieres, related by the 


Abbé Du Bos; who, at fixteen years of age, 
made an Albanian giant prifoner, and then 
gave him a challenge, to prove his cou- 
rage point to point, and conquered him 
without any other affiftance. 


In the year 1664, knighthood was grant 
ed by the duke of Guife, with other fa- 
vours, to recompenfe the officers, who 
had diftinguithed themfelves at the battle 
of Renti. It was thought, however, by’ 
the ablett politicians, that knighthood 
fhould be conferred after, and not previ- 
ous to, battle ; honours poffeffed not al- 
ways producing the fame effects as ho- 


nours 
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nours defired: and fometimes a battle de 
figned was not given; as it happened at 
Vironfoffe, in.1339. The armies were in 
prefence of each other, and even ready to 
-charge : on this, they made fome knights ; 
and then feparated without any engage- 
ment. A hare, which ran acrofs the 
field, during thefe tranfactions, gave thefe 
knights, by way of derifion, the title or 
nick-name of ‘ Knights of the Hare.’ 


BRANTOME always prefers the knight- 
hood conferred after battle to that given 
before. Having related the fervices that 
the Baftard of Bourbon rendered to Lewis 
the Eleventh, he mentions the rage -he 
was in, on being called by the king to 
make fome knights, when he was juft 
ready to charge the enemy: he cried out, 
«¢ Sire! Sire! advance! itis now no time 
to amufe yourfelf in making of knights! 
behold the enemy—let us employ our- 
felves with them!” And Monf. Sanfac 
fays, that thofe who withed.for this ho- 
Bi 3 nour 
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nour before battle, were apprehenfive left 
their king or general, who promifed it, 
fhould diein the engagement, or they them- 
{elves without it. This ambitious ceremony 
is not now practifed ; for whether the foldier 
dies valiantly, or furvives honourably, he is 
as highly efteemed as if he had received this 
dignity : and it has happened, that many, 
who have had it before battle, inftead -of 
fighting valiantly, have done nothing, or 
run away—and their knighthood was finely 
beftowed |. The bravett have, indeed, cho- 
fen knighthood after battle; ag Francis 
the Firft, who received it after the battle 
with the Swifs, from the brave Bayard ; 
and M. de Thavanes, after the battle of 
Renti; who was not only made-a knight 
of honour, but of the fame order of King 


‘Henry himéelf. 


THE apparent advantages that attended 
thefe military promotions, rendered them 


very frequent and very numerous. At the 
fiege of one place only, in the reign of 


Charles 
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Charles the Sixth, many hundred knights 
were made; and ftill more in the reign of 
Charles the Seventh; a reign fruitful of 
events. When the French recovered fromi 
the Englith the places they had ufurped, 
it was added to the articles of capitula+ 
tion, “* that if, in a time fpecified, there 
came an army to defend the place, they 
fhould be obliged to give battle, and the 
place fhould remain to the victors.” Thefe 
capitulations continued to the reign of 
Lewis the Thirteenth. 


Tue inhabitants of Senlis, befieged by 
the Leaguers, imitated, in 1589, the often- 
tation of the ancient knights. Cannon be~ 
ing brought to force them to furrender, 
they were feen’ running on the ramparts, 
and preparing for battle. <‘ What: occa- 
fion is there for cannon (faid they) to ruin 
our fortifications ? we are ourfelves ready 
to pull down‘our walls; if you will only 
promife to attack us.’ Villars; in the 
oppofite party, did not maintain lefs 

haughtinefs, 
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haughtinefs, on the attacks made by the 
royalifts, in 31592, againit the city of 
Rouen, where he commanded. He gave a 
tournament without the gates of the city ; 
and propofed prizes, as if it had been a 
time of peace: meaning, by this {pectacle; 
to brave his enemies. 


Ir is to Chivalry that the French owe 
the recovery of their provinces. Never was 
the glory of the French name carried high- 
er, than in thofe times when it was mot 
honoured. Ina difcourfe, pronounced be- 
fore Henry the Third, in 1588, this glo- 
rious teftimony was rendered to the French 


nobility, by Montholon, keeper of the feals. 


France and England, fo long ene- 
mues, beheld their champions, even in the 
time of peace and truce, take arms againtt 
each other: not to attack or defend towns 
or provinces, but from a more interefting 
motive ; to maintain the pre-eminence of 
valour, without ceafing difputed between 
the two nations. Thefe duels, or fingle 


combats, 
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combats, between the French knights 
and the Englifh, or the Portuguefe, (who, 
abufing the pretext of combating for the 
honour of the ladies, took part with the 
former) were often terminated to the ad- 
vantage of the French, and always to the 
honour of Chivalry. 


‘Fue French knights, allied to the houfe 
of Orleans, returning from their victory, 
in 1408, made their entry into Paris, dreffed 
in white. The lord of Clare, recondué~ 
ing into England, in 1389, the lord of 
Courtenai, who had joufted one turn only 
againft Gui de la Trimouille, diffembled 
his anger at the injurious obfervations the 
Englifhman made againft the Chivalry of 
the French. He had forborne to anfwer 
them, in the fear he might violate the 
fafeguard which had been committed to 
him ; but they were impreffed upon his 
heart; and, when he had reftored the 
ftranger fafe to the Eneglifh land, he 
thought there was no reafon for keeping 

fair 
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fair with him any longer. He therefore 
repaid, with intereft, the affront he had 
received ; fought the Englifhman with a 
fharp f{word; pierced, his fhoulder,; and 
threw him to the earth. But, inftead of 
the glory which he expected to acquire 
for this action, he was, on his return to 
France, put into prifon, by the decifion of 
the Conftable and the Marfhals of France, 
for having joufted without the permiffion 
of the King; and, above all, againft a 
ftranger, the fafety of whofe perfon had 
been intrufted to his care: and he would 
have fuffered banifhment for his erime, if 


the lords and the ladies had not obtained 


the remiffion of a fault they could not 
help praifing in their hearts. 


Tue law, which exacted the permiffion 
of the King for thefe encounters, was not 
always ftrictly adhered to, efpecially in 
latter times. In 1409, a great Englith lord, 
called Cornwall, having paffed into France, 
under a fafe conduct, to jouft for the love 
of 
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of his lady, found a knight ready to en- 


gage with him in this proof of love * 


when, jutt as they were on the point of 
beginning the combat, they were fepa- 
rated by order of the King ; who, at the 
fame time, made a law, which forbade 
any, in future, from being received into 
the kingdom of France, to engage in any 
feat of arms, or in any battle, unlefs he 
had the badge of permiffion from the Kin g 


of France, or the court of parliament. 


A. SINGULAR proof of this ardour for 
glory happened in 1414. ‘Twenty brave 
knights, of illuftrious birth, came from 
Portugal, with a magnificent equipage, to 
fupplicate the King of France, that he 
would permit them to prove the valour of 
fo many French knights, either in duel, 
men againtt men, or In engagements of an 
equal number ; on condition that the vic- 
tor fhould kill the vanquithed, if he did 
not freely furrender. They faid they had 
{worn this among ie cee and though 
the wifeft people thought that there was 
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the more cruelty in this challenge, as it was 
lighting up difcord between people who 
had no caufe of hatred, it was not pof- 
fible to turn them from their purpofe ; and 
it was as difficult for the King of France 
to refufe his nation the honour of cooling 
the blood of thofe, who would otherwife 
have eternally vaunted their courage, and 
the cowardice of the French. So ardent 
were the French knights to prove 
their courage, that they told the king, 
but with a polite gallantry of manner, 
that if the devil himfelf was to come 
from hell to make fuch a challenge, there 
would be people enough in their kingdom 
who would engage with him. Their re- 
queft was granted. But though the Por- 
tuguefe, in this conteft, fhewed much ex- 
perience and great valour, the French 
gained the day.— Another Portuguefe was 
not more fortunate againft a fquire of 
Bretagne, who, in a combat which lafted 
an hour and a half, with heavy blows of 
the mace, and fuch rapid fhowers of 
2 | bloody 
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bloody ftrokes, as were terrible to behold, 
had never once lifted up his vifor to take 
breath fora moment. And feveral other 
Portuguefe were defeated, which (fays 
the hiftorian of the reigns of Charles the 
Sixth and Seventh) a little humbled the 
arrogance of that nation. 


To thefe combats might be added 
thofe which were propofed in the diverfe 
factions; which have too often’ divided 
the French nation and its princes, the 
Orleanois, the Burgundians, the Armag- 
nacs, and the Royalifts ; with that cele- 
brated challenge, in 1 590, after the raifing 
of the fiege of Paris, which Henry the 
Fourth offered, by a herald, to the Duke 
de Mayenne, to determine their quarrel ; 
that a decifive engagement might at once 
end the calamities of France. 


THE combats related above, efablithed 
the fame of thofe particular knights only’ 
who engaged in-them. It is now time to 
N 2 view 
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view the common efforts of the whole 
body of knights, for the honour and de- 
fence of the ftate: and, inftead of en- 
larging on the moft glorious periods of 
the French hiftory, it may be proper 
to felect the unfortunate events which 
happened in the reigns of King John and 
of the three Charles’s his fucceffors ; as 
they would probably be chofen by the 
enemies of France, to’ prove their fupe- 
riority over that nation; which would 
perhaps have never been conquered, if it 
had not believed itfelf invincible, and dif- 
dained that prudence and wifdom which 
are no lefs neceflary in war than in coun- 
cil. 


Kinc Joun continued a long time 
prifoner, with feveral princes of the blood. 
The members of the ftate, feparated from 
their head, remained almoft inactive, or 
divided amongft each other ; and made a 
weak refiftance to the common enemy : in 
fine, all things feemed to threaten the total 


ruin 
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ruin of Chivalry. A faction, known by 
the name of La Jacquerie, formed itfelf in 
the Beauvois, extended through the pro- 
vinces, and leagued together to give the 
laft ftroke to this illuftrious body. More 
than a hundred thoufand peafants, armed, 
refolved to exterminate the nobility, to 
ravage the lands, to burn the caftles, and 
to maflacre the knights, the fquires, and, 
above all, the gentry, without fparing 
either women or children. Their body ac- 
cumulated as they f{pread over the coun- 
try; and to fignalize their inveterate ha- 
tred again{t the nobles, and, as it were, to 
infult the tendernefs and humanity of 
Chivalry, they extolled as a ‘virtue the 
moft brutal ferocity, and the moft bar- 
barous inhumanity. The Duchefs of Nor- 
mandy, the wife of the Regent, the Du- 
chefs of Orleans, and three hundred la- 
dies and young gentlewomen, were at 
Meaux, with the Duke of Orleans; in the 
utmoft terror for their fituation. Some 
detachments of thefe madmen, joined by 
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12 
others, who flocked to them -daily from 
Paris and its environs, thought them- 
{elves fure of dividing a {poil, which it 
{eemed impoflible to prevent their feizing. 
The inhabitants had opened their gates 3 
and, in concert with the faction, had re- 
duced thefe noble ladies, and their train, 
to refuge themfelves in the frontier of 
Meaux (a part feparated from the reft of 
the town by the river Marne). The danger. 


was extreme there was no excefs which 


might not be dreaded from this furious 
banditti, whom nothing intimidated, and 
by whom nothing was refpected. The 
Count de Foix, and the Captal of Buch, 
who, juft at this crifis, returned from the 
¢erufade.of Pruffia, learned thefe fatal ac- 
counts at Chalons. Though they had only 
fixty lances (that,is to fay, fixty knights) 
and their ordinary retinue, they immedi- 
ately took the refolution to go and join 
themfelves to the fmall number of thofe, 
who defended the fortrefs of Meaux. The 
honour of the ladies, fo expoted, did not 
permit 
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permit the Count-de Foix to reflect on the 
danger; nor the Captal of Buch to re- 
member that he was an Englifhman. With 
heroic ardour he took advantage of the 
liberty, which the truce between France 
and England gave him, to follow thofe 
inclinations of heart, which, in brave 
knights, were more powerful than national 
enmity. -='Thefe valiant officers had no 
fooner joined the Duke of Orleans, than 
the Jacquiers collected together, dif- 
pofing themfelves fo, as ta make one com- 
mon effort to reap the fruits of their crimes, 
and fulfil the meafure of their wicked- 
nefs. Thefe brave knights and their train 
had no other apparent refource but inevi- 
table death ; nor any other ramparts to 
oppofe to the rebels, than the banner of 
the Duke of Orleans, that of the Count 
de Foix, and the pennon, or ftandard, 
of the Captal of Buch. With only 
this defence, they open the gates, and 
march intrepidly to the enemy. On the 
firft view of their fierce afpect, a panic 
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feized the troops of La Jacquerie; the 
knights made day fhine through their 
trembling ranks; killed feven thoufand 
men on the fpot ; and returned triumphant 
to the ladies, whom they had fo glorioufly 
faved from deftruction. Memorable day! 
——day equally renowned for the heroes and 
the ladies, whofe power had infufed fuch 
courage, and produced fuch fhining ex- 
ploits of valour.—Enguerrand de Couci 


purfued, on all fides, the fcattered  re- 
“mainder of thefe robbers; and compleated 


the extermination of a faétion, which had 


{worn the deftruction of all the French 


nobility, and confequently the ruin of 
the whole kingdom. 


Cuarves the Fifth, convinced of the 


utility and importance of Chivalry, by the 


experience he had of it, during his re- 
gency, did not, when he mounted the 
throne, negle& an inftitution {0 capable 
of advancing the great objects of his po- 
licy. His orders, feconded by the brave 
| Du 
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Du Guefclin, revived in the nobility, and 
in their armies, the ancient fpirit and dif- 
cipline ; and this prince foon proved the 
advantage of fuch 4 well regulated militia. 
He was hereby enabled to fend feveral ar- 
mies into the different provinces of his 
kingdom, the whole of which was indeed 
a field of battle; fo great was the multi- 
tude of enemies with which he wag fur- 
rounded :—while he himfelf ‘remained in 
the center, directing the different move- 
ments of this vat body : and, being the 
foul of all their a€tions, his condu@ met 
with the reward it merited ; for, in a few 
campaigns, he left to his enemies only a 
hamlet, or fingle poft, in that vaft terri- 
tory, of which they had been the mafters. 
Chivalry, thus revived with luftre and 
prudence, reftored to the French what 
imprudence had caufed them to lofe. 


Ir the French knights thus exempli- 
fied their courage in the reign of Charles 
the Fifth, and delivered France from its 


calamities, 
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calamities, they acquired no lefs honour, 
in the beginning of the.reign of Charles 
the Sixth, by their vigilance and aétivity 
in preventing the misfortunes with which 
the ftate was threatened : which will be 
eafily feen, if we refle& on the fituation of 
the kingdom, when Charles the Sixth 
mounted. the throne.. The Ghentois, or 
people of Ghent, who were formidable 
for their multitude and their fury, armed 
againit the Count of Flanders, their liege 
lord, whofe fuzerain, or lord paramount, 
was the King of France ; and they ftrength- 
ened themfelves by an alliance with the 
King of England, promifing to aid him 
in his chimerical rights over the empire 
of France, Charles, fupported by his 
knights, flew to the affiftance of his vaf- 
fals; attacked, broke, and put to flight the 
enemy, with the flaughter of fix-and-twen- 
ty thoufand men left dead on the {pot, 


SucuH a glorious beginning pro- 
mifed a peaceful reign; and infured that 
| affection 
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affeStion to the prince, which is the never- 
failing pledge of his profperity. Never- 
thelefs, the divifion among the French 
princes, arming one againft another during 
the dreadful malady of their fovereign, 
announced new misfortunes to the {tate ; 
yet, to the end of his life, re{pe&t for, and 
attachment to, the perfon of their king, 
fufpended the cruel effects of thefe diffen- 
tions. But at laft his death plunged the 
nation into that fatal aby{s of calamity, 
which had fo long been dreaded. The 
French beheld the f{cepter pafs into the 
hands of ftrangers ; the legitimate heir dif- 
poflefied of his right, confined to a fingle 
city -ofishis kingdom, and invefted only 
with the thadow of authority, —-want- 








ing almoft neceflaries, and in a condition 
to envy the felicity of every individual in 
his kingdom. ‘What now was become 
of Chivalry? It was fallen, with the 
monarch, into a lethargic de{pondency : 
when one lady re-animates the fleeping 
‘king ; and another, in the habit of war, 
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prefents herfelf before the nation. Thus 
thofe, whofe honour had been defended 
by Chivalry, became a defence to its ho- 
nour in return. On the fignal of an armed 
woman, the French beheld the image of 
Chivalry raifed from the dead. All range 
under the ftandard of this heroine! It re- 
fumes its ancient vigour; the triumphant 
king is reftored to ali his rights ; and the 
nation recovers its legitimate fovereign. 


From the time of Charles the Fifth; 
Sixth, and Seventh, their fucceffors, at the 
peril of their lives, have always taken 
arms, either to deliver their people from 
domeftic calamities, on the: vexations of 
particular lords ; or to oppofe thofe pow- 
ers, who have invaded the dominions of 
France. The knights, ever the faithful 
fupports of the throne, were the infepara- 
ble companions of the prince in thefe 
continued labours ; and, being always pro- 
tected by the fovereign, were the protec- 
tors of his ftate. To repeat all their 
triumphs, 
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triumphs, would be to repeat the hiftory 
of the French nation; fince the other 
bodies of militia were weak defenders, 
in comparifon, of the glory of France. 
Some archers, and a multitude of com- 
mon people, very ill difciplined, were 
chiefly ufeful in defpoiling thofe, whom 
the knights had routed and overcome. 
The knights alone fuftained all the 
weight of war, made and defended the 
fieges, and were always equally ready 
for combating on horfeback or on foot, 
for forcing retrenchments, and. mounting 
to affaults. On thefe occafions, the 
knights put in practice what they. had 
learnt in the tournaments, which always 
reprefented fome military ation, or attack 
of places. I will not affert they dug, 
as in real fieges, fubterraneous routes, to 
fink the ramparts on one fide, and on the 
other, to render this fruitlefs, by filling 
them up again; but it is certain they 
regardea the {pringing of mines as the 
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moft noble, becaufe the mot perilous, ens 
terprize of war. In 1388, the duke of 
Bourbon befieging the caftle of Verteuil, 
in Angoumois, caufed a mine to be open-= 
ed, in which he fought a long time, fword 
in hand, againft a {quire, who commanded 
in the abfence of his captain. They had 
given and received feveral ftrokes ; when 
the {quire hearing the cry of Bourbon !— 
Bourbon !—Our Lady! [this was the cry 
of the duke]—finds, with amazement, he 
is at blows with his prince: he falls back 
with refpeét, touched with the honour 

he has juft received ; he delivers up his 

arms, gives up the keys of the place, and 

is made a knight by this illuftrious ené- 


my, againft whom he vows never more to 
be armed. 


History, after this, fpéaks of thefé 
fubterranean combats; but it gives no 
inftance more memorable than that at the 
fiege of Melun, in 1420. On its being 
faid, 
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faid, that in mines the moft valiant a@ions 
were performed, it was’ made known, 
that if any perfons withed for this ho- 
nour, they fhould prefent themfelvyes. 
Several Knights and {quires engaged ej- 
ther in fingle combat, or two again ft 
two, in this mine: it was narrow, and fo 
crooked, that it was fcarcely poffible to 
manage the battle+axe, without fhorten- 
ing it; which done, they could not yet 
reach each other; for there was a thick 
board, placed acrofs the mine, breaft high ; 
and the combatants were exprefsly forbid 
to pafs either over or under it. Flam- 
beaux, and other lights, rendered thefe 
feats of arms vifible, which otherwife 
muft have been buried in profound dark- 
nefs. The king of England, and the 
duke of Burgundy, made feveral knights, 
as did the lords alfo, of thofe who had 
{hewn feats of valour in this mine 3 (Ohne 
dered trumpets and minftrels to found, 
and made great joy in this fiege: as did the 
lord of Barbafan, who commanded in the 


place ; 
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place; and fupplied the want of martial 
inftruments, by the bells of the city. 


THE combats of the fword, the axe, 
and the dagger, which followed the joutts, 
did more particularly give them the name 
of tournaments, becaufe of the action of 
the champions, who turned in them con- 
tinually ; whereas the joufts, or combats 
of lances, paffed in a ftraight line. The 
appearance of the ladies gave animation to 


thefe preparatives of war; and it was a 


noble fpectacle to behold the latter, placed 
in their fplendid lodges or booths, open- 
ing the curtains which ornamented and 
fheltered them, to look out, and view the 
noble games, which kept them in anxious 
fufpenfe. ‘Thus was the whole a fchool 
in which every manceuvre of war was de- 
veloped. The joufts reprefented fingle 
combats ; the tournaments, the fkirmithes 
that happen in war; and the combats 
of the multitude, general battles: and 


in the Pas d’Armes were reprefented the 


attack 
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attack and defence of bridges, pafies, de- 
files; the caftilles, the affaults of towers, 
and the combats of the barriers, ap- 
proaches and retreats; and the joufts in 
mines were to exhibit the laft efforts that 
could be made to force the place from 
the enemy. 


In the account of the tournaments 
given at Pleffis-les-Tours, for the mar- 
riage of Madame Claude of France, daugh- 
ter of Lewis the Twelfth, were repre- 
fented combats of the multitude. The 
prize of honour for thofe who had per- 
formed the higheft deeds, to prevent the 
decline of valour, was every where in ufe, 
where Chivalry extended its laws; and, in 
fo many examples, that which is given 
in the hiftory of Edward the Third, king 
of England, and the prince of Wales, his 
fon, furnamed ‘the Black Prince, may be 
cited with juft preference; becaufe thefe 
examples are the mo{ft memorable, and the 
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beft fitted te inftruct in the cérémonies 
Thefe two 
prinices, it 1s true, were the moft redoubt- 
able adverfaries that the French nation 
ever had: but the ancient French knights, 
admiters of virtue, even in their enemies, 
would not have difavowed the higheft eu-. 
logies that could have been given them ; 
finceé Edward and his fon owed their 
great fuccefs to their zéal for Chivalry. — 


of this wife inftitution. 





Of what import is it from whence exam- 
ples are borrowed? It may be faid; 
without breach of truth, that all the he-- 
roic virtues, and above all the courtefy 
and humanity, that reigned at that time in 
the Chriftian ftates, were the effe@ of 
Chivalry, and equally belonged to all the 
orders. of knights. 


Joinvitie thus finifhes the eulogy 
of Meflire Henry de Cone, his uncle, wha 
died covered with wounds in an action 
againft the Turks: “ [ will teftify of him, 
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that he had been in thirty-fix battles, and 
many feats of war; and that he had, ina 
number of them, carried offthe prize.” Kin g 
John of France, defirous to re-animate 
Chivalry, commanded that, on the even- 
ing and day of the firft public feaft in the 
royal houfe, there fhould be a table of 
honour, at which fhould be feated nine 
of the braveft men, in imitation of the 
nine worthies, who fhould be found at 
that feaft; and that they fhould be admit- 
ted into his new order of the Knights of 
the Star. They were to be chofen from the 
three different ranks of knights princes, 
bannerets, and batchelors; and every year 
this cuftom was to be repeated. 


In the defiance of arms, propofed dur- 
ing the fiege of Arras, at Lens, in Artois, 
between four Frenchmen, whofe chief 
was the Baftard of Bourbon, a child of 
feven or eight years old ;—four Burgun- 
dians, headed by the Chevalier Cotte- 
brune, who was afterward marechal, wer¢ 
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their oppofers... The chevalier, who was 


a knight of a great fize, as well, as of 
great valour, had his lances brought, the 
fineft and longeft that could be feen ; but 
when he knew he had to do with a young 
boy, he got lances fo made, and he ma- 


naged them fo courteoufly, that, in the 


courfe of arms with the Baftard, he 
avoided the poffibility of wounding him. 


Tur Chevalier Bayard thewed the 
greateft humanity and charity towards 
his enemies ; fparing their property, and 
paying, as he went along, for all he was 
furnifhed with. Being told, that it was 
permitted, in an-enemy’s country, to live 
at their expence,—he replied, ‘* It is fo; 
but I think we ought not to do all that 
is permitted: the right of .war is one 
thing, the,-right of juftice another: I 
rebuke. not what others do, but I will 
not do it myfelf.”” On taking a, prize, 
one of his knights, who was not prefent, 


expreffing a-grudge for the advantage 
Bayard 
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Bayard had gained, he generoufly ‘gave him 
half, which was feven thoufand five hun- 
dred ducats ;—for it was a great prize ;— 
and the other half he beftowed on his brave 
foldiers ; fo forgiving was he, and fo liberal 
was his nature, that he referved none for 


himéelf, 


Epwarp the Third had the. genero- 
fity to crown an enemy, who had not 
fhewn him’ the. leaft refpe@. -In 1347, 
a calm feemed to. reign between the 
French and the Englifh, on the. faith of 
a, truce, when the lord .Geoffrey de 
Charni, who commanded at St. Omer, 
unfaithful to the moft effential duty of 
a loyal. knight, and pufhed on by an in- 
difcreet zeal for the interefts of his coun- 
try, dared to form, without the know- 
ledge of the king, the defign of furprifing 
Calais. Edward, informed of this pro- 
ject, pafled the fea, almoft alone, with his 
fon, the prince of Wales; and {earcely 
had he fet his foot on fhore, when he 

Or ranged 
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ranged himfelf under the banner of the 
lord of Mauni, his fubje@, to whom he 
had given the command; and marched 
againit the French, who were ranged in 
battle at the gatés of the city, of which 
they already believed themfelves matters, 
They attacked each other, with “equal 
ardour, in the obfcurity of the night; 
thé king himfelf came to arms with Euf- 
tache de Ribavmont, a fierce and hardy 
knight, who twice overthrew him to the 
ground: the monarch ftill rifing with 
new ardour, overcame at laft, and forced 
this. defperate enemy to yield up his 
fword, and to furrender. The next day, 
in the morning, the victorious Enelith 
entered the city, ‘with the principal 
French lords, whom they had made pri- 
foners. | 


EpwaArpb was defirous to celebrate his 
victory, and the ‘day, together; it being 
the firft day of the year 1948. He gavea 
fapper to his knichts, after haying caufed 
them, 
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them, and the French knights alfo, to be 
drefled.in new robes. ‘“ The king,” 
fays Froiffart, ‘* fat down, and made the 
French knights fit alfo; treated them 
honourably, and ordered them to be 
ferved with the firft courfe;. the gen- 
tle prince of Wales, and the knights of 
England, .with. the fecond courfe; who 
went and. feated themfelves at another 
table. When fupper was over, the tables 
were removed; and the king remained in 
the hall, between the French and Eng- 
lith knights. His head. was bare, and he 
wore a chaplet of fine pearls. Then began 
the king,” adds Froiffart, ‘* to converfe, 
going from one to the other; and after 
having made the lord de Charni, the 
chief of the enterprize, fome reproaches, 
mixed witha foft and. engaging pleafantry, 
on the defign he had fhewn to deprive 
him of Calais, — the king came to Eytf- 
tache de Ribaumont: ‘ You are the 
knight, .in the world, who-have the moft 
valiantly aflaulted the enemy,’ aid he, 

O 4 ‘and 
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‘ and defended your own perfon; nor 
have I ever found any in battle, who, 
man to man, have given me fo much 
trouble as you have done: I therefore 
give you the prize, by a juft decifion, 
above all the knights of my court.’ The 
king then took his chaplet, that he wore 
on his head, which was very rich and 
{plendid, and put it on the head of 
the lord Euftache, and faid, * I give you 
this chaplet, for having the beft com- 
bated, this day, of thofe without, or 
of thofe within; and I befeech you to 
wear it through the year, for the love of 
me. I know that you are a gay and gal- 
Jant knight, and very willingly affociate 
with the ladies; tell them, therefore, 
wherever you go, that it is I who have 
made you-this prefent, if you quit your 
prifon, and you may quit it to-morrow, 
if you pleafe.” 


A vay ftill more fatal-to France, and, 
neverthelefs, moft honourable to Chivalry 
and 
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and humanity, was that in which the 
Prince of Wales rendered, after the battle 
of Poitiers, to king John, his prifoner, 
the nobleft teftimonies of refpect and ve- 
neration. He conftantly refufed to fit 
down at the table of that monarch. << It 
appears to me (faid this gracious prince) 
that you have great reafon to rejoice, 
though the day was not yours; for you 
obtained in it the high fame of valour, 
and furpaffed all the beft warriors of 
France, I do not fay this, dear fire, to 
praife you; for all thofe of our party, 
who have feen the whole engagement, 
have in truth granted this, and given 
you the prize and the chaplet.” To 
this we may add the recital of Olivier de 
la Marche, who fays that, in 1452, the 
duke of Burgundy (after a hot fkirmith be- 
tween his troops andthe revolted Ghentois, 
in which many lords diftinguifhed them- 
felves, and particularly the lord of Lalain) 
tho’ he knew his people had fuffered much 
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from them, yet waited in the Boulevard, 
by the river, for thefe officers, and had 
his fupper brought there; invited thefe 
knights to fup with him; and caufed the 
lord de Lalain to fit at table, and to be 
feated above him; faying, ‘* that he 
would preferve the good and ancient cuf- 
toms, which were ever to honour. the 
knight, whofe bravery was the moft dif- 
tinguifhed in the day of engagement.” 


Or all the recompences of Chivalry, 
the moft glorious, without doubt, were 
thefe prizes of valour, and the marks 
of honour, given by thofe whofe judg- 
ment could not be difputed; and this 
was, indeed, a tribunal of glory without 
appeal. 


Tue Englith alfo gave the fame ho- 
nours to thofe who, ina day of aétion, 
had furpaffed all other combatants. 
f james d’ Endelée, a brave Englith 
knight, after the battle of Poitiers, _re- 


ceived 
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ceived the higheft eulogies from the 
Prince of Wales. ‘* By your valour,” 
faid this amiable prince, who was himfelf 
the knight covered with glory, ‘ you 
have acquired grace and renown from us 
all ; and are held, by indifputable laws, 
to be the braveft.” ‘* Monifieur James,” 
repeated he again, ** I, and all ours, hold 
you, this day, for the bet and mot vas 
liant on our fide. 


As Chivalry had always ftudied to te- 
-/prefent in the tournaments a faithful pic 
ture of the labours and perils of war; fo, 
in war, were always faithfully preferved 
the courtefy and the gallantry which 
reigned in the tournaments. At the en- 
counters made in the mines, in the fiege 
of Arras, all was regulated with the fame 
courtefy as at jonfts; even fo far, that 
the vanquifhed was, by ftipulation, to give 
to the victor a diamond, with a hundred 
crowns. The Count'd’ Eu, a young and 
valiant knight, having defended the paf- 

fage 
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fage fo valiantly, that Montaigu could ne 
ver difpoffefs him; the latter paid him 
moft willingly the diamond, to prefent 
to his lady. : 


OrTeNn, in the war, the knights 
have taken the names of Purfuivants of 
Love; and, adorned with the pictures and 
devices of their ladies, have engaged in 
the moft dangerous combats, {kirmithes, 
and battles. Nor was any thing efteemed 
more ferious, than to difpute with the ene- 
my the adoring a lady more virtuous and 
more. beautiful than the miftrefs of his 
rival; and the declaration that he loved 
with, more paffion and truth. As my 
lord John Chandos, an Englifhman, a 
little before the battle of Poitiers, had 
advanced to obferve the French army, he 
was met, on his return, by my lord John 
of Clermont, one of the marechals of 
France, who had been viewing, on horfe- 
back, ,in the fame manner, the Englith 

LO army. 
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army. Each of them (fays Froiffart) 
wore the fame device, which was blue, 
worked with rays of gold round the bor- 
der, and which they always wore over 
their upper veftment. Said my lord of 
Clermont, ‘* Since when here you bor- 
rowed my device?” ‘* And you mine (re- 
plied lord Chandos) for it is as much 
mine as yours.” ‘* I deny that (faid my 
lord of Clermont) and if there was not a 
fufpenfion of arms between us and your 
party, I would foon convince you, you 
had no right to wear it.’ Said my lord 
of Chandos, ‘* You will find me, to- 
morrow, equipped to defend it, and to 
prove, by deeds of arms, that my right is 
as good as yours.” My lord of Cler- 
mont replied, ‘* Thefe are the boaftings 
of you Englifh! — You cannot invent 
any thing new; but when you behold it, 
you are {truck with its beauty, and defire 
to poffefs' it.” They then paffed afide, 
nor was more then faid or done, but each 
returned to his people. 
: THE 
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Tue lord of Languerant, in 1378, 
having placed forty men, with lances, in 
an ambufcade, commanded them to wait 
for him, till he was returned from re- 
connoiicring the fortrefs of Cardillac, 
occupied by the Englith. He advanced 
alone to the barriers, and addrefling him- 
felf to the guard, ‘* Where is Bernard 
Courant, your captain? (faid he)—tell him 
that the lord Languerant demands to 
jouft with him; he is fo good and fo 
valiant, he will not refufe him, for the 
love of his lady; and if he does refufe, it 
will turn to his great difhonour; and I 
fhail fay, wherever I come, that he re- 
fufed a jouft of lances, from cowardice.” 
Bernard did not refufe; and Languerant 
returned no more to his lance-men, for 


he loft his life on the {pot. 


‘¢ Bur will it be further believed, and 
yet it happened (fays Froiffart), at the 
fiege of the caftle of de Touri, in Beauce, 
that the befieged and the befiegers, in 

, the 
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the midft of the action, fufpended their 


hoftilities, to leave the field free for their 
{quires, who wifhed to immortalize the 
beauty of their ladies, by fighting for 
them? Or can it be conceived poffible, 
that in a hot fire of the fquadrons of the 
French and Englith, who were met near 
Cherbourg, in 1379, the knights and 
{quires, having difmounted to fight clofer, 
{topped in the midft of -thefe furious 
tranfports, to give one amongft them, 
who alone had remained on horfeback, the 
leifure to challenge. that knight, among 
his enemies, whom he efteemed to exce} 
the moft in love? A challenge of this 
kind never failed to be accepted. The 
{quadrons remained immoveable {pectators 
of the combat between thefe two lovers; 
and never refumed the engagement, till 
they had beheld one of them pay his life 
for the title of fervant to his lady ; which 
he might otherwife,. perhaps, never have 
obtained from her own hand. This {in- 
gular combat was followed by a moft 

| bloody 
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bloody. action: and Froiflart adds, ‘“‘ Thus 
paffed the whole, as I was at that time 
informed.” Similar to this account, we 
fee the Greek heroes ftop, in the midft of 
a charge, to relate their own genealogies, 
and that of their horfes.. In the wars of 
Henry the Fourth, and Lewis the Four- 
teenth, they piftoled one another for the 
love of their ladies ; and at the fiege of a 
place, an officer, who was wounded to 
death, wrote on the gabion the name of 
his miftrefs, as he was rendering his latt 


figh. 


Besipres the prize. deftined to. the 
braveft knight, warriors were fometimes 
prefented .with chains of gold, which 
they hung at their necks, and the links of 
which were increafed in number, accord- 
ing to their merit. The kings of France, 
to the year 1668, gave chains of gold to 
the colonels of the Swifs regiments, and 
ftill prefent them to the ambaffadors of 
that nation, on the renewal of peace. 


They 
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They often alfo grant fuch a diftin@ion 
to the other officers of their armies, and 
even to thofe of their allies. Lewis the 
Fourteenth, in 1666, fent his: order of 
St. Michael to admiral Ruiter, with 4 
chain of gold, and his portait; and feveral 
of the kings of France have carried their 
generofity fo far, as to recompenfe their 
moft redoubtable enemies with thefe 
glorious marks of their efteem, Lez 
wis the Twelfth put on the neck of 
Gonfalvo 4 chain of gold, to mark the 
re{pect he had for his valour. J imagine 
thefe' chains originally ferved to faften 
the buckler,: and. therefore feemed* a 
token of the intereft taken in'the pre- 
fervation of the knight’s perfon.—This 
prefent has fince received an allegorical 
fignification; and thofe who received ‘it 
were thereby informed, their valour only 
required limitation. Said Lewis the 
Eleventh, as he gave a chain of gold, 
with five hundred crowns, to the: brave 
Raoul de Lannoi, ‘© By the God who 
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came to us at Eafter, my friend, you are 
too furious in combat !. We muft chain 
you; for I would not lofe. you, but de+ 
fire to obtain your fervice en many future 
occafions.”’ It was thus that the warlike 
policy of the Romans had invented brace- 
lets, crowns, collars, and) other military 
diftinctions, according to the different 
kinds of fervice and valour rendered toe 
their country. 


Ir this love of glory. and of the, fair 
fex was thus employed. with fuccefs in 
Chivalry, the bond of friendfhip, fo ho- 
nourable in the fight. of all.men, was 
abfolutely neceflary to unite: thefe rival 
heroes, without which their emulations 
would have become fatal fources of divi- 
fion and difcord. This inconvenience, 
fo often fatal to ftates, was prevented by 
the focieties, or fraternities of arms, 
formed. among. the. children, of Knights; 
and thofe knights, who encouraged them, 
were confidered as fo many fathers of fa 
milies, 
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milies, and thefe as their common chil- 
dren. ‘But this affociation was more vi4 
fible, and ftill ftronger; between thofe 
knights who became friends or brothers 
in arms. A mutual efteem and confidence 
gave birth to thefe engagements: Thofe 
who were often in the fame expeditions, 
conceived for each other that tender in- 
elination; which a. virtuous heart never 
fails to poffefs; when it meets. with 
virtues fimilar to its own. To confirm 
thefe bonds of love, they engaged in 
many high enterprizes, and {wore to par- 
take equally in the labours and the glory, 
the dangers and the profits of them, and 
never to abandon each other. ‘‘ Brothers 
or companions of the fame order could 
never challenge each other (fays Bran- 
tome) without the permiffion of the 
king sand the marechal de Gié,. con- 
demmned to death, received a pardon from 
the king, becaufe he confidered him as 
4 brother, having conferred on him the 
honour of knighthood.” 
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Tue fraternities of arms were con« 
tracted in feveral different ways. ‘‘ Three 
knights (fays Lancelot de Lac) caufed 
themfelves to be bled at the fame time, 
and mingled their blood together.”” And 
M. du Cange. cites feveral examples of 
this kind, drawn from remote hiftory, 
particularly of the countries beyond the 
fea. If this practice, as he juftly ob- 
ferves, was a barbarous one, nothing was 
more oppofite to barbarity than the fen- 
timent it infpired, which was the moft 
cordial preference and affe€tion. Other 
companions in arms imprinted on their 
oaths the moft facred characters of reli- 
gion. To unite the clofer with each other, 
they kiffed together the wafer, prefented 
to the faithful in the mafs; and they’ 
fometimes received the communion at the 
fame time. Neverthelefs, when the duke 
of Burgundy, in contempt of this folemn 
engagement, caufed his brother in arms, 
the duke of Orleans, to be affaffinated, he 
found an apologift in Dr. John Petit, 
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who feared not to maintain, that, in cafe 
of alliance, promife, and refpect, from 
one knight to another, in whatever man- 
ner the union is made, if it fhould happen 
that it turns out to the prejudice of one 
of the parties, or of his confederates, his 
wife, or his children,—he is not obliged 
to abide by it. But this propofition hav- 
ing been fubmitted to the decifion of the 
bifhop and the univerfity ‘of Paris, was 
condemned, with an unanimous voice, 
as erroneous both in faith and manners, 
and opening the way to the blackeft de- 
ceit and perjury, 


THESE kind and brotherly unions were 
mo{t common between private gentlemen, 
who had formerly ferved together. Bran- 
tome, in {peaking of Mr. de Teligni, fays, 
«My great friend, my brother in al- 
liance and refpect.”” Baffompierre and 
Schomberg called each other brothers ; 
as did the chevalier de Cramail and de 
Grammont, in 1621. And Madame de 
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Sevigné, who wrote in 1674, fays) *% J 
efteem Barbantanne very much; he is one 
of the, braveft men in the verde + DHE a 
valour almoft romantic: I have a. thou- 
fand: times heard Buffi {peak of -him); 


they were brothers -in-arms.” 


Tue moft iluftrious “warriors, in) the 
preceding ages, had given examples ua 
this friendfhip. _ The-king -of, Sicily, in 
1439, became brother in arms to the con- 
ftable Artus, the third duke of Bretagne. 
The count d’ Auxerre was companion: in 
arms, which means brother, to the count 
Vert, at the battle of Cocherel, in 1364. 
And Froiffart, in the recital of the aflafii- 
nation of the conftable Cliffon, in 1392, 
fays, ‘* The lord de Couci, who kept 
clofe in his palace, haying heard the 
news, mounted his horfe the next morn- 
ing, and came haftily ta the hotel of the 
high conftable, behind the temple, where 
they had carried his body ; for they had 
dearly loved each other, and were brothers 
and 
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and companions in arms.—Befides other 
ceremonies, they fometimes exchanged 
their arms with one another, as a bond 
of love ; as we have feen done in Homer, 
by Glaucus and. Diomede. The engage- 
ment, then reciprocally taken, confifted 
in never abandoning their companion, in 
whatever fituation he fhould be; to aid 
him with.their perfon .and property, to 
the hour of death; and even to maintain 
for him, in certain cafes, the challenge of 
battle, if he died before he had accom- 
plithed it. 


Tue brother in arms was to be the 
énemy of thofé who were enemies of his 
brother, and the friend of all thofe who 
were friends to him: both of them were 
to divide their prefent and future wealth, 
and employ both that and their lives for 
the deliverance of each other, if taken 
prifoner.. ‘The knights of the order of 
the Crefcent, were formed on this mo- 
del.—-Other affociations of this kind were 
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made for certain periods ;-as for expedi- 
tions by fea or land, on fome martial en- 
terprize ; as that of Saintré, Boucicaut, 
and Regnault de Roie, who departed to- 
gether, as brothers in arms, ta go. againtt 
the Saracens; and repaffed | afterwards 
through Hungary,’ the king of which 
they aflifted in the war againit the mar- 
quis of Moravia. They took’a tender 
leave of each other, when this. war was 
concluded, 7 


Ir appears alfo that thefe mutual adop~ 
tions have fometimes been limited to an 
afflault or defence; as that of the brave 
captain St. Colombe ; who being wound- 
ed to death in an affault at the fiege of 
Rouen, where Monfieur de Guife com- 
manded, this prince vifited and comfort- 
ed him, faying, that he fhould ever bear 
a tender part in his fortune and ho- 
nour, as his brother and companion in 
arms, | 


THE 
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Tue violation of the oaths of frater- 
nity was the higheft reproach ; and be- 
came fo to the duke of Burgundy, when 
he failed in his engagement with the duke 
of Orleans.—But to this example may be 
oppofed that of the duke de Bretagne, 
who was long an irreconcileable enemy to 
the high conftable Cliffon. At laft, hatred 
gave place to fentiments infpired by dif- 
pofitions adopted on becoming brothers 
in arms; for there never was a fincerer 
friendfhip than that which reigned in 
both their hearts, to the death of the 
duke; and Cliffon continued it through 
life to the children of the duke, for he 
was always their father. In the peace 
eftablifhed between the duke de Bretagne 
and the king, in 1393—‘* the good faith 
(fays the Monk of St. Denys) with which 
reftitutions were made, and damages on 
all fides repaired, was admired by all. But 
what compleated the joy of the Bretons, 
was, that the hatred, formerly irreconcile- 
able, between the duke and Olivier de 

Cliffan, 
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Cliffon, was on a‘fudden ‘converted into a 
new and. firm oath: of» brotherhood vand 
friendfhip'; and. theo:duke coming into 
France, to accomplith the marriage of his 
eldeft fon with the daughter of the king, 
he left to the lord de Cliffon the govern= 
ment of his’ country, and the care of his 
wife and :children;”?: 


OnE) more inftance I cannotsforbear 
giving’ of this league of .affe@tion, which 
we read)im Brantome:——A: young gentle+ 
man, of the illuftrious houfe of Auton, 
in ‘Xaintonge, Jeft his eldeft brother ‘to 
enjoy his.rich and mighty lands, ‘and be- 
came pofleffed with the ardent defire, as is 
cuftomary with younger brothers, to go 
and fee the world, inftead of amufing him- 
felf at the’ tombs of his anceftors. He 
fhut up his houfe, took what money he 
could amafs, and, affociating with him- 
felf, and taking for his brother in alli- 
ance and fortune, another younger brother 
of Angoumois, of the houfe of Berneuil, 


they 
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they gave'their cares to theiwind ; and, 
{wearing never to abandon each other, but 
to live and die together, they fet out with 
mutual tendernefs and joy to feek their 


fortune. 


Tue afliftance due to the brother: in 
arms, was preferred to that the ladies had 
a right to exact. A young lady having 
in vain claimed the » protection of a 
knight, the latter excufed himfelf from 
it, alledging the neceffity which he was 
at that time under of flying to the affift- 
ance of his brother. . But fuch a juftifica- 
tion would not have been received, if he 
had failed in:attendance on his fovereign. 
The duty owed to the prince was preferred 
to all other duties: brothers in arms, of 
different nations, were only united toge- 
ther as long as their fovereigns were united: 
andif their princes declared war againf{t-each 
other, it forced their refpective fubjects to 
the diffolution of thofe focieties: But, ex- 
cepting this fingle cafe, nothing was more 

og indifloluble 
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indiffoluble than thefe bonds of fraternity : 
they even wore the fame habits and ar- 
mour ; they wifhed the enemy to miftake 
them for each other; and to run‘an equal 
tifk.of thofe dangers, with which each 
might be threatened.—Charles the Eighth, 


) at the battle of Fornoue, chofe nine of his 


braveft officers, and gave them a compleat 
armour, exactly the fame as his own. He 
deceived, by this firatagem, a troop of 


“ enemies, who, being leagued together to 


kill him, fought him through ‘all the 
ranks, and thought themfelves affured of 
him, whenever they met one of thefe nine 


uprave nobles. The honour the king did 


40 thefe illuftrious warriors, in the choice 


of them, *was the more fignal, as it en- 
gaged them in a fraternity of arms with: 
their fovereign, 


Tuts brotherly union was fo entire, 
that, as we have faid, they never owned 
any friends, that were not equally the 
friends of both. The duke of Bourbon 
thought 
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thought himfelf obliged to refuie, from 
Henry de Tranftamare, king of Catftile, a 
confiderablefum, merely becaufe that prince 
was enemy to Boucicaut, his brother in 
arms: and knights, thus allied, never en- 
gaged in any affair, but in concert with 


their brother knight. 


BovcicauT pafling, on his return 
from Spain, by the count of Foix’s, 
was {feveral times at his table, with fome 
Englith knights. As they judged, by the 
particular abftinence they obferved in him 
during the repafts, that he had vowed fome 
enterprize of arms, they told him, << If 
that was all, there would {oon be found 
one, who fhould deliver him from his 
vow.” Boucicaut replied, ‘* Had he com- 
bated alone, they might have decided the 
matter ; but he had a companion in arms, 
without whom he could do nothing : but 
that if any of them wifhed to engage, he 
was ready ; only that, with their permif- 
fion, he muft take time to make it known 
to his companion.” 

THE 
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THE Englith being aflembled/a little bés 
fore the battle of Pontvalain, held a'council; 
to deliberate in what manner they fhould 
attack the conftable Du Guefelin... One 
amonegi{t them, called Hue de Carvalai, opens 
ed his mindin thefe terms: “* By the gods, 
Bertrand du Guefclin is the mof valiant 
knight that reigns at prefent ! He is duke, 
count, and conftable, and was long my com- 
panion in Spain; where I found in him ho- 
nour, liberality, and friendfhip foabundant, 
with fo much firmnefs and humility, and 
with fuch an enterprifing foul, that there 
is not a man, from Spain to” Calabria; 
but knows there is not that thing in the 
world I would not adventure, to ferve and 
accompany him, day and night,—to live 
and die with him,—+were it not that he wars 
againft my lord the prince. This is my 


fincere opinion of this valiant knight,” 


AT the end of an expedition, or when 
any rupture between the. fovereigns an 
nulled thefe unions, a mutual and exad 
account was rendered of what had been’ 
expended 
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expended and ‘received,. loft and gained. 
The king’ beholding Saintré depart for 
the crufade of: Pruffia, afked him whe- 
ther he arid his companions had one com- 
mon ‘purfe. And, in the hiftory of Bouci- 
caut, we fee he was in fociety and account 
with.the Englifh knight Carvalai. The 
prince of Wales having declared war with 
Henry of Caftile, he commanded all the 
Englifh,; who were. then in the fervice of 
that prince, to quit their Spanith mafter, 
and repair to him. Hue de Carvalai, 
who was of the number, being forced to 
feparate from Boucicaut, came to take his 
leave of him-—‘‘: Gentle lord’ (faid he) 
we muft now part; we, who have been 
together in happy companionfhip ; have 
had the fame will, the fame conquetts; 
and the fame joys; ‘nor has) either re- 
ceived a joy that. the other has not. par- 
takén of: But; inaccount,.I think I have 
received mofé from you than I have dif- 


penfed'; ‘therefore I pray you that we may 


fettle ; and what I owe you, I will pay or 
aft 
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affign over to you.’ This is a fermoft, 
indeed! (faid Bertrand)—I have never 
thought: of this account; nor knew I 
whether you are indebted to me, or I to 
you; but I pray you, as we are to fe- 
parate, let us be quit herein. But, if we 
meet again, we will make a new debt, and 
will have it written: it now only remains 
for each of us to act nobly, and for you 
to follow your mafter.. May that affection, 
which hath ever been, continue with us; 
and, fince it muft be fo, in love let us de- 
part!’ He then kiffed Bertrand and all 
his companions ; and their feparation was 
moft grievous to behold. 


Tue moft proper example of the ad- 
vantage of thefe affociations, is that of 
the brave du Guefclin and Lewis de San- 
cerre, brothers in arms, and infeparable 
companions. ‘They laboured along time, 
in union, to recover from the Englifh a 
great part of Guienne; and gave fuch 
perfect models. of military valour, as to 
merit 
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merit the eternal acknowledgments of the 
people to whom they were benefaors, 
‘* It is enough (fays' the Monk -of St, 
Denys, in the eulogy of Sancerre) to re 
mark that he was the infeparable compa= 
nion, and brother in’arms, of the famous 
Du Guefclin; and that having feconded 
him in his conquefts. in Guienne, he not 
only maintained them after his death, but 
extended them by further victories. 


THESE military fraternities gave to- 


particular lords the means of engaging in 
enterprizes worthy of the moft powerful 
fovereigns; but it» was always with the 
knowledge: and autherity of that monarch 
whofe fubjects they were. When war did 
not retain them in his immediate fervice, 


they aflociated together to clear a province 


of the robbers or enemies that infefted it ; 
to deliver diftant nations, who. groaned 
under: the yoke of the infidels +:te revenge 


3 
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the duke of Bourbon againft the banditti 
of the Lyonnois; of Saintré, in Pruffia, 
againft the infidels; and that of Du 
Guefclin, in Arragon, againft Peter the 
Crucl.—Boucicaut formed an order of 
knighthood, under the title of the White 
Lady with the Green Shield, to reftore to 
the ladies the property taken from them 
by unjuft ravagers, in the preceding wars : 
and he went alone, on another enterprize, 
purely to revenge the memory of a lord, 


whorn they had affaffinated. 


Tue duke of Burgundy combated twice 
in the lifts; once. againft the duke of 
Gloucefter, brother of the king of 
England, for the quarrel of Holland and 
of Hainault; and againft the duke of 
Saffe, for Madame Catharine de Chevoix, 
his beautiful aunt, claiming for her the 
right of fucceflion to the duchy of 
Luxembourg.— The fame ardour ani- 
mated two knights of Picardy, in 1425, 
for the maintenance of the rights of 
Jacqueline 
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Jacqueline de Baviére, alledging that duke 
John of Brabant had a better right to 
the country and lordfhips of the duchefs 
Jacqueline de Baviére, his wife, than the 
pretender to it, the duke of Gloucefter. 


Ir was at Koningfberg, Boucicaut 
learned that William Douglas, a Scotch 
lord, had been affaffinated by an Englifh- 
man; and that his own companions ne- 
glected to obtain the juft revenge for it, 
The noble and virtuous foul of Boucicaut 
revolted againft fo atrocious a crime. He 
provoked the Englith, and challenged 
any of them who fhould dare to main- 
tain that the Scotchman had not been un- 
juftly put to death.—In the hiftory of 
Charles the Sixth, by the Monk of St, 
Denys, the fubftance of the letter ad- 
drefled to the duke of Lancafter, the mur- 
derer of Richard the Second, king of Eng- 
land, was a challenge from the duke of Or- 
Jeans, to combat him at the head of a hun» 
dred gentlemen ; on the condition that the 


Q2 vanquifhed 
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vanquifhed fhould ‘be at the mercy of the 


victor. The cartel was ill received; the he- 


rald, who brought it, fent: back without 
prefents, contrary to the noble cuftom of 
arms; and the combat was rejected ag 
unequal, on account of the inequality of 
the parties, fimece Lancafter »was mounted 


on the. throne of England. 


THERE was no country in which Chi- 
valry did not labour ufefully, either for 
the public,..or for particulars. ~ Nothing 
was {mall or defpicable in the eyes of a 
knight, ifit comprehended the welfare of 
any individual. Had he, in his’ voyages 
or expeditions, received the hofpitality of 
the meaneft perfon, gratitude would never 
{uffer ‘him to confider that perfon butas a 
noble: and generous - benefactor ; he de- 
clared himfelf for. ever his knight ; and 
{wore to renounce all the glory that could 
be propofed-to-him, to acquit himfelf of 
the debt ; ‘to defend, prote@t, and fuccour 
him in time of need. This oath was 
confidered 
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confidered as inviolable, if we will believe 
the ancient romance writers of France, 
And why fhould we not, .when the cuf- 
toms of antiquity are thought fufficiently 


proved by all the ancient poets ? 


Tuus was Chivalry, in thefe dark ages, 
a fource of continual benefits ; and its pe- 
culiar glories fhone forth in the noble ac- 
tions of “friendfhip, gratitude, ‘and hu- 


manity. 
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it ly i Deets i, 


Difiinctions ond Honours in Chivalry, 
in Life, and at Death, 


q (JU all times, and in all profeffions, 
\ there have been men refined enough 
to look upon the practice of virtue, and 
the fatisfaction of doing good, as a fuffi- 
cient recompence in itfelf; and it is not to 
be doubted but there were many knights, 
to whom the pleafure of having been ufe- 
ful to other men, and the inward tefti- 
mony that a generous foul feels in the dif- 
charge of its duty, were more flattering 
than the applaufe conferred by the officers 
at arms, or the tumultuous cries of the 


people in the tournaments and the com- 
bats, 
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NeEvERTHELESS, fuch pure motives 
were not of a nature to imprefs the greater 
part even of thofe, who piqued therafelves 
on thinking differently from the vulgar. 
A wife policy was therefore defirous of 
multiplying the number of knights; and 
it was thought neceflary to attach to this 
profeffion fome exterior advantages ; to 
raife its eclat by honourable prerogatives ; 
and to beftow on thofe, who exercifed it, 
a diftinguifhed pre-eminence above all the 
other {quires and the reftyof the. nobility. 
The firft diftinétions were thofe of armour 
and habits; and however frivolous the 
detail of thefe things may at firft appear to 
fome, they will become important by con- 
fidering they were the prizes of virtue, 


A LANCE of fuch ftrength that it 
could fearcely be broken; an helmet; 
an habergeon, or double coat of mail; 
the throat-piece; the mace; a fhort 
{word to the crofs; anda fhield, inter- 
woven with iron, fword-proof, were the 


Q.4 arms 
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arms afligned to the knights exclufively, 
The coat of arms, painted on a plain cloth, 
was the badge of their pre-eminence over 
all the other ordérs-of the flate and of war. 
Even the {quires were not permitted to 
engage with thefe knights, on any occafion. 
Had they been allowed to do fo; armed as 
they were only with their (word and thield, 
a flight cap of iron which had no creft; and 
covered with a thin cuirafs, or breaft- plate— 
how 'would they havebeen able to defend 
themfelves from an adverfary, almoft invul- 
nerable P--A young man (in the romance 
of Alector) offering to make known‘ his 
innocence ‘by the proof of his fword and 


 Thield, adds,—** for yet, alas! knight J 


am-not,' nor bear. I arms as fuch.” ‘The 
{quire that took the coat of arms before he 
was made a knight, was for ever excluded 
that honour, | 


Tur people wore only on ‘their jour- 
nies, -and even in combats, a fort-of knife, 
which hung down ‘to the bottom of ‘their 
thigh, 
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thigh.’ ‘The drieft and lighteft wood was 
ufed for the-lances ; as the pine, the fyca- 
more, the afpin, and the linden tree: the 
very beft of all were made of the ath: 
The top of the lance was furnifhed with 
a fteel point well tempered, an iron head, 
and a flag, which trailedalong avait length, 
—RBarbed horfes, or horfes armed, were alfo 
the privilege’ of knights. William’ de 
Tudela fpeaks thus :-‘* In a formidable 
army I counted twenty-five thoutand 
fhields, belonging, to valiant foldiers, 
whofe horfes had manes; and ten thou- 
fand who were themfelves, and their 
horfes, covered over with brafs and iron, 
dazzling to behold.” By the firft he means 
the {quires, who were never allowed to 
ride barbed or armed horfes; and by the 
latter, knights mounted on horfes, whofe 
manes could not be perceived: whether 
it was that the armour hid them; or that 
the hair was cut off, that the horfes might 
be armed with the more eafe. We fhall fee 
this was the cafe with fome knights, who 


had 
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had their hair cut off from the top of their 
heads. Hunters, for their convenience, 
have followed this cuftom for their 
horfes, The knights alfo fought, at leaft 
in the lifts, in long robes that came down 
to their heels ; and their horfes were co- 
vered ‘with houfings that touched their 
feet. It is not eafy to comprehend how 
it was poflible to fight in fo embarraffing 
an equipage; but the ancient feals prove 
it was the cuftom to do fa. 


THE importance of the coat of arms 
may be judged of from relating an anec~ 
dote, in the hiftory of Charles the Sixth, 
of the duke of Brabant, who got one 
made in hafte to go againft the enemy, at 
the battle of Agincourt, in 141 5.—** Then 
came the duke Anthony de Brabant,. who 
had been fent for fuddenly by the king 
of France; he arrived in extreme hatte ; 
and taking one of the banners of his trum- 
peters, and dividing it into two pieces, 
he made of it a coat of arms.” The gene- 


ral 
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ral rule that forbade the fquires and other 
perfons to challenge the knights, would 
then have been confidered in the fame 
light, as a private foldier, in our times, 
challenging his officer or his general. And 
this has paffed into the common cuftoms 
of fociety, between perfons of different 
ranks ; and wagers or challenges are ne- 
ver given without thefe referves, and the 
attentions that politenefs requires, 


FLoRE, going to defend the honour of 
Blancheflore, who was condemned to 
death, by engaging in a combat with the 
Senefchal who had been his judge, de- 
fires to be madea knight; for, fays he, 


‘© No fquire can of right 
*©’Arm himfelf againft a knight.”’ 


But as knights might abufe their privi- 
leges, and commit violence and injuftice 
againft f{quires, ancient jurifprudence, to 
remedy this inconvenience, fays the au- 
thor of the Affizes of Jerufalem, obliged 
the knight, in certain cafes, to fight on 

foot 
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foot againdt , thé. fquiré, as he was armed 
with, ,only.a {word cand! ‘a. fhields» ‘The 
knights loft very early)their prerogatives, 
by admitting their {quires, in the four- 
teenth century, to mix with them. in the 
tournaments and battles. The {quires 
abufed this condefcenfion, took armorial 
enfigns, and infenfibly appropriated to 
themifelves: the ornaments of the knights, 
By this.invafion of their rights, all rules 
were broken, all orders were mixed, and 
the ancient fubordination was totally loft. 
Some. knights, however, attempted to re- 
vive! the ancient laws; and by fome they 
were yet attended to, at the end “of the 
fixteenth century. 


Epwarp. Norris,. the brother of 
colonel Norris, ferving under the count 
of Leyceftre, in 1587, had fent to the 
count of Hohenlo a cartel or chal- 
lenge,, to demand of him reparation for 
an injury, ‘in having engaged againtt him. 
The latter pretended that, by the laws of 
War, it was not permitted for a common 


foldier, 
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foldier,,as Norygis-was, to; make fuch»a 
defiance without the confent of his gené- 
ral... The count of Leyceftre maintained 
the contrary ; but, that there might be 
no pretext for declining the engage- 
ment, from inequality of rank, the count 
made Norris a knight. 


Ir the arms of thefquires.-were en- 


riched with precious ornafients, gold, 


the pureft of all metals,: was referved 
for thofe of the knights, for their {purs, 
their houfings, and the. harnefs~ of 
their horfes. It was ‘wrought in the 
ftuff of which was made their robes, 
their’ cloaks, and all the parts of their 
veftments and equipage. . The golden 
harnefs (fays a writer) for the foot, as 
well’ as the horfe, was deftined ‘to. the 
knights; the king, however, granted it to 
the citizens whom he ennobled. In the 
drefles diftributed to ‘the knights and the 
{quires, gold «was for the firft, and filver 
for -the fecond.- In public affemblies; 
the knights; and the ladies’‘of*knights, 
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were perfonally diftinguifhed by thefe 
drefies. The wife of the knight was 
called Lady, that of the {quire, Gentle- 
woman: and in the public records, or 
other writings, the titles of Don, Sire, 
Meffire (a particular title of honour, equal 
to My Lord, My Lady, and Madam) were 
given to perfons of quality. The poet 
Euftache Defchamps {ets the lady and the 
Knight in oppofition to the gentlewoman 
and the {quire. 


Tue ufurpations on thefe titles caufed 
them, though long held up with great 
eclat, to become of lefs confequence, and 
fome of them to be wholly loft. The title 
of Noble Lady, and Madam, was given 
by the kings of France to the wives of 
knights ; thofe of {quires, even of the beft 
rank, were fimply Gentlewomen.—Fran- 
ces of Anjou becoming a widow before 
her hufband was made a knight, was 
entitled only Mrs. Frances, not Madam. 
If any wives of {quires were called by 
the latter title, it was becaufe they had 
‘ been 
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been widows of knights who had digni- 
fied them with the ineffaceable honours of 
Chivalry. The daughters of the kings of 
France alone, from their fuperior rank, 
obtained this honour before marriage, in 
the quality of queens: and this extended 
fo rarely to the daughters of other fove- 
reigns, that the heirefs of the Houfe of 
Burgundy, princefs of the Low Coun- 
tries, was always called Mademoifelle of 
Burgundy, till the day of her marriage 
with the King of the Romans.—Olivier 
de la Marche, after the recital of the birth 
of the daughter of the count de Charo- 
lois, in 1456, adds, ‘* The preparations 
were made for the baptifm of Mademoi- 
felle of Burgundy ; for in that time fhe 
was not called Madame, becaufe Mon- 
fieur was not fon of the king.”  Bran- 
tome gives alfo the title of Miftrefs to the 
Senefchal of Poitou, his grandmother. 


THe filver deftined for the fquires, and 
the gentlewomen who were their wives, 
marked the difference between them and 
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perfons of an. inferior fituation, who wore 
only woollen ftuffs, or cloth, without 
gold or filver. Knights alone had a right 
to wear, particularly for the. lining .of 
their cloaks or mantles, ermine, fable, 
and meniver, which were the choiceft kinds 
of fur; lefs coftly furs, of a different kind, 
were for the {quires ; and the pooreft fort 
of all for the-people. The knight. was 
obliged to keep up, by a magnificent eX= 
terior, the refpedt due to his title. «* If 
(fays Matthew de Couci).men who are 
not knights are obliged to honour thofe 
who are, how much more ought knights 
to maintain their honour by. fine and 
noble veftments, -horfes, harneis, and fer- 
vants? and they ought alfo thus:to do ho- 
nour to the other knights their peers,”’ 
The long and training mantle, which enve- 
loped the whole perfon, was particularly 
referved for the knight, ‘as the moft au- 
guft and noble decoration he could have, 
when he was not dreffed in his armour. 
The military colour of fearlet, which the 
warriors appeared in among the Romans, 
was 
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was chofen for this noble mantle; which 
was lined with ermine, or other precious 
furs. It was called the Mantle of Ho=- 
nour; and there is yet extant in France 
an ancient allegorical work, in verfe, under 
that title; with a miniature which gives 
the reprefentation of it. The kings of 
France, when they made knights, pre- 
fented to them thefe mantles; and this 
gift was generally accompanied with that 
of a palfrey, or at leaft a horfe-bit of 
gold or gilded; which anfwered to the 
pledge given on the inveftitures, as the 
mark of the alienated fief. Thefe diftri- 
butions, which made a confiderable artj- 
cle in the expences of the kings of France, 
were called their Livery; and were renewed 
by them either at the two feafons of the 
year, f{ummer and winter, fays Laboureur, 
or at the plenary courts of the great feats. 
The pieces of velvet, or other ftuffs, given 
now to the magiftrates of France, are in 
memorial of thefe prefents ; as the ancient 
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right of having the mantle of ermine, is 
ficured in the atchievements of the dukes, 
and the prefidents @ mortier, or pres 
fidents of fovereign courts, to whom be- 
longs a cap peculiar to their ofice; who 
themfelves borrowed the fafhion of it 
from thofe painted on the carpets ang 
pavilions, under which the knights were 
in covert before the tournament began. 


In the promotion (fays Madame Sevigné) 


of fixty and of fourteen knights of the 
order of the Holy Ghoft, in 1688, the 
king, for that time only, gave a difpenfa- 
tion to feveral knights, to omit wearing the 
mantle, that moft ancient cuftom of Chi- 
valry, at the ceremony of their reception. 


‘The ordinance of the king of France alfo, 


in’ 1294, prohibited not only the wear- 
ang of coftly furs to citizens, but the ufe 
of gold, precious ftones, girdles of gold, 


pearls; jewels, and crowns of gold and 


filver.—A woman, whofe hufband -was 


only a merchant, decked herfelf with a 
, coarfer 
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coarfer fort of fable, as being the daugh- 
ter of a knight; confidering herfelf as 
privileged thereby: which obliged the 
king to make a new edict. And this 
was often neceflary, to {top the courfe 
of luxury, and to bridle the ambition of 
thofe, who would ufurp what did not be- 
long to their ftation. And in 1486. all 
{uch were again prohibited the wearing 
of gold and filk ; which, by a relaxation 
of the laws, {quires and gentlemen were 
now allowed, but with great and wife 
caution. And the attention not to con- 
found ranks went fo far, that, in the pub- 
lic ceremonies, when the knights were 
drefied in damafk, the {quires were only 
allowed fattin ; or, if the latter were al- 
‘lowed habits of damafk, the former were 
drefied in velvet.—René, king of Sicily, in 
his treatifeon the form of the tournament, 
recommends to the chiefs to give to each 
of the judges, chofen from among the 
knights, a long robe of velvet; tothe 
two others, who were {elected from the 

R 2 {quires, 
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{quires, the fame fafhioned robes, but of 
damaik.—The queen having fent to Sain- 
tré and his companions a piece of velvet, 
diftinguifhed them from the fquires, by 
giving the latter damafk.—Matthew de 
Couci fpeaks thus of the engagements 
between three Burgundians and three 
Scotchmen: T'wo of the three champions, 
who advanced the firft on horfeback, be- 
ing knights, were dreffed in long robes 
ef black velvet, faced with rich fable; 
and the third, who was only a fquire, had 
arobe of fattin faced with fur. And at the 
banquet of the duke of Burgundy,. at 
Lifle, in 1454, the knights who affifted 
at the feaft were drefled in damafk, the 
{quires and the gentlemen in fattin, the 
pages and the archers in woollen ftuff. In 
fine, {catlet, and red of every kind, was 
appropriated to the knights, from its 
grandeur and brightnefs; and is now 
become the drefs of the fuperior magif- 
trates and doétors in France. ‘* Gentle lady 
(fays the poet Defchamps toTruth) I. come 
ta 
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to tell thee, that learned do¢tors and grave 
magiftrates are clad in rich habits, as well 
as valiant knights.”——The word rouge, in 
the French language, to fignify high and 
arrogant, was probably introduced from 
this colour being worn by exalted per- 
fons; among whom was Arteville, the 
chief of the revolted and victericus Ghen-~ 
tois, who was dreffed in robes of fcarlet 
and fanguine, a colour red as blood.—In 
the ancient French work, in verfe, entitled 
The Lover turned Shoemaker, we read 
‘« the moft /angume are caught ;’’ where 
the word /anguie is put for vain,. proud, 
arrogant. And Brantome, fpeaking of 
the. affair of the Swifs, at Navarre, 
ggainft M. de la Tremoille: ‘‘ This 
(fays he) was a great exploit, and a lucky 
hour of war; and fo rouge did they be- 
come and infolent, that all nations were 
by them defpifed ; and they thought of 
beating all the world.”’ And in the Vigils 
of Charles the Seventh, the poet making 
Merchandife one of his perfonages, {peaks 
thus: ‘* Merchandife was then in vogue, 
53 | made 
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made a great ftir, and triumphed fo, that 
thofe who ufed it became rouge and info- 
lent with the fudden wealth gained to 
themfelves and their pofterity.”’ 


Tue knights had another prerogative 
with refpec to their drefs, which did not 
extend to the fquires. In that age, they 
confidered thofe as clerks or fcholars, who, 
having received the tonfure, were married 
only once, ‘or who had not efpoufed a 
widow; conformably to what is now 
practifed in France, in the order of St. 
Lazare: whereas, in general, every clerk 
who was married, loft the ordinary privi- 
lege of being carried before the ecclefiaf- 


‘tical judge, if he was arrefted in his fe- 


cular habit; but if he was a knight, and 
if he wore the habit of a knight inftead of 
that of a clerk, he enjoyed all the immu- 
nities of the dignified clergy. 


Tue laft diftina particularity belonging 
to the knights, was, that they fhould fhave 
the crown of their heads’; whether from 
the 
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the fear of being feized by the hair, if they 
loft their helmet in battle; or whether 
they found it inconvenient under the iron 
cap, and under the helmet, which they 
continually wore. Joinville fays, in his \ 
manufcript of Lucques, ‘* When we 





were at Poitiers, I faw a knight named 
Meffire Geoffroy de Rancon, who, for a 
great outrage done him by the count de 
la Marche, had {worn by his faints, that 
he would never be clipped like a knight, 
but would bear about his wrong like a 
woman, till he fhould. behold himfelf 
revenged of the count de la Marche. And | 
when Meffire Geoffroy faw the count de | 
la Marche, his wife and his children, it 
knéel before the king, and cry out for | 
mercy, he had a treftle brought in, or-a | 
piece of wood on four feet, to hold a table, la 
book, and chafing-pan ; took off his vow; 
and caufed himfelf to be fhaved immedi- 
ately, in the prefence of the king, the 
‘count de la Marche, and feveral others.” 
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TuHese cuftoms were not however 
uniformly adhered to; and the rules 
6f Chivalry have varied, with re{pect | 
to arms and habits, at particular periods, | 
and in particular circumftances, The 
armorial enfigns on their fhields, the 
ftreamers of their lances, and the banner 
which they fometimes wore on the top of 
the helmet, diftinguifhed them from each 
other.—As it was originally from fove- 
reign princes, or paramount lords, that 
they received their. title and fword, 
they had made it a duty, on their recep- 
tion into Chivalry, to adopt the at- 
chievements of thofe from whom they re- 
ceived their title ;.or at leaft to take fome 
piece of their blazonry to add to that of 
their own family. But fome knights, of 
an elevated ambition and refined turn of 
mind, would not take any devices till 
they had merited them by their own ex- 
ploits: and if their fhield had on it the 
blazon of their family, they put over it a 
houfing, till, by the houfing being torn 
away 
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away in the combat or tournament, the 
race from whence they {prang might ap~ 
pear, to their praife and glory. The 
knights looked upon themfelves as the 
children of thofe who had armed them; 
from whence the French word adouber, to 
dub, which was derived, fays du Cange, 
from adoptare, to adopt, 


One of the moft ancient grants of 
coats of arms, was that of Richard, king 
of England, in favour of Geoffroi Trou- 
Jart, lord of Joinville, who conferred on 
him this honour for his merit and fer- 
vice, and gave him his own arms, which 
he joined with his family’s. It was from 
a fimilar motive of acknowledgment and 
re{pect, that the prince of Antioch, only 
fixteen years old, quartered his arms with 
thofe of St. Lewis, who made him a 
knight; and that feveral cities of France 
hold their arms from the king, as do the 
cardinals from the Pope. The defire of 
concealing the privilege of blazonry, was 
practifed 
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practifed by the knights-errant in’ parti- 


cular, the firft year of their promotion, 


As one of thefe-adventurers, whofe arms 
had been changed without his knowledge, 
made no anfwer to thofe who nominated. 
and urged him to the jouft,. by the at- 
chievement or coat of arms. they’ faw on 
his fhield,—‘‘ I am of opinion  (faid one) 
that you are of the knights of this year, 
who: know not what arms: you wear on 
your fhield.”—The houfing or cafe with 
which they covered their fhield, was fome- 
times made of a fort of gimple or gauze, 
whiter than the lilly. Sometimes they 
painted it a fingle colour: thus we find, 
in ancient romance, one of the heroes 
fiaining his: fhield with the blood of 
a kid he had killed. But the firft year 
of their reception, they were generally 
white, to imitate the example of the 
Knights of the Round. Vable. . The 
fhields painted of one fingle colour, -whe- 
ther on cloth or metal, and known, in the 


authors-.on: heraldry,. by. the name of 
ftained 
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ftained cloths, feem to have preferved the 
memory of thofe white fhields ; of which 
an. ancient chronicler has tranfmitted a 


~ 





teftimonial, 


In a combat given near Lifle, in 
Flanders, a knight in white arms. was 


celia < 


flain, who would not make known, when 


he engaged, what was his name; nor, on 
refuting to do this, furrender his arms-to 


any intreaty. This obftinate determination 
to die, rather than reveal himfelf, proves 
that the author of the romance of Per-~ 
ceforeft gives a juft idea of the manners 
of thofe times in the -difcourfe of his 
Young Unknown, who. prefents him- # 
{elf before Alexander,. When this prince || he 
-afks him in what country he was born,— ua a 
‘¢ Tam not yet born,” faid the young 
man. ‘* What is that you fay?” an- 
fwered the king. ** Sire (replied he) no 
man is born before he feels himfelf 
adorned with virtue.” 
to it (faid the king); but at leaft tell me 
then your name.” — ‘I have no more 
name 


—‘* Truly, I agree 
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name than country (replied the young 
man); I have not yet merited any; but all 
my defire is to obtain one.”—~Laurent du 
Pleffis feems to have taken up this roman- 
tic idea, in adopting for his country the 
place in which he was made a knight, 
the name of which he likewife took. 
Laurent being made a knight at Morf, be- 
yond the fea, himfelf and children have 
taken the name of Morf: The romantic 
names of feveral perfonages, known in 
hiftory, prove the. defign that fome 
knights had to difguife themfelves under 
borrowed names. In the lift of knights 
in the courts of the kings of France, 
Charles the Fifth and Sixth, are a Lan- 
celot, a Gadifer, a Carados; all heroes, 
defcribed in the old romances. The al- 
Jufion of the arms to the name of him 
who wore them, produced what was cal- 
ied Armes Parlantes ; as that of Arpajon, 
whofe name fignified a player on the 
harp ; and that was quite agreeable to the 
Spirit of the ancient Armoriafts, though 
fufpected 
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fufpected by fome for the inventions of 
ignorant and vulgar people. 


Tue crofs carried again{t the infidels ; 
a lance, a {word, or any other piece of 
arms, taken ata tournament, or ina com- 
bat; a tower, a caftle, and even the 
battlements and pallifadoes of ramparts 
forced or defended; with an infinity of 
other exploits of this kind, were the ori- 
gin of the different figures on the fhields, 
repeatedly marked, when the fame ex- 
ploits were renewed by the fame knight. 
From whence it arifes, that fome figures 
were marked without end on a fhield; 
as the heads of lances, called Fleurs de Lys, 
were originally on every fhield of the 
kings of France: and fome have gone fo 
far as to fay, that the very wounds given 
and received were added to and defcribed on 
the fhields of the knights. But what they 
thus put round them, feems rather de- 
figned_ to exprefs the damage done to the 
fhield in the different ways it was bruifed 
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or flafhed.-To the example of the royal 
fhields, may be added thofe of the Houfe 
of Montmorenci, fo fruitful of great and 
noble characters. The fixteen eaglets on 
the arms of that Houfe, are the glorious 
marks of two illuftrious ations, done by 
two great men of that Houfe, reprefenting 
fixteen colours taken from: the Imperial 
troops, on two memorable days of action, 
related by Arnaud, the famous advocate of 
France, in his public eulogy on Henry 
de Montmorenci. Matthew the Second de 
Montmorenci, having taken fixteen ftand- 
ards in the ‘battle of Bovines, Philip 
Auguitus, as a monument of this glorious 
victory, willed that this Houfe -fhould 
bear, ever after, fixteen eaglets inftead of 
four, which belonged to their former at- 
chievement. The impoffibility of plac- 
ing more than three on the little or pti- 
vate feal, occafioned afterwards the re- 
duction to that number, when they came 
to lofe fight of the ancient principles 
of Chivalry. The arms were alfo changed 
or 
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or diminifhed, or even taken away at laft, 
if the knight committed any great fault. 


In difcourfing of Chivalry, we have 
already traced the idea of that judicious 
policy, of which a later age furnifhed a 


memorable example: A regiment of the 


French dragoons having carried off the 
kettle-drums from the enemy’s cavalry, 
Lewis the Fourteenth granted them the 
privilege to bear kettle-drums at the head 
of their {quadrons.—Punifhments and pri- 
vileges were thus ever proportioned to de- 
fert. The knights had fome diftinguifhing 
advantages: they were difpenfed from be- 
ing on guard or in waiting, to which the 
pages and fquires were always {ubject ; 
and thofe men who belonged to a knight 
who came to refide in acity, could not 
be obliged to pay the taillage or quit-rent 
which the burgefs had a right to raife 
from all new inhabitants. In ancient 
times, the moft illuftrious birth gave. to 
the nobles no perfonal rank, unlef{s they 
had the honour of knighthood ; nor could 


10 they 
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they have the feal, or fet up the coat of 
arms of their father; and if they were 
contracting parties to any deed, they bor- 
rowed the feal of their mother, their tu- 
tor, friend or relation, or that of the court 


of juftice in which the deed was ratified. 


Tue French nobility learned from the 
Germans to confider military ferviceas the 
tight from which they held their rank 
and obtained their arms. ‘They wore a 
{mall feal on their finger in a ring, as the 


_higher prelates have always done. Ec- 


card count d’ Autun, fays Laboureur, bes 
queathed three rings with engraven ftones. 
The Monk of Vigeois relates, that, in a 
war between the vifcount de Limoges and 
the count de Perigord, as the two armies 
went to battle, the count de Perigord was 
killed by the citizens of Pui; on which 
one of them, a rich man, took his horfe, 
mounted it, and putting on his finger the 
ring of this lord, infulted the misfortune 
of his vaffals, who remained without their 
head. And Chaftie Mufart, an his eulogy 
3 on 
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ona knight exclaims, ‘‘ He is good !—he 
-is noble !—he wears the armorial fhield !— 
he is honoured with the ring!” Hauftoric 
monuments furnifh us with many inftances 
of this kind, among nobles of the higheft 
rank. The regents of the kingdom of 
France anciently fealed with their own 
feal; and not with that of the minor king. 
Charles the Sixth, by his edict of 1407, 
changed this cuftom ; commanding that 
all kings, his fucceflors, whatever was 
their age of minority, fhould be intitled, 
after their fathers death, Kings of France, 
and be crowned and confecrated. He, 
therefore, who had not received knighthood, 
could not be reprefented on a {feal, in his 
armour, holding in one hand the fhield, 
and in the other a {word ftretched out, as 
in the field, fighting on the day of battle ; 
or hold lands, or do fervice for them in 
perfon, as afree man. But, however young, 
the moment. he was created a knight, 
he received the honour of the feal; was 
emancipated ; took rank among thofe to 
S whom 
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whom the glory arid adminiftration of the 
fate were confided ; and with them be- 
came the prop and defence of the throne. 
Several fons of kings were ancienthy made | 
knights from the cradle; and a great num- 
ber, of inferior quality, at the age of fifteen 
or fixteen years: for as the condition of a 
knight implied that he was to be a judge, 
governor, and defender of others, it was a 
natural prefumption that he fhould be capa~ 
ble of maintaining his own rights, and of 
governing himfelf. It was therefore ne- 
ceflary he fhould be free from fervitude 
and conftraint of every kind; and, con- 
formably to the ancient privilege of the 
Roman foldiers, exempted from paying 
all taxes on provifion or merchandize 
bought for his own ufe, or toll of any 
kind. His armour and equipage caufed 
him to be diftinguifhed at a diftance ; and 
at his approach the barriers and gates 
opened inftantly to admit or to give him 
a free paflage. The knight, on his part, 
preferved fuch order and difcipline among 
thofe 
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thofe who followed in his train, that the 
country through which he paffed had no 
diforder to complain of ; or if any by ac- 
cident was committed, he was refpon- 
fible, and paid the full value for the da- 
mage: as has been related of the chevalier 
Bayard. If the fate of arms caufed him 
to fall into the hands of his enemy, his 
dignity freed him from the chains that 
would have been the lot of any other pri- 
foner. His word was the bond that re- 
tained him; and the faith of his oath 
procured him, though locked in his pri- 
fon, called the Place of Courtefy, every 
alleviation and help that could mitigate 
the rigour of his fituation. 


We have feen that the higher barons, to 
induce a greater number of warriors to enhift 
under their banners, difplayed a royal mag- 
nificence in the promotion of thefe knights. 
It is poflible their treafures were exhaufted 
by fuch profufions, or their ardour abated ; 
and they judged it no longer neceffary to 
gain, at fo high a price, the numberlefs 
S 2 recruits 
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recruits who preffed to ferve them. It 
appears, at leaft, that thofe who received 
knighthood in fucceeding ages, fhewed, in 
their turn, the magnificence which had 
formerly been confined to the nobles. 


Ir was, no doubt, on account of this 
expence, that the poffeffors of lands, called 
Lordfhips, when themfelves or their eldeft 
fons were to receive the honours of Chi- 
valry, hada right to levy on their vaflals and 
fubjects, of the faid lands, for the charges of 
their reception, one-fourth of the taillage 
their lands paid, which were called Aids of 
Chivalry : the other three were due to them 
on the marriage of their daughter; on the 
payment of their own ranfom, when freed 
from prifon; and on the ultramarine voy- 
ages they undertook. Philip le Bel and 
Francis the Firft .iffued out an ordinance 
for the levy’ of this aid; Philip, for the 
knighthood of his fon; and Francis for 
the marriage of his daughter, and the 
knighthood of his fon.—Bouteiller, the 
famous 
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famous civilian of the fourteenth century, 
terms the levy of aid from the nobles, a 
grant of courtefy; but adds, ‘< It is the 


cuftom fo to do indeed, and cuftom is ine 


heritance, cuftom is right with fome, and 
muft be followed; but I counfel that the 
difference between the right of kings and 
the courtefy to nobles, may be evidently 
feen, not to give the fame thing for the 
levy, but to change, and fometimes give 
it in a jewel, at others in a golden goblet.” 
Madame de Sevigné, however, writing 
of the grand reception of M. de la Tri- 
mouille, in 1689, adds, ** This was one 
of. the occafions wherein they redoubled 
honours and rents, according ta the right, 
from certain lands.” And this was agree- 
able to the fenfe of La Rogue and Du 
Cange, who confider thefe rights as le- 
gitimate, and according to the eftablifh- 
ment of St. Louis, when they fay, ‘‘ If a 
eentleman marries his fon, he ought to 
give him the third of his lands; and alfo 
when he is made a knight.”’ 
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As in all orders of the ftate, fo in the 
tribunals of juftice, the title of Knight was 
particularly refpected; it being prefumed 
that thofe who bore it were always difpofed 
to’ defend! the caufe of ‘right. Moreover, 
knights could not be: called to juftice, 
but with all the caution and re{pect due 
to their-dignity.. If they obtained’ cofts 
againit their adverfary, they wete adjudged 
a larger recompence. than was given to 
{quires: but if they merited condem- 
hation (fo much the more culpable, as 
they owed to others the example of every 
virtue) they paid a double fines and their 
families, ‘who ought, it was fuppofed, to 
have reftrained them, whether parents, bro- 
thers, or near relations, were included both 
in the’ penalty and the fhame.—A greeable 
to. the proportion we have mentioned, it 
was ordered that the knights, at the fiege 
of Dun-le-Roi, in 1411, fthould ‘bear 
eight fafcines, while four were only allot- 
ted to the {quires. 


As 
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As knights were, from the moment of 
their creation, chiefs and counfellors in all 
affairs.of juftice, fo they preferved.a long 
time the exclufive privilege of poffefling 
certain offices of the magiftracy.. That 
of Senefchal of: Beaucaire being brought 
into parliament .as a matter of contefi, 
one of the competitors alledged that his 
adverfary was nota knight. The empe- 
ror Sigifmond, in whofe .prefence this 
caufe was pleaded, conferred knighthood 
on the difputed challenger, and by this 
means obtained him the office he de- 
manded. They pofiefied alfo, on account 
of the ancient council of the kings having 
been formed of knights, the right of be~ 
ing employed in all public negociations. 
Lf it was neceflary to fend ambaffadors to 
treat of the moft important affairs, either 
of peace or war, they chofe always for 
each embaffy, and in equal number, eccle- 
fiaftics and knights; and in after-times 
they added the fame number of ma- 
giftrates; — the third order was formed 
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when the office of judge was taken away 
from knighthood, which had originally 
exercifed it. The Leaguers having fent 
a deputation to the Pope, in 1589; it 
was compofed (fays M. de Thou) of a 
knight, a counfellor' of the parliament, 
and an abbé; this party affe@ting to 
follow the ancient’ forms of admini- 
ftration of the {tate fo much the more 
zealoulfly, as they departed from the pri- 
mitive and fundamental. laws of governs 
ment. | ! 


But of all the rights belonging to a 
knight, the moft noble, without doubt, 
was the privilege of creating other knights, 
even on the inftant of his own promotion. 
This was in fome fort participating the 
power and authority of fovereigns. Alfo, 
in the folemn feftivals and affemblies, the 
knights had their tables particularly ferv- 
ed by the {quires; from which even the 
fons of kings were excluded, if they had 
not received knighthood. The mot 
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powerful monarchs thought they could 
not infpire their children with too much 
refpecét, or matk too high an efteem 
themfelves, for an order, to which the 
throne owed its chief luftre; nor would 
they ever be crowned without having 
received knighthood themfelves. — A 
queen (fays Perceforeft) though very weak 
after ficknefs, would go out, even with 
great rifk of her health, to meet a brave 
but poor knight, who was come to pay 
her a vifit. The poor knight expreffed 
to her the confufion into which he was 
thrown by this excefs of courtefy from 
fo great a princefs: to which fhe re- 
plied, ‘* To receive a poor knight with the 
fame franknefs and love as a rich one, is 
honour and delight.” —Robert, the fecond 
duke of Burgundy, prince of the blood, 
and firft peer of France, qualified him~- 
felf with the auguft title of knight, in his 
letters, 1272: and m the letters of M. 
Racine, it appears that, in the laft cen- 
tury, the lords of. the court teftified their 
veneration 
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veneration for even the image and thadow 
of ancient Chiyalry, in the perfons of the. 
officers of juttice, who had only the name, 
—lLewis the Eleventh, being attired; and 
on the point-of receiving coronation, fay§ 
Monftrelet, drew his fword, and gave it 
to duke Philip of Burgundy, praying him 
to make him a knight; which was a new 
thing ; for it was commonly faid, that all. 
the fons of the kings of France were 
knights at the fonts of baptifm: never- 
thelefs the duke, in obedience to the or- 
ders of Lewis, gave him the dubbing and, 
embrace, and) made him 4 knight, with 
his own hands. Charles the Seventh was 
alfo thus dubbed by the. hands of the 
duke of Alengon.;' and Charles the Sixth, 
by the regent, duke of Anjou, The laf 
monarch had early fhewn his affection for 
Chivalry ; when the king his father, wha 
wifhed to prove his difpofition,: caufed a 
crown of gold enriched with diamonds, 
and a helmet, to be fet before him for his 
choice: ‘* Sire (faid the young prince, 


brifkly) 
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brifkly) give me the helmet, and keep 
you your crown.” —- To compleat the 
glory of this order, when they related the 
death of any fingle knight, they made 
ufe of the fame terms of honour in fpeak- 
ing of him, and the number of his years, 
as it was the cuftom,to do in refpect of 
crowned heads. 


If a knight was rich and powerful 
enough to furnifh the ftate with a cer- 
tain number of armed men, and to en- 
tertain them at his. own expence, they 
granted him the permiffion of adding to 
the fimple title of Knight, or Knight Bat- 
chelor, the more noble and exalted title 
of Knight Banneret. This gave them 
the diftinction of carrying a {quare ban- 
ner at the top of their lance ; whereas that 
of a fimple knight was extended in two 
cornets or points, as the flags fet up in 
France, on the feftivals of the church: 
and befides his own fhield, the banneret 
had the ufe of many fhields of other 
knights for his defence. The fame cere~ 
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mcnies were ufed at his being made a 
banneret, as at the inftitution of barons, 
vifcounts, counts, marquiffes, and dukes ; 
and they claimed of right the fame rank 
that was expreffed on their coats of arms, 
helmets, crefts, caps, tenfes, labels, fup- 
porters, girdles, coronets, and fhields. 
Moft of thefe pieces, originally worn, ‘in 
the public ceremonies, by thofe to whom 
they belonged, made a part of their head 
armour and habiliments. Even their dwel- 
lings, agreeabie to the {pirit of the age, 
had battlements and towers, ferving both 
for the defence of their caftles, and to mark 
the nobility of their owners. But a Gen- 
tleman, the title given to one who was 
nobly defcended, had alone the privilege 
of expreffing on his flag, or of blazoning 
the atchievements of his houfe. 


‘Fue hanners of the knights in the 
battles, and the ftreamers they held in 
their hands when they entered the lifts, 
and with which they made the fign of the 
crofs before they begun the joufts (and 

which 
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which they fometimes fixed afterwards at 
the top of their cafques) probably gave 
rife to the vanes placed at the tops of 
houfes, In the enterprize of Saintré, 
himfelf and his companions wore on their 
helmets two banners, between which was 
a diamond, deftined to be the reward of 
thofe who might prove their victors. 
Saintré having alfo propofed a Pas d’Armes 
to the Englifh, between Gravelines and 
Calais, which was accepted by the count 
of Bouquincan and his companions,—on 
the Sunday, the firft day of the month, 
and entrance on this exploit, arrived the i 
{aid lord and count of Bouquincan, in the a 
morning, after faying of mafs, and a brave 
company with him, who had placed on 
the higheft wing of the houfe his banner, 
which he brought from England, bor- 
dered with filver; and commanded that 
they fhould cry aloud, ‘* England! Saint 
George!” —The infides of their houfes were 
till more diftinguifhed by the variety of 
ornaments which adorned their furniture, 
and 
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and which denoted their rank: ag the 
form of the noble fignals on the top, 
whether in the fhape of pennons or ban- 
ners, indicated that it was a knight, or 
knight banneret, to whom they belonged. 
The rendering due honours to all, ac« 
cording to their ranks, was obferved with 
the moft exact regularity in every aflembly 
of the nobles ; and the impoffibility (but 
from command of royalty on any fingular 
occafion) to hold any other place, extin- 
guifhed all that diforderlyambition, which, 
confounding thefe juft rules, introduces 
thofe into honour, who have only riches, 
and neither merit nor fervices to fupport 
their exaltation. — On the wedding of 
Charles the Seventh, Madame de Namur 
was feated at dinner below all the count« 
effes except one: in the midft of the din- 
ner the king came where fhe fat, and faid 
to her, ** Madam, you have been feated 
as wife of the count of Namur; but the 
remainder of this dinner you muft fit 
as my coufin-german.” She was then 
brought 
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brought up to the table of the queen, 
and after grace was faid, fhe returned 
_into her own place. The faid Madame 
de Namur (adds the countefs of Poitiers) 
related to me, that never before, at any 
King’s marriage, were fo many princes or 
noble dames as on that day; and all the 
ladies dined in the hall where the king 
dined, but no man was allowed to fit 
down there. Madame my mother alfo 
told me (adds the countefs) the had heard 
Madame de Namur fay, that when Mon- 
fieur the duke Philip married Madame 
Michell, his firft wife, who was daughter 
of the king of France, Monfieur duke 
John, the father of duke Philip, would 
always ferve the {weetmeats and fpiced 
wines to her, but fhe would not fuffer it; 
neverthelefs he always knelt before her, 
called her Madame, and fhe called him 
Father.—When the duchefs Ifabella of 
Portugal came to the king and queen of 
France, to {pend feven weeks, fhe never 
dined with either of them; but Madame 
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the dauphinefs came often to the apart- 
ments of Madame the duchefs, and ftayed 
with her two or three days. My mother, 
who was prefent, obferved, they ferved 
Madame the dauphinefs under cover, as 
was the cuftom to do to perfons of the 
higheft rank ; the difhes, the falt, the 
pepper, the fpices, and {weetmeats, all 
were covered; and when the dauphinefs 
had wathed with two bafons, they brought 
the duchefs a fingle bafon, and ewer, and 
a napkin, who having ufed it gave it to 
the {quire who carved ; and when fhe rofe 
from table, fhe knelt down at the feet 
of the dauphinefs, and in all thing's 
fhewed as great honour to her as to the 
queen,” ) 


In a manufcript, intitled The Honours 
of the Court, thefe different degrees of 
honour, and the f{plendid ornaments which 
adorned the rooms and beds of ftate, in 
the houfe of the duke of Burgundys—fide- 
boards, tables, and cupboards,are mi- 

nutely 
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fititely given.’ They were charged with vef= 
fels of cryftal, ornamented with sold and 
precious ftones ; cups and pots, plates and 
dithes, of pure gold; bafons and comfit- 
boxes; of gold and precious ftones: a pair 
of the latter, belonging to duke Philip of 
Burgundy, were valued at feventy thou- 
fand crowns, and were always on the fide- 
board, covered with napkins, as were the 
teft of the maffy and valuable ornaments, 
The moft magnificent fideboatds were in 
four divifions or degrees; afcending one 
above the other ; each degree covered with 
fine napkins. At the top of this of the 
duke of Burgundy, was a cloth of gold 
and crimfon, bordered with black velvet ; 
and on the black velvet was worked the 
device of my lord the duke of Burgundy ; 
which device was a fufil. This cloth was 
formed as a tefter of a bed: but the top 
part was only a quarter, or at the moft 
half a yard wide, with cornices and fringe, 
as at the top of the beds of ftate. And the 
cloth of gold, béhind the &deboard table, 
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hung down from the top to the bottom, 
at each fide ornamented a quarter deep with 
a border, which was alfo on the top, and 
was of a different colour from the reft. 
Two ftate beds, in the houfes of princes 
and thofe of royal blood, were placed un- 
der one tefter, with a paflage five feet 
wide between each. At the end of the 
paflage, next the bolfter of each bed, was 
a great chair with a high back: a couch 
was alfo before the fire, which ran on 
rollers, if need were, under the beds of 
ftate. A curtain of demi-fattin went 
round the two beds at top, but did not ex- 
tend to the bottom or feet curtains; nor did 
thefe join each other by near the diftance of 
the faid paflage. The fringes and fattin, in 
royal houfes, were green. ‘The three curtains 
at top and bottom ran on rings, and could 
be drawn together and undrawn at will; 
{o that the paflage between the two beds 
was not difcerned. In the middle of the 
two ftate beds, was a curtain of the fame 
kind, ticd up to the top, and faftened at 
‘ the 
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the bottom above the chair; and this cur- 
tain was never drawn. ‘There were the 
fame curtains to the little bed, or couch, 





round a fquare pavilion of the fize of the 
bed. The chambers of princes were hung : 
with green filk at top, and at bottom with ie 
tapeftry to the door. The beds, great and We 
fmall, were covered with {potted ermine ; 
and the infide was of fine violet-coloured 
plufh, which, when put on the bed, hung 
down on the ground a yard and a half 
deep. Above thefe coverings was a ftarched 
crape, which trained longer ftill; and the 
beds were all turned down ; but the ermine 
covers went fo high, that the theets were a: 
not to be feen, except at the bolfter, which 
was alfo covered with crape. Each bed had 
a pillow on the bolfter, three quarters 
long, and two quarters wide. The chair i 
between the beds was covered from top Vi 
to bottom with cloth of gold and crim- 
fon, and had a cufhion of the fame. In 
this chamber of the duke of Burgundy, 
was alfo a fideboard (as has been de- 

bu 2 fcribed) 
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of Utrecht to duke Philip, The hang- 
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{cribed) and on it two great candlefticks 
of filver, with wax-lights always burning ; 
and a table, near the fideboard in a corner, 
to receive the pots and cups, in which drink 
was given to the royal guefts, who came 
to fee the daughter of duke Philip, in her 
lying-in, after they had been: ferved with 
the comfit-box, which was then replaced 
on the fideboard. 


Tue room for the infant (afterwards 
duchefs of Auftria) had, in the fame man- 
ner, two great beds; and the cradle in 
which fhe lay was before the fire; but 
there was nocouch. ‘There was a pavilion 
round the cradle; the coverings of the 
cradle were as of the great beds, and 
trained on the floor. In the entrance, or 
ftate-chamber, to thefe rooms, was only 
one bed, with crimfon fattin; the covering 
the fame ; and at the top, on each cornice, 
was a great fun, embroidered with fine 
gold in tapeftry, given by the people 
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ing of the outward ftate-reoom was red 
filk ; the curtains crimfon, fome tied 
up: the bed made, not as to fleep in, i 
with a crimfon pillow. At theend of the i : 
room, far away from the bed, was a fide- 
board table, of three degrees, very high and 
wide, all covered with great flaggons and 
pots, and veffels of filver gilt with gold, 
cups, and comfit-boxes; each degree and 
all round covered with fine napkins. At 
the head of the bed was a little chair, co- 
vered with velvet, and on it a cufhion of 


gold cloth. 


AGREEABLE to thefe particulars, given 
by the countefs of Poitiers, was the eti- 
quette obferved in every thing among the | 
nobles; and with re{pec& to fubordinate 
fituations, there were.the moft exa@ regu- 
lations, fuited to each. The frequent oc- 
cafions, in thefe ages, of aflembling a vaft 
number of perfons of all conditions, 
called for the moft exa&t pun@tuality in 
the arrangement of them. At the tour- 
det naments 
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naments and proofs of combat, or lift 
fights, places were appointed for the lord 
of the feftival, the marfhal, the nobles, 
and counfellors ; for the ftrangers of rank, 
according to their degree ; for the citizens, 
merchants, and gentry.—When, in the 
fourteenth century, the prerogatives of the 
nobles began to be ufurped by the in- 
creafe of riches to individuals, the juft 
regulations, that before took place, became 
lefs attended to, and much inconyenience 
arofe from it to fociety. Euftache Def- 
champs cenfures this alienation of rank 
and honour from the juft poffeflors, who, 
by education, or merit of fervice, had alone 
obtained it. ‘‘ In my time (fays he) when 
they went into the church to make offer- 
ing and to kifs the Pax, dame went firit, 
then demoifelle, burgefles and wives came 
after. But naw, alack, is grief and 
woe! riches fwelled with pride; pitiful 
trickfter, caitif vile, thrufts into place 
with open fhame, before a man of high 
defcent.” 
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In Chivalry, where the form of go- 
vernment was military, individuals often 
acquired great riches by booty, and ran- 
foms in war, which were diftributed ufu- 
ally after the engagements. Gold, filver, We 
horfes, palfreys, and mules, were divided i 
among the knights; other prizes were 
given to the fquires, and inferior atten- 
dants : which caufed the romancers, who 
gave the picture of thefe times, to obferve 
often, that knights took neither cows nor 
fheep. A prifoner’s ranfom was com- 
monly a year’s revenue, conformable 
to the right of redemption of noble 
lands. A knight, who by merit had 
gained himfelf a name, was paid court 
to by the greateft lords and ladies ; 
jay, even princes, princeffes, kings, | 
and queens, preffed forward to ferve and 7 
enroll him, as it.were, in the rank of their 
hereditary defcent, and to infcribe him in 
the lift of heroes, who had been the orna- 
ment and fupport of their houfe, under 
the title of Knight of Honour. Montluc, 
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in the year 1555, mentions the depends 
ance he had on taking a young: Roman 
nobleman, fo rich, that he pofiefled four- 
{core thouland crowns of annual. rent. 
** A year’s revenue (addg he) is my juft 
claim.” Officers, made prifoners, paid 
the half of their falary.—-The magnifi~- 
cence of princes and nobles confifted, in 
great part, in the multitude of knights 
continually furrounding their perfons. 
*« Handfome, wife, and well prepared 
(fays Euftache Defchamps) lived the 
lord, from morn to night, in.a caftle 
large and fine, with wholefome air, and 
choice delights; valiant knights attend- 
ed him, when he went and when he 
came, obeyed his will, and ferved his 
guefts,”’ Pofiibly he meant the knights 
of honour, or body knights, who always 
attended the perfon of their lord, We 
gead, in Perceforeft, that a great num- 
ber of lords and gentlemen had caufed 
heimets to be placed over the doors of 
their caftles, to ferve as a fignal to the 


knights 
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knights who fhould pafs by, and announce 
to them that they fhould always finda 
welcome reception in a houfe, whofe maf- 
ter would confider himfelf as honoured in 
receiving fuch guefts. Some of thefe hel- 
mets are yet to be feen on the ancient edi- 
fices in France, particularly in the coun- 
try; and knights were not only moft 
courteoufly received, and treated with every 
mark of confideration by thefe generous 
nobles, but they and their train had every 
expence defrayed, and, when they went 
away, were loaded with prefents. 


_ Percerorest {peaks of this cuftom be- 
ing ufed in England. ‘* Then it was, 
that in Great Britain charity of manners 
reigned in all; noble dames and gentle 
knights placed on the top of their caftles 
an helmet, as a fign that all good knights 
and worthy ladies, travelling that way, 


fhould enter as freely into their caftle, as 


if it were their own. The prefents made 
were arms, coftly robes, horfes, and even 


money ; 
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money; to knights double the {um given 
to the fquires; as alfo to bannerets as 
much again as to. knights batchelors : 
and this proportion was obferved in the 
fame cafes among the heralds, minftrels, 
&c. The greateft lords accepted, with- 
out any fcruple, this fort of liberality ; 
not confidering it fo much a perfonal gift, 
as the affociating them in the enterprizes 
and glory of knighthood. But the cour- 
tefy they learned in thefe caftles was above 
all riches: no fpirit of difcord or peevifh- 
nefs was ever allowed in thefe knights ta 
one another; their manners difplayed 
every kind of friendfhip and good-will.” 
Joinville fays, that he difmiffed one of his 
knights, who had ftruck his comrade; 
which fhews what was the authority of the 
lord over his knights, and their dependence 
on him who commanded them. Sometimes 
a knight was in thefervice of feveralcourts, 
as was feen in the palace of prince Edward 
of England.—Bifhops alfo, as perfons of 
rank, had knights attached to them.—Pe- 

ter 
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- ter de Blois, writing to two of his friends 
who were attached to the bifhop of Char- 
tres, exhorts them to reprefent often to 
that prelate, how far he had° wandered 
from his duty ; above all, in the abufe he 
made of his riches, in fquandering them 
on buffoons; and recommends earneftly 
to them, to infpire him with a love of 
merit.— The prefent given by the duke of 
Anjou to the duke of Bourbon, Lewis, the 
third of that name, who had affifted him 
in the war of Guienne, confifted of thirty 
thoufand gold franks, and was looked 
upon as the fubfidy of a prince to his 
ally. The duke of Anjou paid the at- 
tendants of the duke of sBourbon for 2 
month, and made rich prefents to the 
knights who accompanied him, of veffels 
of filver and filk ftuffs ; and one of them 
received a fteed, valued at two thoufand 
crowns. The count De Foix gave to the 
brother of Boucicaut, who came to fee 
him, .after much good cheer and enter- 
fainment, two hundred florins, and a fine 


red 
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red palfrey. ‘The liberalities of the count 
de Foix -were fo great, that a defcription 
of them, as given by Froiffart, would al- 
moit be endlefs. His reception of the duke 
of Bourbon was magnificent; feafts the 
moft fuberb; mules, palfreys; courfers, 
and money, were prefented to him; the 
latter was refufed by the duke, the other 
prefents retained; the {quires alone re~ 
ceived prefents in florins, <A fpirit of 
natural ardour and equity reigned in the 
diftinctions of all thefe things.—-Perhaps 
thefe principles of diftributive juftice were 
derived from the Romans, or from. the 
proportion obferved in the Salique Law, 
with refpec to the amercements and gifts 
of perfons, according to their different 


claffes. 


In the hiftory of Lewis the Third, duke 
of Bourbon, we read, ‘‘ ‘The day of kings 
came, in which the duke made great 
feafis and entertainments; and fearched out 
for the pooreft child in all the city, of 

whom 
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whom to make a king. He then caufed 
the child elected to be drefled in a royal 
robe, gave him officers as governors, and 
the next day invited him to dine at his 
own table of honour. After dinner came 
his maitre d’hotel, who gathered for the 
poor king; to whom Lewis gave forty 
livres to put him to {chool, the knights 
of his court a frank, and the {quires half | 
a frank ; fo that the fum often mounted up = 
to a hundred franks ; which they gave to 
the father or mother of thofe poor chil. 
dren, who were thus made kings in turn, 
and plentifully fed, that they might be 
taught at {chool, and become worthy of 
honour. ‘Thus did the valiant Lewis of 
Bourbon, for the love and reverence of 
God; and kept up this noble cuftom to the 
laft year of his life.” 


THE magnificent rewards beftowed in 
Chivalry on the knights, were the origin 
of feveral lordfhips and fiefs ; and not only 
enriched, but raifed thefe warriors from 
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an ob{cure eftate to the higheft honouts, 
«© Clignet of Brabant ({ays the Monk of 
St. Denys) was made admiral, though he 
poflefled no right to it from his rank, 
nor from the valour of his anceftors; and 
he married the countefs of Blois, which 
raifed him from a ftate of miferable indi- 
gence to eafe and {plendour.” 


Aut the writings of the romancers 
were filled with precepts to the great, in 
favour of indigent knights; befeeching 
the former to confider their virtues, to 
fupply their wants, and raife them to the 
rank they merited. A caftle, or a yearly 
fum, was frequently conferred on a new- 
made knight; who became the vaflal of 
his patron, and often ferved him. and 
his knights at table. 


«© Wuen the king of England (fays 
Froiffart) had paffed the river of Efcaut, 
and fet foot on the kingdom of France, 
he called Henry of Flanders to him, his 
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young page, made him a knight, and gave | 


him two hundred livres fterling of reve~ | ee 
nue each year: he alfo affigned him a fuf- ne 
ficiency and wealth in England.” a 


THE tournaments, which often ruined = 
the great lords by the exceflive expence 
attending them, became a fource of riches 
for poor knights. In the diftreffes of an 
urgent war, there were no bounds to the | 
liberality of the prince, in his rewards to i 
the knights who had fhewn valour in his 
fervice ; and if brave, a knight who was 
difengaged from any immediate fervice, 


might be faid to put fovereigns to con- 
tribution: alfo, in duels that were fought 
in the caufe of a powerful lord or lady, no 
favour was deemed fufficient, fometimes 
not even the participation of their whole 
fortune, to reward the champion who had 
fuftained their honours, recovered their 
lands, or obtained revenge of their ad- 
verfary. 
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In the affault made on Pontoife, by 
Charles the Sixth, in 1441, befides con= 
ferring the honour of knighthood, he 
ennobled the firft knight who mounted 
the tower of Frife, and for his valour 
extended the honour to his pofterity; and 
gave him rich gifts to maintain the ran 
to which he had raifed him. Edward, 
prince of Wales, after the victory he gain- 
ed at Poitiers, gave five hundred marks of 
yearly revenue to James Endelée, who had 
diftinguifhed himfelf in this action; and 
retained him as his own knight. As the 
latter immediately divided this gift among 
four of his body fquires, who had never 
quitted his fide during the battle,—the 
prince of Wales, being informed of it, 
gave him fix hundred marks more. Thefe 
generous actions are to be noted in many 
other princes. 


A xwnicut alfo, who rendered himfelf 
the fuperior of a rich lord by fkill-in. 
combat, fet what price he pleafed on the 

| liberty 
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liberty of the vanquifhed. <‘* A {quire 
of Picardy (fays Froiffart) purfued by an 4 
Englifth knight banneret at the defeat of ‘| c 
Poitiers, having forced him to furren- | 
der, made him, in the end, pay fix thou- 
fand nobles; and thus, from a poor {quire, 
he became a great and wealthy knight.” 
And many, after they killed their adver- ff 
faries, obliged their parents and friends to if 
purchafe, at a high price, the mangled 
and bloody bodies, and the fpoils left in 
poffeflion of the victor. At a fally made 
at the fiege of Rouen, in 1418, the bodies ¥ 
of the killed were redeemed at four hunk A ec 
dred nobles. Some knights, however, pe 
ufed their victories with more moderation, | 
agreeable to the original precepts of Chi- 
valry; or, if they did not, their chiefs 
made memorable examples of them fot 
their inhumanity. 


History has pteferved the noble 
fpeech of the duke of Lancafter, when 
he banifhed for ever from his court a 

U difloyal 
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difloyal knight, whofe arms and herfe. he 
abandoned to Du Guefclin, and se he 
muléted at a thoufand livres: ‘* I have 
no pleafure (faid the duke) in mtr who 
are cabo of treafon, nor are we accuf- 
tomed to fuch in our country ;—the garden 
of war is. fruitful of game, but not open 


to beafts of prey.” 


Ir was from thefe heroie principles, 
that a young lady, left a rich heirefs with- 
out protectors,—or a widow, with ex- 
tenfive lands. fallen to her poffeffion,— 
vould call to her fuccour fome knight of 
known valour and worth; and confide 
to him, with the title of Vifcount or 
Caftellan, the guardianfhip of her caiftle 
and her fiefs, and the command of her 
foldiers maintained for their defence; of 
which obligations fhe would fometimes 
acquit herfelf, by rewarding with her 
hand the knight who had faithfully ferved 
her. 


FROISSART 
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FRoissarT fays, in relating the amours 


of Euttache d’Auberticourt with Madame 


Ifabella de Juliers, ** She often fent him 
horfes, for a reward of his valour, and at 
laft crowned the faithful exploits of this 
her fervant by giving him her hand in 
marriage.” Such marriages were generally 
contracted from the advice, and under the 
favour of fovereigns, born the protectors 
of the noble orphans and widows-of their 
ftates: in conciliating the interefts of 
both, they fulfilled at the fame time the 
office of royal guardians, and generous re- 
warders of the brave knights in their 
court: and from this noble“attention the 
moft powerful houfes in France date their 
origin, and acquired the immenfe revenues 
they poffefs. Befides the brilliant. fors 
tune of Clignet de Brabant, which he 
owed in part to the favour of the duke of 
Orleans, hiftory furnithes feveral exam- 
ples of warriors, who, even in the flower 
of youth, commanded the greate{t armies, 
and performed the higheft enterprizes, of 
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thofe times. Boucicaut, at the age of 
twenty-five, was marechal of France; 
and Louis de la Tremouille, the knight 
without reproach, was only twenty-aight 
when he was invefted with the dignity 
of lieutenant-general tothe king - of 
France; a rank fuperior to that of the 
narechals' of France. He gained the 
battle of St. Aubin de Cormier, and made 
the duke of Orleans prifoner.—To em- 
ploy thus. early young men, born with 
the genius and talents for war, was, as it 
were, to multiply valiant officers; for one 
fuch able general, by purfuing his full 
career, did more than many officers. in 
fucceflion could poffibly have performed. 
From having remained at the head of his 
armies, for a length of time, he had: ac- 
quired the confidence of his foldiers ; -and 
by his firt atchievements had infpired 
them with high refpect for his valour and 
fkill. He had likewife learnt to profit 
from. experience in the. conduct of the 
plan of war, he had conceived ; and the 

fyftem, 
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fyftem of military difcipline he hadformed, 
becoming lefs expofed to alterations, could 
be more furely executed and brought to 
entire perfection. 


From the view of Chivalry, in the 
life of the knight, and the honours it 
conferred on worth, we mutt depart for 
amoment, and, before we proceed to the 
clofing fcene of his death, fubmit to the 
painful view of that degradation, which 
thofe who fullied the eclat of knighthood 
were doomed to undergo; and in which 
may be remarked many features fimilar to 
the punifhments inflicted by the prelates 
eof the church. The knight, who was 
juridically condemned for his crimes, was 
inftantly led to a f{caffold, where they 
dathed in pieces before him all his diffe- 
rent pieces of armour, and his arms ; his 
fhield, from which they had razed his 
coat of arms, was fufpended at the tail of 
amare; it was turned upfide down, and 
dragged ignominioufly through the dirt: 

hes its 
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its being inverted, was a mark that the 
perfon to whom it belonged was dead; 
for every knight difhonoured by trea- 
chery, by indolence, or any ignoble con- 
duct, was confidered as a dead body, ftrip- 
ped of all feeling and fentiment. Kings, 
heralds, and purfuivants at arms were 
employed in pronouncing againft the cul- 
prit. the atrocious injuries he had been 
guilty of ; and the priefts were alfo fum- 
moned, who, after having recitéd the 
prayers for the dead, pronounced over 
his head the hundred and ninth Pfalm; 
in. which are feveral malediGions againft 
traitors. ‘Three times the king or the 
herald at. arms demanded the name of the 
criminal ; and each time the purfuivants 
at arms refounded his name. The he- 
rald replied, that was not the name of 
him who ftood 5) them, fince he was 
difloyal and a traitor. Then taking from 
the hands of the fame purfuivants a ba- 
filled with hot water, he poured it 
with indignation on the head of the un- 


worthy 
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worthy knight, to efface for ever the fa- 
cred character that had been conferred on 
him. The wretched knight was then 
dragged to the bottom of the fcaffold by 
a cord paffled under his arms, and put on 
a hurdle or hand-barrow, covered with a 
pall; after which he was carried to the 
church, where the fame prayers and cere- 
monies were faid over him as over the 
dead. Nothing certainly could be more 
horrible—not even the afpect of the moft 
dreadful death—to a knight in whom the 
{malleft fpark of fentiment remained ; and 
the idea of fuch an ignominy was fuffi- 
cient to retain the weakeft-minded foul in 
the difcharge of his duty, if higher views 
could not infpire him with a more perfect 
virtue.——Tacitus gives a fimilar account 
of the Germans. They hung up traitors 
and deferters on trees ; cowards, and others 
guilty of notorious crimes, were thrown 
into ditches and marfhes, and covered 
with mud; to denote that common crime: 
U 4 fhould 
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fhould be expofed for example, infamous 
ones buried in oblivion. 


AT the fiege of Mentcontour, Du Guef- 
clin having engaged to pay an Englith- 
man a certain fum of money for the ran- 
fom of one of his foldiers, by an obliga- 
tion fealed with his own feal, to be dif 
charged from the revenue of his lands: 
this Englifhman, not receiving the money, 
through the neglect of Du Guefclin, who 
in the hurry of his affairs had forgotten 
his engagement, caufed the arms of Du 
Guefclin to be painted, dragged through 
the mud, and hung up bottom upwards, 
to denote that Du Guefclin was perjured. 
The-city was taken, and the Englifhman 
was dragged, in his turn, and hung up 
in the fame place in which he had hung 
up the fhield of Du Guefclin. The latter 
agreed that his creditor had a juft right 
to feize his lands, and diftrain his goods, 
after the expiration of the term fixed for 
payment; but not to infult him as he had 

done, 
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done. This was however a penalty to 
which the knights obliged themfelves 
to fubmit in the contracting fuch engage- 
ments. | 


In fome particular cafes, where pro- 
mifes, held ever inviolable, were not 
broken,—or where cowardice was not con- 
cerned, which by the French, as well as 
the Germans, was confidered as the moft 
ignoble of all vices,—the culprit was 
allowed to expiate his crime by actions 
that might be capable of healing his 
wounded honour: and this was a policy 
full of humanity, and moft {kilfully and 
wifely employed by the marechal de 
Turenne, who by this means drew fin- 
gular advantages to himfelf, and to the 
ftate he ferved, even from the errors com- 
mitted. For crimes that were lefs atroci- 
ous, but {till difhonourable, the knight 
offending was excluded from the table of 
the other knights; and if he dared to 
place himfelf there, each of them had a 
right 
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right to come and cut off the table-cloth 
from before him. 


THERE is fome allufion to this in an 
anecdote given by Joinville. Theknights 
had been ill treated by the shofpitalers : 
Joinville: demanded juttice of the mafter, 
who confented to give him fatisfaction : 
it confifted in finding the authors of the 
outrage when they fhould be fat down on 
their. cloaks to eat, that the offended 
knights might come and take their cloaks 
away. When. Joinville and his men 
prefented themfelves, to execute the con- 
ditions agreed on, and make the brother 
hofpitalers rife from off their cloaks,—on 
their refufing to do fo, the knights did 
themfelves juftice by taking their places 
to eat with them ; which obliged the hof- 
pitalers to retire to another table, and 
leave them in poffeflion of their cloaks, 
Tt is well known that no juftice is more 
feverely executed than that which people 
of the fame condition exercife on one 

another ; 
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another; for then the common intereft 
becomes the intereft of each individual. 


Ir is to be obferved, likewife, that 
if a knight, banifhed from the table 
of the other knights, had recourfe to 
that of the fquires, he would have ex- 
pofed himfelf to the fame affront from 
this inferior order. ‘* A knight,” fays 
Lancelot de Lac, ‘* who was confidered 
as acriminal, becaufe he had been feen 
in a cart, arrived at the court of king 
Artus, and went to the table of ‘the 
knights ; but not one would permit him 
to take place with them. Refufed through 
every row, he repaired to that of the 
{quires ; but was drove out of doors with 
ignominy, and obliged to fpread his table- 
cloth on the bare earth.’’ Bertrand du 
Guefclin was the reftorer of this ancient 
regulation, to preferve in his command, as 
conitable, the true difcipline of ancient 
Chivalry, too much relaxed in his time. 
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Havine thus conducted the knight 
from his childhood through the courfe af 
his life, declared his prowefs, recorded 
his fame,—there remains only to fpeak of 
his lat hours, and the honours thewn 
him at the obfequies of his» funeral. 
When nature, vigoroufly exerted for 
many years, became exhaufted, and the 
knight was no longer capable of the toils 
be had undergone, he firft retired from 
the tournaments, as the Teaft neceffary of 
his arduous undertakings.——* At the 
jonfts,”” fays the hiftoriam of Lewis the 
Twelfth, ‘* given in the prefence of all 
the court at Paris, in the ftreet of St. An- 
thony, there were many great feats per- 
formed ; and among others the noble ac- 
tions of my lord Clericux, the more 
fignahzed for his valour on this day, as 
he was in the decline of life.: In»the 
courfe of lances, he brought to the earth 
a gentleman of Picardy; himfelf and horfe 
came rolling together on the ground. 
This victory gained, he caufed himfelf 

to 
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to be difarmed ; repofed between two Ane 
fheets; and fent his helmet to a lady at 
Paris, praying her to keep it for his fake; 
adding, that for his part, he had finifhed 
the career of valour her beauty had in- 
{pired; and that he would be found in 
jouft and tournament no more.” If living 
to the full age of man, it was with more 
difficulty the knight entirely forfook the 
profeffion of war ; and it was with grief 
he availed himfeif of the melancholy 
provifion for age the law had accorded 


him. 


Wren the final ftroke of death had 
fealed his eyes in darknefs, and for ever 
extinguifhed that ardour and prowefs for 
which the knight had rendered himfelf fo 
redoubted, the attendants put on his 
body his whole armour: ‘and at the 
funerals of barons, and knights of peculiar 
dignity, they put on the bed of {ftate, 
which was borne in the pomp of the 
funeral, a living man, armed. from head 
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to foot, to reprefent the perfon of the des 
ceafed. 


In the charges of the houfe for the 
counts of Polignac, it is recorded, 
that in 1375, five fols were. given for 
having perfonated the dead knight, atthe 
funeral of John, fon of the Vifcount of 
Polignac.=—The Englifh, in 1591, at the 
fiege of Rouen, with Henry the Fourth, 
referved for the colonel of their infantry 
a funeral pomp, well worthy of ancient 
Chivalry ; the fpirit of which was long 
preferyed in that nation. As this brave 
colonel, nephew of the earl of Effex, was 
killed: in an attack at the head of his 
troops, the Englifh put his body in’a 
leaden coffin, and kept it till their de- 
parture. ‘* We will make it enter the 
city through a breach, if an occafion by 
aflault prefents (fay they), that we may 
tranfport our leader by the fame way: he 
would have conducted us, if death had 
not ftopped. his courfe.”.. But obtaining 
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not the means of conferring on their 
chief this honour, they carried back his 
corpfe to England. 


Tuose who died after having under- 
taken a crufade, though they had not 
accomplifhed it, ‘were carried) to the 
eravé armed, their legs croffed the one 
over the other: they were reprefented on 
their tombs in the fame attitude, as is to 
be feen in the cloifters of the’ ancient 
mionafteries of France and Flanders, and 
in) many other places. ‘‘ ‘Fhe body of 
my Lord Corneille, Baftard of Burgundy 
(fays Olivier dela Marche) who was kil- 
led in the purfuit of the Ghentois, was 
conveyed to Bruffells, and the duchefs of 
Burgundy had it-honourably interred at 
St: Goule; for fhe loved him right well 
for -his good virtues; and ordered that 
on his bier fhould: be laid his banner, his 
{tandard, and his flag. ‘Toifon D’ Or, 
king at arms, faid afterwards, that it be- 
longed not toany one, but him who died 
r in 
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‘in battle, to have thefe three enfigns of 
honour at his funeral; only one, or at 
motft two of them. 


Tuus the glory of knights followed 
them to their tombs; and the fignal marks 
which decorated their bier, and were 
placed on their maufoleums, were tefti- 
monials of gratitude, on the part of the 
nation by whom they were decreed, to 
wards the hero who had fo ably defended 
them. For- himfelf they remained an 
immortal. recompence of *his labours ; 
for his family, an illuftrious honour, the 
brightnefs of which they were never 
to fully; and for Chivalry itfelf, an ani- 
mating example, exciting a noble flame, 
to tread in the fame glorious paths, and 
merit the fame {plendid  diftin¢tions. 
The amiable chevalier Bayard had in 
view thefe honours, when he thus ad- 
dreffed himfelf to his redoubted fword, 
with which Francis the Firft had juft re- 
ceived the dubbing at his hands: ‘* Thou 
art 
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art blefied, O my fword! to have given 
{o great, fo excellent a king the order of 
Chivalry! In truth, my good {word, thou 
fhalt be guarded as a relic, and above 
all others famed and honoured.” Having 
fpoken thus, he leapt twice in token of 
joy; and then bowing low to and kiffing 
his fword, he replaced it in its fcabbard. 


As formerly the arms of Achilles exeited 
the ambition of the Grecian chiefs, fo 
did the knights defire to poflefs the wea- 
-pons, and above all the fwords, of their 
illuftrious predeceflors,’ to ufe them in 
the day of battle, hang them up in their 
arfenals and tilting-rooms, as curious 
monuments of ancient valour; or dedicate 
them in the churches, from motives of 
religion. The duke of Savoy fought, with 
the moft unwearied diligence, for the 
{word of the chevalier Bayard, to place 
it in his palace; but not being able to 
obtain it, he put in the place thereof all 
his other mafly arms, which he gained 
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with ‘infinite ‘intreaty from Charles du 
Motet, lord of Chichiliane, a brave and 
wife ‘gentleman of Dauphine, who ‘had 
kept them in the higheft prefervation. 
The duke wrote him a letter in ‘very 
obliging terms, praying him to make him 
a prefent of thefe precious arms: ** I will 
cherith them in honour of Chivalry (adds 
he) and place them in the choiceft room 
of ty palace; and‘when I gaze with tran{- 
port at thefe noble enfigns of valour, my 
joy will receive but’ one’alloy, ‘the refleét- 
ing they are now in the-pofleffion of one 
whois fo much defs worthy of this in- 
eftimable treafure, than their firft kind 
preferver.” \ In the time of ‘Charles the 
Seventh, in the great adverfities of France, 
it was thought neéceffary, for its reftora- 
tion, to choofe one of thefe-ancient‘fwords, 
with which ‘to-arm the Maid of Orleans. 


«© Ixy ‘the church of St. Catharine de 
Fierbois were’ found (fays’ Savaron) feveral 
ancient {words ;”. among which ‘was ‘that 

2 famous 
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famous fword, fo fatal to the Englifh, 
faid to have been that of Charlemagne, 
which drove them out of France, and 
which was afterwards placed among the 
relics of the church of St. Denys. It 
was agreeable to the piety with which the 
knights entered into this facred charac- 
ter, in their firft dedication at the altar, 
to place thefe weapons of honour in the 
churches, at the clofe of life. Thus de- 
voting to God, the only Author of true 
courage, and every virtue, the fword they 
had employed in the defence of Religion, 


and the good of the ftate. 
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PARE Loren: 


AVING gone through the de- 

fcription of Chivalry, of which 
there fubfifts only the veftiges in the 
prefent orders of regulars or monks, it 
only remains to relate the inconveniencies 
and the abufes that arofe in this once no- 
ble inftitutton, and which became a 
counterbalance to its advantages and 
honour. 


Tue ages in which Chivalry flourithed, 
it will be faid by fome, were ages of bar- 
barity and horror, of public robbery, and 
private licentioufneds ; and that thefe 
vices were found in the knights, who at 
that time were fet up as heroes. Peter 
de Blois, a fatirift, of the twelfth cen- 
tury, fpeaks of their fumptuary hortes 

bending 
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bending under the load of utenfils and am- 
munitions for voluptuoufnefs: inftead of 
being charged with the arms and baggage 
neceflary to war, they are, in truth, adds 
he, covered over with fhields, where gold 
glitters on every fide; and juft.as fhining 
and as whole as they brought them are 
they carried back. ‘Their faddles, how- 
ever, and their helmets, are adorned with 
pictures, which reprefent the combats of 
Chivalry. Thefe fine images tranfport 
them with admiration; but it is in paint- 
ings only they dare to look on war,—The 
paintings here fpoken of evidently indi- 
cate the origin of atchievements, or coats 
of arms. 


In contempt. alfo of Chivalry, the 
count of Champagne, in 1231, declared, 
that he confided more in the loweft of 
his citizens than in his knights. Nor did 
thofe of this order, who were devoted to 
the exact performance of religious rites, 
e{cape the cenfure of the fatirifts; they 
dueg were 
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were taxed with fimony. In the houfes 
of hofpitalers, and others deftined to hu- 
miliation, to poverty, and charity, they 
were accufed of pride, opulence, and idle- 
nefs; and that the: faith they profeffed 
was fraud and treachery. Nor are the re- 
citals of hiftorians wanting in fumming 
up the unjuft’ actions of many heroes ; 
their employing in their train troops of 
robbers, as the minifters of their ambition 
and vengeance: and they reproach them 
dlfo with inteftine broils and wars, occa- 
fioned by their private animofities. St. 
Eewis made the fevereft laws to extin- 
guifh thefe feuds; yet the civil wars, 
under the reigns of the princes of the 
Houle of Valois, armed the moft power- 
ful lords, and the moft valiant knights, 
againit each other. Such were the alle- 
gations againit this noble inftitution. 


But though from the bofom of friend- 
fhip, and the union of brotherhood; there 
ifiued fome monfters; who oppofed the 
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laws ‘by which. they arrived at the dig- 
nity of knighthood ; there. were. many 
who. publifhed its fame; and fecured its 
glory. Vidal, in {peaking of the knights 
who fucceeded thofe employed by Henry 
king of England, and his three fons, gives 
to ancient Chivairy the higheft honour. 
And another fatirift fays, ‘‘ This order 
anciently was fo refpeGtable, that to dare 
to cenfure it, would be a fatire on my~- 
felf; but the white wolf (adds he, allud- 
ing toa popular tradition in his age) has 
devoured all the loyal and brave knights ; 
be not therefore fuprifed the race of them 
is loft.”’ 


EusTAcHE DESCHAMPS, who wrote 
in the reigns of king John, Charles the 
Fifth, and Charles the Sixth, complains 
bitterly againft the Chivalry, of his age, 
compared with that of the preceding, 
that it was declining, and would foon 
come to ruin. ‘ Knights anciently (fays 
he) were loyal, fecret, fond, and brave ! 
xX 4 Fach 
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Each one, with his dame and friend, lived 
in bond of harmony, free from cenfure, 
free from vice: but now they jangle, 
now they lye ; nor live as thofe in ans 


ceftry.” 


It is certain that Chivalry, in the firft 
ages of it, tended to promote order and 
good morals ; and though in fome re- 
{pects imperfect, yet produced the moft 
accomplifhed models of public valour, 
and of thofe pacific and gentle virtues, 
that are the ornament. of domettic life: 
and it is worthy of confideration, that in 
ages of darknefs, moft rude and unpo- 
lithed, fuch examples were to be found, 
from adhering to the laws of an inftitu- 
tion founded folely for the public wel- 
fare, as in the mott enlightened times 
have never been furpafled, and very rarely 


equalled. 


Men are weak; there is a wide road 
between fpeculation and practice. In the 
moft 
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moft regular ftates, the numbers of thofe 
who live conformable to its laws, are the 
few, not the many, except in the very 
firft eftablifhment of thefe ftates. Time 
introduces innovations and abufes; but 
thefe ought to be imputed to individuals, 
not to the profefflion they have embraced. 
Chivalry had, in this refpe&, the fate of all 
ether inftitutions; and, to difguife no truth 
unfairly, it was liable to fome inconve- 
niencies in its own fyitem, which fhall 
be mentioned. To confider it then on the 
fide of war: In what diforder muft an im- 
petuous foldiery fight, whofe courage was 
their law; and whofe ambition was to 
multiply the dangers that furrounded 
them ? From the time of their war with 
_the Albigenfes, the French were reproach- 
ed with the makinga fport of danger, and 
braving death. ‘* They are contented 
(fays an Albigenfe captain) with arming 
their bodies ; they difdain to defend their 
legs, and they wear only ftockings when 
they go to battle. This was confidered 
as 
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as extreme. temerity in. an age when ar- 
mour.was.in ufe: and..we know: that 
among the Romans, and, Lacedemenians, 
excefs of courage was punifhed as cowar- 
dice. The foldiery, who were thus rath, 
muft be often incapable of rallying, to re- 
pair the errors it might lead them to com- 
mit, or the lofies it might caufe them to 
fuftain. Alfo, the different interefts of 
the lords paramount, and the different 
ranks of knights under them, were.likely. 
to caufe much confufion: the power of 
the former would often, clafh, with the 
officers belonging to the king; and from 
the combinations of thefe different powers, 
fome nearly equal in rank, all rivals of 
each other in. fame, authority might be 
weakened by participation, and obfervance 
of the laws eluded by different. pretexts 
in the knights: or, by the covert. of in- 
dulgence to their vaflals, the latter might 
e{cape the punifhment of difobedience in 
their duty. Experience fhews.this in the 
wars of the Englifh, whofe bloody rival- 
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fhips, and headftrong foldiery, are firiking 
proofs of the inconveniencies of any fyften 
that. neglects letters, to attend folely to 


at iY S e 


Ler us now pafs to a view of the 
knights errant, and fee of what ufe they 
appear to have been in thefe dark ages.— 
Among thefé were the Knights of the 
Round Table, fo famous in the romances 
that depicture thofe times. The martial 
Boucicaut went to the-Holy Land as a 
knight errant, and combated the Saracens, 
fays Godfrey his hiftorian. Thefe he- 
roes, in imitation of Hercules and The- 
feus, vifited diftant countriés, to redrefs 
wrongs, revenge the oppréfled, and exter- 
minate robbers. ** The barbarity of thofe 
dark ages (fays La Colombiere) required 
the fuccours of fuch redoubted cham- 
pions ; and they were even of ufe in fuc- 
ceeding times, not fufficiently cleared 
from ferocity, to do without their aid.” 
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BRANTOME Confirms particularly the 
cuftom of knight errantry, in the recital of 
the enterprize of the Lord Galeas, of 
Mantua. In acknowledgment of the ho- 
nour done to him by queen Joan of Na- 
ples, who had taken him out to dance 
with her, he made a vow to run over the 
world, till he had conquered two knights, 
to prefent to her majefty.., At the end of 
a year, which he had employed in fight- 
ing in every country through which he 
pafied, in England, Spain, Germany, 
Hungary, -having overcome two knights, 
he brought them with him, and prefented 
them, kneeling at her feet, to the queen, 
as the accomplifhment of his vow. ‘* The 
queen gave them their freedom, with a 
generofity (fays Brantome) far different 
from that fhewn by the canons of St, 
Peter’s at Rome. A knight, under the 
like vow, having fent another knight he 
had taken, with his arms, horfe, and all 
his fpoil, to the church, the priefts liked 
them fo well, that they would never part 

9 with 
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with any one of them, but retained them 
all; and made the poor knight their cap- 
tive for the remainder of his life.” 


Ir appears from this anecdote, that 
Chivalry, in a fimilar cafe, acted by more 
equitable and noble laws. Thefe wander- 
ing heroes, the knights errant, refided 
principally in forefts, without any other 
equipage than that which was neceflary 
for the defence of their perfons. They 
lived wholly on venifon; and on flat {tones 
(placed exprefsly for the purpofe of thee 
knights errant in the forefts) they roafted 
and eat their meat: the bucks they killed 
were put on thefe ftone tables, and co- 
vered over with other ftones, which they 
prefled down on them, to fqueeze out the 
blood; from whence this meat was called 
Prefled Kid, Food of Heroes! Salt and 
fome fpices, the only munition they 
charged themfelves with, were all the 
feafoning they ufed.—The laws of thefe 
forefters. were, to march in fmall com- 
panies, 
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panies, fometimes only three or four tos 
gether, that they might furprife the 
more readily the enemies they fought; 
taking care, that they might not be 
known, to change .or difguife their -at- 
chievements by covering them. A year 
and a day was the ordinary term of their 
enterprize; on their return, they were 
upon oath to relate faithfully their adven- 
tures, and ingenuoufly confefs their faults 
and -misfortunes. 


Tue eagernefs and joy of the ladies 
and young gentlewomen to receive them 
on their return, was inexpreffible ; and it 
is eafy to believe, what the authors of 
thefe times affert, that kings have refufed 
crowns, .to apply themfelves.more freely 
to thefe benevolent purfuits of knight- 
errantry. ** Queen Elizabeth -withed 
(fays'M.de Thou). to receive a homage 
that ‘fhould, as in thefe ancient times, be 
addreffed to. her folely for her own fake. 
~She was pleafed to exercife her imagina- 
tion 
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tion: with recalling theumemory of thefe 
knights errant, who run over the world, 
animated folely with the defire.of pleafing 
thofe beauties, who infpired them with 
fuch ‘noble {entiments.” ‘To appreciate 
exactly the juftice of :thefe ancient tra- 
ditions, there are many teftimonies in later 
poets, and in hiftorians. ‘* The young 
knights (fays’the chevalier Bayard) flying 
the bonds of marriage, fearing left -by 
them they fhould be turned from the 
purfuit of their profeflion, made ita part 
of their duty to confecrate the firft years 
of their inftallation into the :order of 
knighthood, to the vifiting diftant coun- 
tries and foreign courts, that they might 
render themfelves perfect knights.” 


Tue averfion -of -knights to idle- 
nefs, ‘their love of war -and tournaments, 
their -ardour for-fome fgnal. atchievement 
in the‘profeffion ofiarms, are.alfo juftified, 
in’ Bayard’s life, by ‘the epitaph-of John,of 


Arces,’ fon of the chevaherpBlanc.  Tihe 


enterprizes 
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enterprizes of the chevalier are there men= 
tioned ; and the voyages he made to Spain, 
Portugal, England, and Scotland, to defy 
the moft renowned combatants of {word 
or lance. ‘Tacitus paints the Germans in 
the fame manner: ‘* When a city lan- 
guifhes in the bofom of a long peace, al- 
moft all the young nobility go and ferve 
elfewhere as volunteers: repofe is a ftate 
of force to the Germans ; perilous hazards 
and eminent. dangers are their delight.” 
Green was the colour worn by the knights 
errant, which announced the verdure of 
youth, and the vigour of courage. The 
Monk of St. Denys relates, in his hiftory, 
that in the tournament that Charles the 
Sixth gave in 1380, at St. Denys, for 
the knighthood of the king of Sicily, and 
his brother the count of Maine, twenty- 
two principal knights, who joufted at 
this feaft, had green fhields, the device 
on each engraved in gold: each knight 
was followed by his fquire, who wore 
their helmets and their lances; and, that 

ne 
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fio magnificence might be wanting, thefe 
knights waited for the ladies, who were to 
conduct them, agreeable to the order of 
the king, to the lifts; and who repaired 
themfelves thither in dreffes of the fame 
livery, dark green embroidered with gold 
and pearls: they came on beautiful pal- 
freys to join thefe knights; ** and fo mar- 
vellous was the array, and“fo rich befeen 
(fays this writer) that it feemed not only 
fo many queens, but fo many goddeffes ! 
for fo much majefty, beauty, and fplen- 
dour, were united, that the fiGions of po- 
ets came far behind what was now be- 
held.” Thus teftified the monk of St. 
Denys, in his Hiftory of Charles the 
Sixth. 


In the voyages made by the knight er- 
rants, they ftudied the art of fencing, and 
the manner of joufting, in foreign nations: 
they wifhed to meafure fwords with their 
fuperiors in this art, to learn mott ably 
the fcrence of war, in practice as well as 

¥ theory, 
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theory, by fighting on the fide that ap- 
peared to them to be juft and right : they 
alfo {tudied the ceremonials, or honours, 
and the principles of courtefy, obferved in 
each court. ‘Their talents and their po- 
litenefs formed acquaintance with the 
princes and princeffles of the higheft re- 
putation ; obferved the moft celebrated 
knights and dames learned their hiftory,, 
and recorded the moft worthy paflages of 
their lives ; that they might be enabled to 
give inftructing relations, and agreeable 
and interefting reports of them, when they 
fhould return to their own country. 


Tur. knight errants were particularly 
careful, in all the places thro’ which: they 
paffed, at a diftance from courts and ci~ 
ties, to engage in the caufe of the op 
preffed : wherever there were violences to 
reprefs, or crimes to punifh, there they 
were moft affiduous. Women, the unfor- 
tunate of all ages and conditions, they 
Hew to affift, that they might accomplifh 

the 
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the facred vow they had taken: Nor was 
the caufe of religion lefs attended to by 
thefe knight errants; thotigh it muft be 
confeffed; that the laws of this facred pro-= 
feffion were beft obferved in the early 
times of its inftitution (as is ufually the 
cafe in temporal matters alfo); and that 
it fhared the fate of all other fyitems 
in its decline. It is likewife to be 
eonfidered, that the religioti of thefé 
times was full of fuperftition ; compofed 
of ceremonies which, though facredly ob- 
ferved,; and in fome refpects ufeful, yet 
were calculated to give more outward ap- 
pearance of religion than inward redti- 
tude of heart: The proclamations at the 
tournaments were generally in the name 
of God and the Virgin Mary: they con- 
feffed, and heard mafs, before battle ; and, 
when they entered the lifts, they held a 
fort of image; with which they made the 
fign of the erofs. ‘* The lord of Lalin, at 
the Pas d’Armes of 1449, had the flag in 
his hand painted with the figure of Chrift 
on the crofs; atid he figned himfelf with 
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it,” fays Olivier de la Marche. And as the 
feafts of the tournaments were accompa- 
panied with thefe acts of devotion, fo the 
feafts of the church were fometimes adorn- 
ed with the images of the tournaments. 


MATTHEW DE Couct gives the recital 
of a pious feaft, or proceflion, that the 
ambafladors of Burgundy faw at Milan in 
1459, and which terminated by reprefen- 
tations or {pectacles of men and women ; 


i 
the former, armed as warriors, tilting for 
ove of their ladies.. The proceffion 


ef the Féte Dieu, in the city of Aix in 
Provence, and the perfonage of the Prince 
of Love exhibited in it, renders this ac- 
count of Matthew de Couci, relative to a 
more diftant time, very credible. M. de 
Fleury, {peaking of the manners of the 
Chriftians in the roth century, fays, “ all 
the world were Chriftians; fo that it 
feemed a profeffion born, and that man 
and Chriftian was the fame. Chriftianity 
(adds he) was become a part of the man- 

ners, 
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ners, and confifted chiefly: in © exterior 
ceremonies. . Chriftians differed little from 
Jews and infidels, as to vices and virtues, 
but only as to ceremonies, which do not 
really make any one good at heart.” The 
priefts themfelves could not read, and in- 
{tructed the people only by a homily, or a 
fhort difcourfe, written down in the in- 
cient ceremonials, If it happened that 
any one gave himfelf to letters, or lifted 
up his mind to the contemplation of 


the heavenly bodies, he pafied inftantly 


for a magician or a heretic. 


By a fcrupulous attention to all the 
public and private ceremonies of religion 
(for hearing mafs the moment they. were 
up- was according to their miffion) by 
gifts to the church, and to the monks, &c. 
many, in thefe dark ages, thought they 
might violate the other laws of Chrif. 
tianity : and, bya pilgrimage to fome holy 
place, or an expedition again{t infidels or 
heretics, or taking up the monaftic habit 
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at the end of life, or even ordering it ta 
be put on them while they were dy~ 
ing—appeafe the divine vengeance, and 
receive the remiffion of their fins. —Wil- 
liam of Malmfbury, an Englith hiftorian, 
has declared, that Philip the Firft, wha 
was interred in the abbey of le Fleur, 
had taken the religious habit in that 
monaftery. Geoffery, count of Anjou, 
who maintained a bloody war againft his 
father for many years, it is certain (in 
1060) renounced, on the evening before 
his death, his arms and temporal affairs, 
and put on the pious habit of a monk, to 
depart, thus clad, the more fafely out of 
this world into the other, And fo frequent 
was the ufe of dreffing in monaftic ha- 
bits to die, that women had recourfe to 
this method of fan@tifying the end of a 
bad life. 


Tut abbe of Caunes, in the diocefe of 
Narbonne, and his monks, declared by 
an authentic act, in 1309, that all thofe 

who, 
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who, by their laft wills, gave orders to be 
buried in their abbey, with the monattic 
habit, fhould not be obliged, on that ac- 
count, to leave them any thing: and they 
generouflly appointed two monks of the 
houfe to put this habit, .at the point of 
death, on thofe who fhould devoutly with 
to be invefted in it, and to be received as 
monks, and brothers of the monaftery. 
This cuftom continued iong after the 
14th century; till the wars of the reli- 
gionifts checked this fort of devotion. 
Henry Eftienne, a proteftant author, in 
conformity to the opinions of his fed, 
obferves fhrewdly ; ‘* the count of Carpi, 
being the laft who played this jie game, 
alone remains a proverb and a jeft !” 


Tne form in which religion might ap- 
pear, in peculiar circumftances of hurry 
and confufion, may be judged of by the 
following fingular anecdote : -—~ Etienne 
Vignoles, called Lahire, went with the 
count of Dunois to raife the fiege of 
Y 4 Montarges, 
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Montarges, in 1427. When Lahire ap- 
proached the fiege (that is to fay, the 
camp of the Englith, who furrounded the 
_city) he found a chaplain, to whom he 
faid, *‘ that he muft give him abfolu- 
tion invall hafte;” the chaplain replied, 
‘* he muft confefs to him his fins.” —La- 
hire anfwered, ‘* that he had not leifure, 
for he muft immediately charge the enemy ; 
and that he had done all that was the cuf- 
tom for foldiers to do:” on which the 
chaplain gave him abfolution in his own 
way; and then Lahire made his prayer 
to God, faying, with his hands joined, 
‘* God, I pray thee that thou wilt do 
this day for Lahire, what thou would’# 
that Lahire did for thee, if he was God 
and thou waft Lahire.” ‘Then he rofe 
up, well fatisfied (for, undoubtedly, he did 
not mean to be profane, though he was 
fo) with having well prayed, and pioufly 
{poken to God.. A great ftrefs on the 
mere ceremonial of religion did, in this 

| inftance, 
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inftance, and is often {een to produce, 
though in a different mode, an unjuftifia~ 
ble familiarity with the Supreme Being, 


We have already thewn the great atten- 
tion paid in thefe days to the ladies : they 
partook with the knights the diverfions of 
hunting and the chace; heard all their 
exploits in war and in the field ; their 
defcriptions of the nature of the animals 
they purfued ; the manner of rearing their 
young, and treating their maladies. Gaj- 
ety, love, and bravery, were the great cha- 
racteriftics of an accomplithed Knight, 


Tue epithet of Joyous, applied from 
time immemorial to the fword of Charle- 
magne, 1 one of the moft ancient tef- 
timonics of the natural gaiety of the 
French. War had an air of pleafantry 
peculiar to them; they never {poke of it 
but as a feaift, a game, a paftime: * Let 
them play their game, fay they of the 
cro{s-bow men, who were fhowering 
down 
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down arrows on them ; and ‘ to play a 
great game,’ was their defcription of a 
battle, 


FRoissarT, relating the death of duke 
Winceflas, gives this pidure of him: 
‘* At that fame time (1383) departed this 
life the gentle and handfome duke Win- 
ceflas of Bohemia, duke of Luxembourg 
and of Brabant, who had been, in his 
age, noble, amorous, joyous, wife, and 
_ brave.” And in the eulogy of the brave 
Foulque, nephew of Gerard de Roufillon, 
he completes his picture, by faying, ‘* he 
was fkilful in hunting in the forefts, and 
fifhing in the rivers ; and no lefs fkilful in 
the games of chefs, tables, and dice.” And 
the hiftorian of Bayard, relating the din- 
ner that king Charles the Fighth gave to 
the duke of Savoy at Lyons, fays, * there 
were feveral difcourfes held there cons 
cerning dogs, birds, arms, and love!” 


AN 
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An equal knowledge of thefe points 
formed the eulogy of a perfect knight. 
Many were the fubtile defcriptions of 
love—which involved fituations the moft 
defperate or delicious, toa heart tender and 
fincere ; and qualities the moft amiable, 
er difgufting, in a miftrefs. Sometimes 
thefe, themes produced many pompous 
declamations to the honour of the la- 
dies, a hundred times repeated; fome- 
‘times indecent exclamations againft their 
conduct. A judge of thefe difputes was 
characterifed by the title of the Prince 
of Love: his fentences were often equi-~ 
vocal, obfcure, and enigmatical’; and the 
parties, however abrupt in their private 
difcourfes, fubmitted with a refpectful do- 
cility to his decifions. Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, and many perfons of quality, re- 
tained this tafte, which their forefathers 
had taken from the ancient cuftoms ; and 
had fuch themes renewed. The French 
academy, to pleafe Cardinal Richelieu their 
founder, treated in their firft meetings of 
feveral 
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feveral fubjects relative to love: and in 
the hotel of Longueville the wittie#t per- 
fons, and thofe of the higheft rank, en- 
gaged in thefe difputes. Thefe lovers of 
the golden age of gallantry, from their 
fubtile definitions, appeared lefs read in 
Plato than in the {chool of the Scotitts, 

from whom they drew their refined dif- 
tinctions, ‘They boafted of loving only 
the virtues, the talents, and the graces of 
their ladies; to find in them the only 
fource of felicity; and to af{pire at nothing 
but maintaining, exalting, and fpreading 
abroad in all places, the reputation and 
glory thefe virtues and graces had beftow- 
ed on them: each, profufe in the praife of 
his miftrefs, would never allow any other 
lady to be more perfect than her he 
adored. Some held the moft violent paf- 
fion for thofe they had never feen: a 
ftriking inftance of which is given in the 
life of Geoffron Rudel, in the Hiftory of 
the Troubadours. 
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Tuis love was metaphyfical, and moft 
re{pectful ; and did not, as is proved in 
the writings of the Troubadours (who 
have conveyed the pictures of thefe times, 
and are to be valued for giving the ori-~ 
ginal view of ages fo remote) always ba- 
nifh from their difcourfes cold, trite, 
and familiar images, the natural produc- 
ticns of minds in a rude and unimproved 
ftate. 


Tux Chevalier de la Tour {peaks of the 
fariaticifm of the Lovers, who formed a 
kind of paftoral life in Poitou, during the 
imprifonment of St. Lewis; and who, 
under pretext of delivering him, over-ran 
the confines of Flanders and Picardy, and 
were at laft exterminated in the Orleanois: 
under the fame pretext, Languedog was 
defolated in 1320. They called their {o- 
ciety the Fraternity of Penitents in Love ; 
others called them Galois, and Galoifes ; 
for the women, as well as the men, dif- 
puted who fhould the moft zealoufly main- 
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tain the honour of this extravagant felis 
gion; the object of which was, to prove 
the excefs of their love, by an invine 
cible determination to brave the rigour 
of the feafons; and the hardfhips of an 
itinerant life: and knights, fquires, la- 
dies, and demoifelles, who embraced this 
teform, were, on the fame principles, in 
the burning heats of fummer; to wrap 
themfelves up in warm cloaks and dou- 
ble hoods, and to have great fires, at 
which they were obliged, by the laws of 
the order; to ftand and roaft themfelves, 
as if they were pinched with cold ;—all 
this was probably done, in allufion to the 
power love has to work the moft {trange 
metamorphofes. When winter {pread its 
ice and its frof{ts, love then changed the 
order of the feafons : the lover who ranged 
under his bafiner then burned with the 
tmoft ardent fires ; a {mall fingle petticoat; 
with a thin long cornet, compofed the 
drefs of the ladies; and to have worn 
fur eloaks, gloves, or muffs, or to have 


had 
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had a fire, would have been, with this 
fect, a capital crime. The chimnies of 
their great halls were adorned with win. 
ter-greens, if greens were to be had 5 
thofe of their chambers were done up 
in the fame manner; and a light ferge, 
without pltfh, was all the covering they 
had to their beds. Gontier, an ancient 
poet, fays, alluding probably to this— 


** ‘They fear no cold, whom trong leve hold.” 


Fhe lovers afked, from the beauty to 
whom they were flaves, only the privi- 
lege of touching their hands or lips; 
forms borrowed from the ceremony of 
homage ; that is to fay, the honour of 
holding from them their exiftence, as a 
fief: but they were not always, any more 
ethers, faithful to the bonds they had 


taken. 


As it was a time of ignorance, fo there 
was much licentioufnefs on many occa— 
fions: and St. Lewis groaned, to find it 
eftablifhed 
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eftablifhed even near his tent, during 
the moft holy of the crufades (for though 
the ceremonials were by many punc- 
tilioufly obferved, yet little refpect was 
paid to the moft facred and honourable 
laws of ancient Chivalry): and Joinville, 
the confidant of St. Lewis, reports the 
ignominy this prince caufed one of the 
knights to fuffer, whom he furprized in 
‘the crime of adultery ; which fhews how 
neceflary it was, to ftop the effects of the 


general corruption. 


Tur monk of Vigeois, towards 1180, 
fpeaking of the licence which reigned in 
the troops, counted, in one of the French 
armies, fifteen hundred concubines ; whofe 
drefs and ornaments coft immenfe fums. 
And the fame hiftorian adds, ‘* that refpect 
for the public did not confine them to the 
clafs they belonged to; but, adorned as were 
the nobleft dames, they were confounded, 
from their appearance, with them: and 
even the queen herfelf was deceived, on 


beholding 
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beholding a woman of this fort at church. 
As fhe was going to perform the ceremony 
of kiffing the Pax, the embraced her (which 
was the cuftom) as fhe did the other ladies; 
“abuts being better informed, fhe made great 
complaints to the king her hufband ; and 
that monarch forbade al] fuch women to 
wear the mantua; the garment by which 
married women were diftinguithed. —— 
Preachers the moft-in eredit launched 
their cenfures againit this licentioufnefs : 
and St. Denys deplores, in thefe terms, 
the miferies of his monaftery:; After the 
recital of the tournaments made in 1389; 
at St. Denys, for the knighthood of the 
king of Sicily, and his brother :—*. Ti]] 
then (fays he) all went well; but the laft 
night {poiled all, by the dangerous licence 
of mafking, and permitting all forts of 
farcical pofture-dances to be continued 
through the night, ill fuited to the dig- 
nity of fuch confiderable perfonages ; and 
which I judge it fit to remark in this 
hiftory, to ferve as an example in future 
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times, from the diforders it occafioned ¢ 
for this 11 cuftom of making night into 
day, joined with the liberty of eating and 
drinking to excefs, caufed many freedoms 
to be taken by many perfons, as unworthy 
the prefence of the king as the fanctity 
of the place in which he kept his court. 
‘To fum up all ina few words (adds he) 
hufbands fuffered the difhonour of their 
wives, and fathers of their daughters.” 
Such were the evils practifed in this feaft ; 
which the king concluded the folemniza- 
tion of by a thoufand forts of prefents, 
eiven not only to the knights and {quires 
who fignalized themfelves therein, but to 
the ladies and demoifelles, to whom he gave 
diamond ear-rings, jewels, and rich ftuffs ; 
and honoured the principal of them by 
a falutation, on the difbanding of his court. 
In the great caftles there were beheld, 
alfo, manners that proved no lefs the igno- 
rance than the corruptnefs of thefe ages : 
fo that a romancer fays, fatirically, “* a 
lady in her caftle, who had received a 
knight, 
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knight, could not fleep till the had pre- 
fented him with a fair companion of her 


houfhold,”’ 


As to the manners of the Chriftians 
who went on the crufades, Joinville fays, 
they were worfe than thofe of the other 
armies: all forts of vices reigned; thofe 
that the pilgrims brought from their own 
countries; and thofe of the countries they 


came to; which they caught, and added to 
their own, 


Bur to pafs to the inconveniences that 
Military Chivalry occafioned, with regard 
to the refpect due to royal authority, and 
to the attachment of the fubje& to his 
country :---a multitude of lords aid barons 
had vaffals, knights, and {quires, and per- 
haps even fraternities of arms, who were 
rendered almoft independent, and often : 
rebelled againft the princes they ferved ; 
and, from .caprice and pafiion, or fordid 
intereft, fold their fervices to the enemies 
of the ftate. 


Fe: KING 
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KinG. Charles the Sixth, in 1370, tef= 
tified his difcontent-at the conduc&t of the 
count d’Ofternant, his ally, who had ac- 
cepted the order of the Garter: and the 
duke of Orleans was ‘equally cenfured for 
binding himfelf, in 1399, by a fraternity 
of arms and alliance, to the duke of Lan- 
cafter, who foon after dethroned Richard 
king-of England, fon-in-law of king 
Charles the Sixth. The credit and the 
authority gained by fuch ‘focieties were 
held of dangerous confequence to the 
repofe of the ftate. It was alledged 
again{t the Effars, that,°in 1413, under 
pretext of aflifting at a tournament, which 
was to be in the park of Vineennes, but 
in reality to take away the king and the 
duke de Guienne (having bribed a great 
number of their troops for this purpofe) 
they held in Brie near five hundred armed 
men.  Chafles the Seventh was often 
agitated with jealoufy and fufpicions 
apainit: the dukes of Orleans, Bretagne, 
and others, who feemed to hold intelli- 
gences 
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gences contrary to his authority ; whe- 
ther for having refufed his orders, or: for 
having accepted thofe of the duke of Bur- 
gundy,———But we will proceed to the 
abufes of Chivalry, in other parts of the 
political eftate. 


Tue knights, who, in their fiefs, had 
been (fo to fpeak) the’ arbiters of juftice 
and of war, abandoned, towards the time 
of Philip le Bel, Lewis le Hutin, and Phi- 
lip le Long, the adminiftration of juttice ; 
and, without ceafing, were occupied in the 
continual quarrels of the kings of France 
and England ; and eave themfelves wholly 
up to the exercife of arms in war and 
tournaments : whereas, in the firft ages of 
the French monarchy, the great lords and 
courtiers were deftined equally to the de- 
fence of private perfons, by their juttice 
and eloquence, as to the public, by their 
arms ; imitating hereby the example of the 
Romans: in reference to whom was this 
canon law :—* The fervice in the palace, 
43 and 
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and the power of pleading, are prohibited 
to criminals ;’ which proves the mutual 
exercife of both, long before and in the 
firft ages of Chivalry: and that thefe 
double offices, of warrior and judge, were 
often united in the greateft lords and 
knights, is feen in the Hiftory of the 
Albigenfes, where Gui Cap de Porc is 
defcribed as a knight of the higheft birth, 
the greatef{t valour, and as the bett lawyer 
in Chriftendom. And the brave captain; 
Peter de Monraby ({fays Gerard de Roufil- 
lon) ‘* was fo dangeroufly wounded in a 
battle, that he was obliged. to keep his 
bed five years, without being able to 
mount on horfeback, or judge a procefs.” 
This union of offices depended, however, 
on talents and inclination, and was not of 
abfolute neceffity, as, indeed, it was im- 
poflible it fhould be. In an old romance 
it is obferved, agreeable to this, that a 
lady who had for her hufband a rich lord, 
captivated the heart of a knight. The 
hufband was an eloquent man, a fine 
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{peaker, and of able judgment; and it 
was his favourite employment to affift at 
pleadings, and to pronounce judgment: 
the lover, on the contrary, breathed ar- 
dently the defire of acquiring glory, gain- 
ing the prizes at tournaments, and getting 
the reputation of a brave knight. 


As to the tournaments, though they 
were prohibited by the Popes, on account 
of the blood there fhed—with menaces to 
deprive of ecclefiaftical fepulchre thofe 
who fhould be killed in them—yet they 
were always held in honour, to the lofs 
of many lives. In 1240 fixty knights, 
in a tournament at Nuys, near Cologne, 
were flain. The exceffive expences they 
drew on the nobility, which prevented 
their contributions to the wars, was the 
reafon of their being interdicted in France. 
Other princes encouraged them, that they 
might lower their vaffals, and lead them 
to fpend their fortunes in excefs of emu- 
lation; and the tournaments, in this view, 
At were 
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were the gulph of the nobles, who vied 
with each other in the moft inconceivable 
extravagancies. 


BEAUCAIRE, fill a celebrated place 
for its fairs, was once {till more fo for 
the ufelefs and criminal prodigality ob- 
ferved at the feafts which, in the midit | 
of fummer, were held there by the princes, 
the lords, and knights. _ In 1 174 the king 
of England proclaimed a tournament there, 
which was to celebrate -the reconciliation 
of Remond, duke of Narbonne, with the 
king of Arragon. The monarchs were 
not there; but ten thoufand lords and 
knights caufed their names to refound by 
the moft lavith prodigality. The count de 
Thouloufe gave to Remond d’Agout a 
hundred thoufand pieces of money; and 
the latter, a generous and magnificent 
knight, diftributed them immediately, in 
equal portions, toa hundred other knights. 
Bertran Raibaux having ordered them to 
plough, with twelve pair of oxen, the field 

of 
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of the tournament, had thirty thoufand 
pieces of money fowed in it ;—the ex- 
preffion * fow with filver’ was, perhaps, 
derived from hence. William Gros de 
Martello, who came to this court, accom- 
panied with four hundred knights, em- 
ployed no other fire to prepare the meats 
of his table, but what was made with wax 
candles and flambeaux. The countefs de 
Sorgue fent a crown of the value of forty 
thoufand fols to William Meta, who was 
to be proclaimed Prince of the Jongleurs. 
In fine, Romnous de Venous fhewed, in 
his prodigality, ‘the moft barbarous cru- 
elty; he had thirty fine horfes brought 
thither, and as a {pectacle of magnificence, 
as he called it (devoutly hoped to be with- 
out example) had thefe noble and’ unfortu- 
nate victims of his cruelty burnt alive be- 
fore all the fpectators. Every other inftance 
of the moft foolifh or defperate prodiga- 
lity was nothing, compared to this favage 
inftance of inhumanity. Houfes, lands, 
lives, loft freely by the owners, or with 
mutual 
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mutual confent, ‘were at the will of the 
givers or lofers ; but to be wanton in bar- 
barity to fuch defencelefs, noble, ufeful 
animals, muft caufe every breaft to fhud- 
der; and can have only one-ufe in the re- 
citing, which is, to prove that when men 
ence give into excefies, for the fake of 
emulation and prodigality, it fo depraves 
the mind, as to hazard its becoming aban- 
doned to the vileft aCtions, under the de- 
luding mafk of greatnefs and generofity. 


By fuch effects of the tournaments they 
were degraded; and opulence, intrigue, and 
ftrength, taking place inftead of courage 
and virtue, proved thejr ruin. It is pof- 
fible it was from this degradation of Chi- 
valry, that the famous proverb came inta 
vogue, ‘ A good name is better than a 
golden girdie:’ for this made a part of 
the drefs of the knights, as well as of the 
ladies, to whom it has been folely applied. 
The power of the knights being thus 
changed into means of private intereft, or 
private quarrels; and not being able to 


breathe 
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breathe in peace, when public wars called 
not for their fervices; they became no 
better than robbers and viétims of each 
other, and the poor people were often 
facrificed to their ungoverned animofities 
and rage. Thus, unjuft themfelves, they 
could not but be unjuft to others: they 
abandoned all adminiftration of juftice; 
and France, often defolated in the midft 
of its wars and troubles, was obliged to let 
thefe diforders gd unpunifhed; and thofe 
who fhould have defended the interefts of 
the nation they belonged to, as anciently 
their progenitors did, were multiplying 
every day its evils, by the promotions that 
took place without number in the fatal 
civil wars. Thus did they add to the 
number of its tyrants, and to the increafe 
of public mifery ; infomuch that it was 
found neceflary fometimes to arm againft 
thofe its pretended defenders, as we find 
in the reigns of king John and Charles 
the Fifth. 
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THE more confequence thofe knights 
loft by their increafed number, the more 
they attempted to regain, by a forced au- 
thority, what had been granted to the be- 
nevolence and bravery of their anceftors ; 
and. by violence and rapine lift them- 
felves from: the duft to which they were 
allied. A peafant in the twelfth cen- 
tury, who led his cart, drawn by two 
oxen, and loaded with wax, to the caftle 
of his lord, was metamorphofed very 
foon, by hitting the temper of his maf- 
ter, and his foolith tafte for profufion ; 
and, among other things, contriving for 
him a moft fuperb illumination : for 
this zeal and complaifance he was re- 
warded with the gift of a fief, had no- 
ble land granted to him, and his chil- 
dren were decorated with the honour of 
Chivalry. This abufe of the rewards due 
to merit increafed fo fhamefully, that, 
Brantome obferves, ‘ at lat they created 
themfelves knights, without applying to 
the king; infomuch that knights were 

more 
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thore in number now (fuch as they were) 
than formerly were feen of fquires and 
young gentlewomen in their fervice: and 
to their wives they gave the title of Ma- 
dam, belonging only to nobility; and 
they themfelves, who were only allowed 
to wear filver, now ufurp golden {purs.”— 
‘<¢ They reckon (fays la Noue) more than 
three hundred gentlemen, who, by dint of 
importunity, obtained of the king the 
order of St. Michel; but they forely re- 
pented, and near a hundred of them hid 
in their chefts the mark they had received 
from the order of the king, to avoid the 
expences they had, by. engaging in this 
condition, brought on themfelves, and 
which would have brought them, had 
they continued in it, to the alms-houfe.” 
And he adds, ‘‘ that the order given by 
Henry the Third did not fucceed better 
with any of thofe who had obtained it.” 
The profound ignorance alfo of many 
knights (for fome could not even read) 
obliged them not, only to abandon the 
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adminiltration of juftice,; but their ow# 
affairs ; which either went to ruin by fuch 
ill condua, or; if they ufed unlawful 
meafures to repair them, they fell into the 
fnares of men whio faw their neceflity, 
and withed to rife on their fall; for moft 
of the officers, both civil and eeclefiahti- 
cal, inftead of the knowledge of {eripture 
or Jaw; knew only the calculations of un- 
jut profits, and the fubtilty of chicanery, 
which they had brought with them from 


the countries beyond the mountains. 


EustTAcue Descuamps; in a ballad 
he wrote, laments the good old times, in 
which the ftudy of the liberal arts, ree 
fufed to flaves or 'bondmen, was folely 
_ feferved to the nobles :—=** Then the noz 
bles made glorious conquefts, and main. 
tained themfelves in the ‘honour that 
{cience will always give, when joined with 
the profefiion ‘of arms: ‘formerly (he adds) 
the firft twenty years of life were paffed in 
receiving inftruCtion, as fuch youths could 

7 not 
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not receive knighthood ; now education 
is. begun by fetting the young men on 
horfeback. Their limbs, yet weak, are 
ftretched and exercifed, without giving 
them time to ftrengthen them, and their 
difpofitions and health are ruined by lead= 
ing them into all excefies: delivered up ite 
their paffions, when they fhould have been 
cultivating modefty, and to a love of gam« 
ing inftead of virtue, they give up the ac- 
quirement of knowledge to their flaves 
who, as it muft needs happen, become'their 
mafters in all things.” ‘To this he adds a 
picture of the pride of the clergy, infulting 
the in poverifhed nobles, and betraying the 
interefts of their king; whofe fervice is 
abandoned, and whofe kingdom is loft. 


Turse complaints had a real founda- 
tion. A governor of a very important place 
was fo ignorant, as to be under the neceffity 
of getting another to read an order of 
fate; and Du Guefclin, the firft man 
of his age, was notajot wifer :—~being be- 
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fieged in Rennes, and receiving a hefald 
from the poft of the duke of Lancafter; 
who brought him a fafe condu@ to admit 
him to that prince; he took the writing; 
‘and delivered it to another to read ; for no= 
thing knew he, or would deign to know, 
of letters: ‘‘ altho’ (fays the hiftorian) he 
fuffered not himfelf to be held in awe by 
clerks, whom he called Furred Hoods; and 
for their abufes oppofed them refolutely,; 
and held them in the higheft contempt 
and indignity.” “big. 


NoTwiTHsTANDING the difordegs 
here faithfully related, and which, more 
or lefs,-all eftablifhments are fubje& to; 
Chivalry fuftained its reputation, from the 
high efteem it was in for fo many ages, 
founded: on. the wifdom of its laws, and 
the glory of its heroes; and probably it 
would have fubfifted to the lateft period, 
if other caufes, which remain to be re- 
vealed, had not brought on its total ruin. 
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Tue hiftory of France prefents feveral 
princes on the throne; who were the mo- 
dels and the protectors of Chivalry. Of 
all thefe the moft illuftrious feem to have 
been Charles the Sixth and Seventh; and 
Francis the Firft: Charles the Sixth 


breathed nothing but war: on his emere~ 


ing from childhood, a glorious victory 
had fignalized his firft arms; and he was 
reproached for his exceffive paffion for 
tournaments; even when tournaments were 


held in the higheft honour. Contrary to 
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the ufual cuftom of princes, and above 
all of kings, he meafured fwords with 
_ the braveftand moft fkilful joufters, with~ 


Out examining, whether they were or were 
not of noble birth: and this lowered his 
dignity and expofed his lifé. And to the 
very end of his reign, in 1414, notwith- 
ftanding the deplorable ftate of his health, 
he re-animated his oppreffed vigour, ap 
peared again in arms, and faw with delight 
in the duke de Guienne, his fon, a wor- 
thy competitor of his love and fkill in the 
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exercifes of Chivalry. Some authors have 
attributed the law, which forbade princes 
to expofe their perfons in tournaments, to 
the infirmities of Robert count de Cler- 
mont, fon of St. Louis, caufed by the 
blows of the maces he received in a tour- 
nament: but the law was anterior; it ex- 
ifted from the time of Lewis the Seventh, 
and Philip Auguftus. The author of the 
romance of Gerard de Rouifillon alludes 
to this law, when he fays, that Gerard, 
after having been a {pectator of the tour- 
naments of his vafials, exercifed himfelf 
againft a flake; probably the figure in 
wood of an armed man. Not being al- 
lowed to mix with his inferiors, he was 
glad to fhew them the grace and addrefs 
with which he could handle his arms, 
and to give them a model] of excellence., 
Charles the Sixth, at the marriage of 
the count of Hainault, would not be 
bound by this cuftom: he would jouft 
againft one named Colart d’E{pinay, a.moft 
reputed joufter ; and valiantly did he fhew; 

his 
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his {kill in arms: and for his youth and 
vigour, he was then praifed and admired. 


But when, being married, he continued to 





difplay his talents in joufting, fuficiently 
known before, many of /the nobles were 
ill content that he did fo; and faid the 
danger was too great, and he fhould have 
been perfuaded otherwife:. but the, an- 
{wer was, He would not be perfuaded. 
Thus he degraded his royal dignity, by 
mixing in the crowd with fo little caution 
and gravity. Neither ill health (in part 
owing to fuch violent exercife ) nor the 
murmurs of his people could reftrain him. 













On the arrival of the ambaflador, who 
came from England to treat of the mar- 
riage of his daughter Catharine, he re- 
galed them with fuperb feafts of all kinds; 
but above all with tournaments, in which 
he joufted againit the duke of Alencon, in 
the prefence of the queen and the prin- 
ceffes of her court; and he caufed the 
young duke de Guienne alfo, his fon, the 
prefumptive heir of his talents as well 
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as of his crown, to make proof of his 
valour, and the fine vigour of his youth. 
He ran feveral courfes with fuch addrefs 
and courage, that the admiration of him 
was very great. 


Tue valour of Charles the Seventh, 
and what he did to wreft from the Eng- 
lifh the fineft provinees of his monarchy, 
is graved in ineffaceable characters in the 
fouls of a nation fo tenderly attached to 
their legitimate fovereigns. Francis the 
Firft, the conqueror of Marignan, of a 
nation till then looked on as invincible 
{for the Swifs ftyled themfelves till then 
the Conquerors of Princes), paffed almoft 
all his life in camps and armies. His 
bravery, his probity, his franknefs, his 
generofity, his gallantry, his fine figure, 
his open and martial phyfiognomy,—all 
would have given him the preference, even 
in the moft ancient period of romance, as 
the chief of knights errant ; and his name 
inf{cribed among the lift of the Nine Wor- 

thies,. 
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thies, would not have fullied their honour. 
In all his actions, he propofed to himfelf 
for a model the laws of Ancient Chivalry, 
which he preferred to the ufual maxims 
of politics. He afpired alfo to the glory 
of the Nine Worthies (fo well known in 
the ancient courts, though loft to the 
knowledge of later periods, or only pre- 
ferved by tradition and the ceremonies of 
eur kings at arms), and he fhewed himfelf 
to his court, dreffed in the manner of thofe 
ancient heroes. <A young gentlewoman 
feeing him one day in that equipage, told 
him, by way of compliment, fhe thought 
fhe beheld in his perfon one of the Neuf Lé. 


preux, meaning to have faid Neuf Preus:. 


Wuo would have imagined, that under 
thefe three reigns of Charles the Sixth 


sag 


Henry the Seventh, and Francis the Firft; 
fo feemingly favourable to Chivalry, its 
ruin fhould commence? yet fo it really 
was. The divifions that took place among 


the, princes of the royal blood, during 
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king Charles’s malady, caufed in all 
the parts of the government an in- 
finity of diforders; and thofe introduced 
into-chivalry were not the leaft pernicious, 
Thofe princes confidered the authority 
(almoft defpotic) which pafied into their 
hands, and which they wrefted from each 
other without ceafing, as a proper inftru- 
ment to ferve their ambition, their cupi- 
dity, and the mutual hatred that devoured 
them. If in fome lucid intervals the un- 
fortunate, monarch refumed over them’ the 
abfolute.power they had torn from him, 
it was only to beftow it on favourites ; 


4 


who sass as bad a ufe of it, altehnktaty 


tifing on the ruins of each other. The 


chiefs of thefe different parties thought 


they could only fuftain themfelves by 


1 
H 


he aids of Chivalry; and not reflecting 


aah 


that it was the excellent conftitution of 
Chivalry, and» not the multitude’ of 
knights, that produced the ftrength of 
ftates,—they fought to procure a great 
number of creatures by the frequent and 
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undiftinguifhing promotions they madet 
From the candidates for this new fort of 
knighthood, neither ftrength nor expence 
was exacted: the honour was lavifhed on 
children of ten and even feven years of 
age, inftead of waiting the time of f{quires’ 
fervice, and perfe@tion in the exercife of 
arms. There was no accoynt of probity 
nor of manners: raw men and boys be-= 
came rich with the fpoils of the flate, in 
places they had gained by. intrigue, and 
in which they maintained themielves by 
the vileft flattery ; thus receiving the re- 
wards due only to the brave and worthy 
defenders of the ftate. Many of them did 
indeed lofe their lives in its feryice ; for, 
from their inexperience and rafhnefs, they 
were only fo many victims drefied out 
and adorned for facrifice ; and thefe thun- 
derers of war, who were flying about 
every where, threatening to deftroy all 
the world, were fo many Adonis’s co- 
vered over with pearls; and their per- 
fons more lily-white and. fhining than 
Aa 4 the 
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the fineft ivory :—whally occupied with 
their drefs and adjuftments, and carrying 
always in their hands little glaffes, to 
{mooth the hairs that had ftraggled out 
of their places. If thefe were the exer- 
cifes they were employed in, and fuch the 
effeminate life they lived, no wonder that 
Chivalry decljned and fell into abhorrence, 
Tt was, however, kept alive, on the brink 
of its deftruction, by the .effort of Charles 
the Seventh, who had no other refources 
by which to fupport himfelf. To the 
defire of preferving his crown, was joined 
the ardour of preferving a miftrefs, in 
whom reigned all thofe fentiments of 
glory, with which Ancient Chivalry had 
infpired ladies of the higheft birth: and 
his too frequent promotions of knights 
‘was to excite and recompenfe the valour 
of his fubjects, on occafions which war 
continually furnifhed him with. 


Bur however powerful thefe fuccours 
to ftrengthen his tottering throne, he 
failed 
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failed not to add others. He inftituted a 
new body of militia, regularly paid from 4 
a new tax, called the Gendarmery, or Bc@ 
horfe of the king’s houfhold, by which 
he propofed to increafe the emulation of 
the knights. And he was not deccived ; 
for he beheld in this militia warriors ca- 
pable of difputing with their rivals, and 
of gathering from them, in after-times, 
the palm of glary. The more ardour 
thefe new levies expreffed, the more eager 
were the nobility of France to infcribe 
their names in their mufter-roll : for, be- 
fides the advantage they found in a fervice 
which admitted of no interruption, there 
was alfo a right, in thefe militia, to com- 
mand the troops, which was not confined 
to the rank of banneret or knight; and 
this continued fervice rendered the Gen- 
darmery better difciplined, and more able 
and ufeful in the armies : and, if they did 
not poffefs the {tri manners and all the 
noble virtues of Ancient Chivalry, they 
were not at all deficient in the heroic va- 
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lour of it, which they preferve with the 
moft exact military difcipline to this day. 
Francis the Firft, finally, feemed created 
on purpofe to recover, in the military 
tate, the true fpirit of Ancient Chi- 
ralry. It cannot be doubted, that the 
elevation of his genius, and his love of 
war, caufed him to cherifh particularly 
the military virtues: he had fhewn how 
high they were in his efteem, when, at the 
battle of Marignan, he would be armed a 
knight by the chevalier Bayard. 


Tue example of Francis the Firft was 
followed by that of his fon, Henry the 
Second, who, when he was dauphin, at 
the camp of Marfeilles in 1536, would 
receive the honour of Chivalry from no 
other hand but that of the marechal de 
Biez: which afterwards faved, the life of 
the marechal, who was going to be exe- 
euted for fome action of his fon-in-law, 
mn brought both into trouble. But 

enry, remembering that to the marechal 
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he owed his knighthood, fent him in- 
{tantly a pardon, 


Francis the Firft carried his love 
and efteem for talents of every kind 
to the higheft pitch, whatever was the 
rank of thofe who poffeffed them: he 

accorded his protection and rewards to 
all without diftin@tion; he faw in them 
no fuperiority, but what their genius and 
merit gave them. ‘Thofe who excelled in 
the knowledge of the laws, the fciences, 
and letters, he decorated with the fword, 
drefs, and prerogatives of Chivalry, as 
badges of honour; and by fo doing, taught 
his nobility (almoft all warriors) that they 
fhould referve a part of their efteem for 
' thofe qualities, which equally concur with 
military: talents to the glory of the flate, 
But fuch examples: becoming too frequent, 
produceda contrary effect ; and ftamped full 
more powerfully on the minds of the no- 
bles, the pre-eminence of valour; and that 
no other glory was worthy of their purfuit. 


Bouteiller, 
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Bouteiller, a famous advocate in 1 380, 
fays, “‘ a lawyer may and ought to wear 
gold, as well as the knights ; they are in 
the records called knights of law, and 
have equal privileges.” ‘There was a dife 
pute however on this matter, held before 
the emperor Sigifmund, at the council af 
Bale, in 1431; when he affigned the pre- 
cedency to the doctors of laws over the 
knights : ‘* For I can (fays he), in one day, 
make an hundred armed knights ; but a 
good doctor of laws, was I to live a thou- 
fand years, I could not make.” And the 
emperor Charles the Fourth gave the 
dubbing to Barthole the advocate, and 
even the right of bearing the arms of 
Bohemia: and Charles duke of Briffae 
made William Bailli, an advocate in the 
parliament of Paris, a knight; and he was 
confirmed in this dignity by Henry the 
Second and Charles the Ninth: and 
the emperor Charles the Fifth honoured 
thofe artifts, who were eminent for their 
genius, with the fame dignity and privi- 

leges, 
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leges. But thofe who were defcended from 
the firft heroes, or who were created knights 
for their military fervices, could never 
endure to divide their glory with fuch 
perfons, or to behave to them as their 
equals: and their jealoufy was fo vehe- 
ment, that fome knights chofe to give up 
knighthood, and many neglected the ufual 
opportunities of receiving knighthood at 
breaches, or in the field of battle, becaufe 
knighthood had been conferred on magif- 
trates and men of letters: though the 
adminiftration of juftice was always al- 
lowed one of the effential offices of an- 
cient Chivalry. They did not refle& 
on this; nor that magiftrates combated, 
without ceafing, the moft dangerous ene- 
mies of the ftate,—the difturbers of the 
public peace; nor forefaw that their fuc- 
ceffors, having only the laws and their own 
courage for their arms, would be obliged, 
under the reigns of Henry the Third and 
Henry the Fourth, to make head again{t 
the efforts of a mutinous populace, to aid 
the 
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the legitimate heir of the crown to mount 
the throne, to which thefe rebels dared to 
difpute his right. In fact, the union of 
thefe bodies, for the prefervation of good 
order and the defence of the nation, was 
neceflary§ and both were of equal impor- 
tance, and deferved equal honour: and this 
wes evident from the very cuftom of kings 
and the higher barons, who called the 
knights to their councils; and impofed the 
obligation of their affifting at them'with as 
much equity and good faith, as they had 
fhewn intrepidity and valour in their mi« 
litary fervices. 


Kine Charles the Eighth, holding a 
council in the hotel of the bifhop of Pa- 
tis, on the fubjeét of a letter written by 
the archduke Maximilian, in 1486, to the 
inhabitants of the city of Paris, to induce 
them to revolt,—affembled the knights 
of his order, and his other counfellors, 
to read to them his anfwer, and to have 
their opinion, Montluc followed this 
example in his councils of war; and fhew- 

ed 
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ed the knights of his order the letters 
which he wrote, and communicated to 
them his defigns, for their advice. 


Since the time of Francis the Firft, there 
have been few knights created, except on 
the field of battle ; as in the inftances of the 
brave Montluc, who received the fword of 
Chivalry from the duke d’Anguien, after 
the battle of Cerifoles in 154.4; and Froe- 
lich, colonel-general of the thirteen Swifs 
enfigns, whom the king ennobled, and in- 
velted with the charge of lieutenant of the 
hundred Swifs. We may alfo confider the 
vifit king Henry the Fourth made to 
M. de Rofni, wounded in the battle of 
Yvri in Iggo, as a remnant of the an- 
cient cuftom of military Chivalry: The 
king, embracing him in the prefence 
of feveral princes, captains, and noble 
knights, faid to him-=<* I embrace 
you with my open arms, and declare 
you, in the fight of all thefe, a true and 
faithful knight; not only by .the orders 
I now confer on you, of St. Michael 
and 
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and the Holy Ghoft, but more efpecially 
by the fincere and perfect. affection in 
which. I hold you.” 


THE fatal accident, which caufed Henry 
the Second to perifh in the midft of his 
court, and in the view of a nation to 
whom he was dear, produced a revolu- 
tion in the minds of the French, which 
completed the ruin of Chivalry: and 
though many, among them the archbifhop 
cf Bourges, in his harangue to his ftates 
in 1589, fupported its caufe ; and Rofni; 
juft before the death of Henry the Fourth, 
and Lewis the Thirteenth and Fourteenth, 
did confer knighthood ; and other princes, 
in fome cafes; yet this mortal ftroke ex- 
tinguifhed, in the hearts of the French; 
the ardour they had till this time teftis 
‘ed for joufts and tournaments: and they 
feared to recall a fpeCtacle, which had 
thrown, fand might again throw, all 
France into confternation. The {pirit of 
fighting could not, however, be fup-« 

prefled, 
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prefied, but flamed out in private duels ; 
and, for want of employment, it came to 
pafs that joufts of courtefy were turned into 
combats of outrage ; which, joined to the 
civil wars, were nearly the deftruction of 


the French nobility. 


To the introdu€tion of letters was 
owing the reformation and fafety of the 
French nation. Thefe diffufed into their 
hearts, in this declining period of their 
{tate, the fentiments. of true humanity ; 
and taught them a more uniform courfe of 
virtue. Du Guefclin, we have feen, and 
fome others, could not even read ; and in- 
judicioufly defpifed all thofe who. knew or 
profefled letters. Affecting were the com- 
plaints made by Alain Chartier, on this 
ignorance of princes and great lords: 
“With idle negligence immured, they live 
in eafe, who are ordained to watch the 
public good; as if they had no other work, 
but ftill to eat, and drink, and be admired : 
and this is their language—To know letters 
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is areproach to men of noble rank; to write 
and read, a fhame to gentry.x—Oh who can 
utter greater folly ! who can publifh more 
alarming errors!—A king thus foolifh is 
a crowned afs.” The count of Anjou ufed 
this phrafe as-a proverb: Being vexed 
that king Lewis, fon of Lewis the Simple, 
and his courtiers, mocked him for mixing 
among the clerks or fcholars in the church 
of Tours,—he replied boldly, ** A king 
without letters, and a crowned afs, are only 
one and the fame thing.” M. Fleury, 
agreeable to this, {peaking of the care 
Charlemagne took for the ecclefiaftical 
difcipline and the re-eftablifhment of let- 
ters, fays, ‘* The lofs of the arts and of. 
letters would be of fmall account, if re- 
ligion was not concerned in it: but reli- 
gion cannot fubfift without ftudy, and in- 
{truction to preferve found maxims and 
good morals. 


PERMIT me, therefore, to conclude 
this account of Chivalry, with recalling 
to 
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to view thofe ancient heroes, whofe emi- 
nence in juftice and good morals, no lefs 
than in the greateft ads of valour, is wor- 
thy of the higheft admiration. A gene= 
rous hofpitality, which is the true magni- 
ficence, appears to have governed all their 
actions: ‘The revenue of many of thofe 
nobles (as is {till the cafe with fome of 
the firft families in France) was immente ; 
and it was neceffary it fhould be fo, to 
fupport the nobility of their anceftors, 
and fuch a multitude of vaffals. Their 
bounty feems to have been uniformly dif- 
penfed for the blefling of millions; not 
Javifhed away with an idle oftentation. 
But, above all, how praife-worthy was 
their attention to the youth of both fexes, 
whom they nourifhed with a parental and 
judicious care; and who grew up, under 
their examples, patterns of virtue, cou- 
rage, and good manners ! With refpect 
to {cience, their knowledge was defective ; 
and their fyftem of education required fo 
Bba many 
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many domeftie and military duties, as ‘to 
leave little time for ftudy : but they muft 
Hiave obtained much information, fome 
from their travels into different countries, 
and obfervation of their laws and man= 
ners; others from the exact attention to 
the ‘diftribution of juftice, when they ar= 
rived at the honour of knighthood ; and 
all from ‘the narrations made by “the 
knights on their return, the compofitions 
of the ‘Troubadours, the’ converfatton of 
their lords and ladies, and that of the no» 
ble guefts received at their caftles. The 
practical and‘excellent effects of this edti- 
cation was ‘proved, in numberlefs in+ 
ftances, in the firft ages of Chivalry; 
many of which have been given in thefe 
Memoirs. Should the view of fuch amia-+ 
ble charaéters infpire the hearts of thofe, 
who are entering into life, with the fame 
modeft diffidence of themfelves—the fame 
admirable induftry in the ftations affigned 
‘them—and ‘the fame grateful, obfervant, 

and 
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and courteous attention-to their benefaes — 
tors and {uperiors, which thone fo confpi- 
cuoufly in the youth of ‘both fexes, in’the 
firft ages of Chivalry,—TI thall feel’ myfelf 
amply rewarded ‘for my labour.—=Nor lét 
it be forgotten, that it-was the neglect of 
thefe virtues in education, and thé increafe 
of luxury and diffipation from fuch negle@, 
that brought the kingdom of France, in 
fucceeding ages, to the brink of ruin: and 
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it is an awful confideration, ‘that however 
diffimilar in fome refpeéts, yet in this 
point, with all the fuperior knowledge 
we boaft in this enlightened period and 
country, the declining. age of Chivalry 
bears a ftrong refemblance to the prefent 
times. Happy will it be, indeed, if that 
_affeCtionate compact of youth and age, 
that difcretion and modefty, and that no- 
ble hofpitality of character and. refine- 
ment of manners, fhall revive in this na- 
tion, which, in the firft years of Chivalry, 
were the foundation of its glory (and for 
which, 
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“which, in the good old times, the Englith 
were no lefs renowned); and hall join 
with the incteafe of knowledge to check 
the progrefs of diffipation, and reftore 
thofe principles of morality, order, and 
refpect, whichcan alone infure folid vir. 
tue, real elegance, and public peace, 
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